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To THE 


Rzv. J. BARWIS, 


x * 
"a * 
9 > 1 


NI TON, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


W 
DEAR SIR, 


PRESENT you with a Col- 
lection of Tracts, in defence 
of opinions, for the moſt part I 
dare ſay, in perfect EE to 
your own. 


This may not be very uſual 
among dedicators, although good 
A 2 reaſons 


iv DEDICATION. 
reaſons (if they were neceſſary) 
might be aſſigned for the practice. 
But I ſhall not take the trouble of 
ſtating them; for I hold myſelf 
at full liberty, ta follow in this 


reſpect, the bent of my own in- 


clination ; and having written a 


volume for the ſake of the pub- 
lic, I may fairly take a page to 
* 291285 


Indeed, 71 an of op 
gion were neceſſary to a dedica- 


2 3 433 (| S 3\ 


tion, my book. muſt remain un- 
| graced with the name of any, of 
my friends; with all of whom, at 
forme; time os! other, I have had 
che good fortune to differ widely 


Fa in 


DEDICATION: 
in ſentiment, on important points 
of literary eonttoverſy. A ' cir- 
cumſtance, I hope and believe has 
in many inſtances contributed to 
make me a wiſer and a better 
man if not, the fault Has been 
my own. mec 160 291 21 


: 
*# £ ; EF? 
4 +4 4 þ : 8 » 


But whatever diſagreement of 


v 


opinion there may be, between 
you and me on the ſubjects of the 
following Eſſays, I know you will 
give me credit for my intentions 
reſpecting them; and as you will 
think favourably of my motives, 
I am ſure, you will not be of- 
fended at this public profeſſion of 


eſteem and regard. Some plea- 
ſure 


vi DEDICATION. 
ſure you will certainly receive, on 
ſeeing that the knowledge I deri- 
ved from your inſtructions has not 
been entirely neglected; and that 
the many acts of kindneſs and 
attention you have formerly ſhewn 
me, have not been entirely for- 


gotten, by 


Vour ſincere Friend 


and Servant, 


. THOMAS COOPER. 
Doc. 1, 1787. | | 


P REF A G R. 


HE greater part of the preſent, 

as well as the ſucceeding volume, 
has originated from a deſire of contri- 
buting to the entertainment of the 
literary and philoſophical Society of Man- 
chefter ; an inſtitution, for which great 
credit is due to the Gentlemen who 
firſt ſuggeſted it. Many of the follow- 
ing diſquiſitions, however, are ſuch, 
as from the nature of the ſubjects treat- 
ed, could not be read at that Society ; 
and as I have been in ſome degree 
under the neceſſity of publiſhing the 
Tract on Materialiſm, which makes a 
part of the preſent volume, I formed a 
reſolution to preſent to the Mancheſter 
A 4 Society 
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Society ſuch papers as I deemed beſt U 
adapted to their Memoirs, and to print 
in a ſeparate publication ſuch other 
eſſays as I might venture to ſubject to 
the public eye. 


With this view the preſent volume 
was printed off early in laſt winter: 
and I was proceeding to correct the 
Tracts which I meant for the ſeeond 

| Volume, when the ſubject of the Slave 
Trade began to be agitated ; and while 
my health permitted, the whole of my 
leiſure during that winter, was em- 
ployed in exciting the attention of the 
inhabitants of Mancheſter to that infa- 
mous and impolitic traffic; and it will 
give me pleaſure to the lateſt period of 
my life to reflect, that my leiſure was 
not ineffectually employed. The reſt 
of my time has been principally occu- 
pied by a renewal of profeſſional ſtudies 
which the ill ſtate of my health com- 
pelled me formerly to relinquiſh. 


Thus 
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Thus much of apology for not 
having performed what I heretofore 
promiſed ; and for preſenting to the 
public one volume only of Eſſays, 
more ſpeculative and abſtruſe, and 
perhaps of leſs immediate application 
than thoſe which I deſign for a ſecond 
volume. This laſt (if health permit) 
ſhall certainly be publiſhed next 
winter; as I mean to compoſe nothing 
new,* but to dedicate thoſe hours of 
leiſure which more urgent avocations 
will allow me, to the correction of 


Since this volume was printed off, Dy. Crawford 
has publiſhed a ſecond edition of his important work 
on Heat; as that Gentleman ſeems to countenance 
ſome chemical opinions on the ſubject, directly con- 
trary to thoſe which I have endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
in my Tract on Identity, I hall certainly re-examine 
my own doctrine with attention, I omit for the 
preſent to ſtate the objections which appear to me 
prominent againſt the Doctor's ſentiments, becauſe 
I think every opinion of Dr. Crawford (on this ſub- 
jeſt in particular) entitled to a careful and attentive 
examination ; and I therefore defer my obſervations 


to the next volume. 


ſuch 


nnen. 


ſuch tracts as are already finiſhed in 
other reſpects. 


As to the ſubjects treated in the en- 
ſuing pages, although unimportant in 
the opinion of many readers, they are 
ſuch as every ſerious thinking man, 
of literary education, wiſhes early to 
make up his mind about; ſo far at 
leaſt as the preſent ſtate of our know- 
ledge will permit: the greateſt and 
wiſeſt and beſt among the literati of 
our own country, have ſo thought, 
and if I have erred in thinking ſo too, 
I have erred in good company. 


In treating theſe ſubjects, I have 
endeavoured to be rather argumentative 
than declamatory ; and I think it will 
be found, that I have ſhunned no con- 

ſiderable objection to my own opinion, 
nor ſtated unfairly the opinions of 
others. In general I have aimed at a 
brief hiſtory of the controverſies, and 
aà conciſe view of both ſides, of the 
queſtions 
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queſtions diſcuſſed. The opinions 
which I myſelf have adopted, are far 
from being popular; and I am aware 
that ſome apology may be expected for 
the freedom with which I have 
advanced them : but I am not prepared 
to make any. I have ſought carefully 
for truth, and I have endeavoured 
freely to communicate it to others : 
herein, I do not think I have done 
more, than what by right I might 
do, and by duty I was bound to do. 
If my opinions happen to be ſingular, 
the fault is not mine; no man can 
command his own judgement, . or pre- 
vent the effect of ſuch evidence as 
occurs. i 


Neither do I ſee why any opinions 
ſhould be concealed, however fingular 
or however apparently dangerous. 
They are either true or falfe : if true, 
they ought to be propagated as tending ' 
to the good of mankind; and as that 
is true to every man which appears to 

him 
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him to be ſo, every man is bound to 
propagate his own opinions whatever 
they may happen to be, * | 280% 


Should they be falſe, they may 
either be urged ſo plaufibly as to 
deſerve confutation, or ſo weakly as to 
need none. In the former caſe, it is 
of importance to the public that they 
ſhould be promulged and effectually 
confuted ; and in the latter cafe, there 
can be no objection to their publica- 
tion, becauſe they can do no harm. 

Indeed, whether an opinion has a good 
or an evil tendency, cannot be told till 
it be publiſhed ; ſo that the objection 
in queſtion muſt always be premature. 


This point however I have urged 
more at large in my Tra& on Materia- 
lim; and what I have there ſaid, 
would have been more amply ftated, 


2 Et ſapis, ei mecum ſentis, ei Jove judicas equo. 
Hor, 


had 
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had I recollected at the time, Collins's 
diſcourſe on free enquiry in defence 
of Mr. Whiſton, prefixed to the 
grounds and reafons of the Chriſtian 
Religion,” which I would recommend 
to the peruſal of thoſe who may not be 
ſatisfied with my reaſoning on the 


ſubjeR. 


Indeed, although it be of great im- 
portance to the moral character of an 
individual, that he ſhould not attempt 
to propagate any. opinions but ſuch as 
appear to him to be true, it is in 
general of very little moment to the 
public whether they are preſented with 
a defence of truth or error, in abſtract 
and. ſpeculative diſquiſitions, provided 
the ſubject be ſo handled, as to de- 
ſerve conſideration. For an erroneous 
opinion. urged ſo plauſibly as to excite 
general attention, in. all caſes accele- 
rates the adoption of truth, and in 
many, far more than when the latter 
is advanced abſurdly, or defended 
weakly. Nor indeed can any well- 


founded 


xiv Pp R E F A C E. 
founded hypotheſis be regarded as 
thoroughly eſtabliſhed, till the oppo- 
fite opinions with all the objections, 
have been urged as forcibly and as 


plauſibly, as the nature of them will 
admit. 


Truth, whenever it be thoroughly 
diſcuſſed will never fail to come like 
tried gold out of the fire: with Ajax, 
it requires nothing but day light and 
fair play; ; | 

flew # afw, tos Þ optanyubion Dich 

Ev % @a xa oxeooov II. XVII. 646. 
Believing therefore as I do, that the 
opinions I have adopted, have a balance 
of evidence in their favour, I am not 
very ſolicitous whether they will ulti- 
mately be ſo found or not; and ſaving 
that degree of attachment which an 
author cannot but have to his own 
ſentiments, I ſhall in other reſpects be 
equally ſatisfied, whether mine be the 
truth or produce the truth; in either 
caſe I have no doubt but good will 
be the reſult. 
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This was read at the Mancheſter Society September 29, 1784, 
which I mention chiefly becauſe Dr, Paley's book on Morals 
which was publiſhed ſome time after, and which I never ſaw till 
lately, ſtates the queſtion ſomewhat in the ſame way as 1 do. 


+ Not read at the Mancheſter Society. 


1 Read at the Mancheſter Society January x7, 1787. 


The Chemical part read at the Mancheſter Society November g, 
178). 


5 Not read at the Mancheſter Society. 
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The AuTHoR's diſtance from the preſs has made neceſſary the following 
ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA, 
Which in ſome inflances it vill be important to the meaning, to attend to, 


Page 3, note c, for Infinities read Infinites. P. 12, n. e, I have loſt 
the reference to Suarez, P. 14, I. 6, f. why r. why, P. 18, 
I. 1. f. ulmitate read ultimate. P. 34, n. d, I. 2, after p. 4 add, who 
inflances. P. 40, I. 11, add as a note, “Dr. Reid fince this was 
written has publiſhed a Treatiſe on the Active Powers of the Mind, 
which J have not yet had an opportunity to peruſe, P. 41, I. 11, 
Tt is but juſtice to Dr, Reid to add, that though Dr, Beattie be far 
the moſt elegant, the former is by far the moſt acute of the three, 
P. 49, I. 1, the parentheſis ſhould end at ſocial. P. 56, I. 18, after 
perception add and by. P. 67. I. 4, from the bottom, for ſee im- 
mediately r. * ſee, P. 75, I. laſt, for own account, r. own 
account. P. 81. I. 11, after Hume add perbaps. P. 85, I. 4, add 
as a note, © I have gone too far in ſuppoſing a deiſt muſt make a 
doubt of the doctrine of a future ſtate: on conſideration, I think 
it proveable in a very probable degree independant of chriſtianity z 
but on grounds very different from thoſe adopted by the preſent 
Biſhop of London (Porteus).“ P. 86, add to the note © Biſhop 
Clayton's Eſſay on Spirit, p. 14. P. 89, I. 7. f. as far r. ſo far. 
P. 134, I. 7, after agent add be. P. 145, I. 6, after it is add as, 
P. 164, I. 11, f. peſſitive 3 P. 177, I. 15, f. one r. our. 
P. 184, I. 19, f. it is anſwered r. I anſwer. P. 227, I. 10, f. brobity, 
r. probity; and in I. 15, add as a note to the word late, he was 
alive when this was written.” P. 238, I. 11, f. eminent r. emanent. 
P. 240, I. 14, add as a note, © I renounce this opinion on conſider- 
ation, as I have before mentioned in a note, p. 85, I. 4. P. 241, 
I. 7, add as a note, Dr, Smith has publiſhed in a late vol. of the 
Phil. Tranſ. a paper on the ſame ſubject. P. 251, note (I) I. 1, 
after concerning the add mobility of the. P. 330, I. 6, add “and in 
the beginning of his Conſiderations ſur les Corps Organixetn. P. 340, 
I. 11, f. thence r. this admiſſion. P. 351, I. 11, 4 conception r. cor- 
ruption. P. 399, note K after i. e. add tvith, P. 400, I. 13, 
after or add the; l. 14, after been add erroneouſly 3 I. 20, after 
place, add and is formed, P. 407, I. 5, f. ſecond r. ſecond. P. 
412, I. 4, f. Magellon, r. De Magellan. P. 427, |. 4, from 
the bottom, dele the period. P. 435, I. 1, after of add perſonal, 
P. 443, I. 3, add as a note, Archbiſhop Tillotſon, v. 12. ſerm. 2, 
ſays, „1 do not find that the doQrine of the immortality 
of the ſoul is expreſsly delivered in ſcripture.” P. 438, I. 15, 
add as a note, Since writing this Tra&, I find by an anſwer 
to a Socinian publication called the Naked Goſpel, that the au- 
thor of this latter, denied the reſurreQion of the ſame body.“ 
P. 444, I. 2, ſee the great uſe made of this hypotheſis in Dr. 
Porteus's ſermon on the Evidences of a Future State; |. laſt of 
the note, add © but how far the paſſages go to ſubſtantiate this 
doctrine 1 do not mean to ſay ; I think it cannot certainly be con- 
cluded from them.“ 
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| HEN Socrates was told 
that the Oracle had. pro- 
nounced him the wiſeſt 


man, he diſclaimed all title to ſuperior 
wiſdom except in this; that whereas 
others pretended to know every thing, 
he was conſcious that he knew no- 
thing.“ There was no affected modeſty 


in this anſwer : confidering how nu- 
merous, how diſcordant, and how dog- 


* Laert in Socrat. - 
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2 ON MORAL OBLIGATION. 


| matic were the ſects among the philo- 


ſophers in his time; how apt were the 
heads of each ſect to deliver as certain- 


ties the moſt improbable, and fre- 


quently abſurd conjectures, and how 
ready were their followers jurare in 
verba magiſtri, with implicit faith to 


adopt and aſſert the tenets of their 
leaders, the obſervation of Socrates 


may be truly conſidered, as a mark of 
more wiſdom, as well as more modeſty, 
than any of his cotemporaries appear 


to have poſſeſſed. | 


But the fall force of this oleh 
and the very high degree of knowledge 
it involves, can be perceived by thoſe 
only, who have ſought in vain for cer- 
tainty in ſubjects, apparently the moſt 
ſimple and obvious. With ſuch in- 
quirers it muſt not a little detract from 
the opinion they might otherwiſe en- 


tertain of the extent of human intellect, 


to conſider, that in many propoſitions 
of the utmoſt importance, no choice 
ſeems 
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ſeems remaining, but that of the leaſt 
of two apparent abſurdities ;*. that ſome 
of the cleareſt deductions of reaſon” are 
contradictory to the cleareſt axioms ;* 
and that of thEſtrongeſt repreſentations 
of our ſenſes, ſome are demonitrably 
falſe, and others at beſt problema- 
tical.“ From ſuch perplexing queſ- 
tions no ſcience is free: they occur to 
the divine, to the metaphyfician, the 
geometrician, the natural philoſopher. 
What ſhall we ſay then? Dogmati- 
cally- aſſert with the contradictious 
Pyhrroniſts that nothing is to be aſ- 
ſerted? or yield up the ground we can 
no longer diſpute, and with Socrates 
fairly confeſs our incapacity? The 


b To give an inſtance in each. Nothing exiſts 
without a cauſe : we found our proof of a firſt cauſe 
upon this; but wherever we ſtop we contradi& our 
axiom, I mean to ſay more on this, 


© Inſtances of this occur in the doctrine of 
infinities. | 

à The ſenſible qualities for inſtance, 

* Is there ſuch a thing as matter ? 


1 latter 
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latter courſe ſeems the more eligible, 
but were it adopted, improvement 
would ſoon end. 


The queſtion concerning the true 
ſource of moral obligation, although it be 
not perhaps inſoluble, yet one might be 
tempted to conjecture from the frequent 
diſcuſſion it has received, from the 
diſcordance of the opinions concerning 
it, from the difficulty of the ſubjects 
to which it is allied, and from the 
undecided ſtate in which it remains, 
that it was entitled to rank with the 
topics above alluded to. We have 
been able to diſcern a great part of the 
ſuperſtructure of morality, but no one 
can yet ſay with certainty, that he has 
diſcovered the foundation; and not- 
withſtanding the time cannot be 
pointed out, when mankind were not 
univerſally agreed that ſome things 
ought, and that others ought not to be 
done, no one has yet been able to 
aſſign the reaſon why, with reſpect to 

the 
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the individual ſo clearly, as to produce 
a general acquieſcence in his ſentiments, 
or to render further diſcuſſion unne- 


ceſſary. 


I have been tempted in my turn, 
to throw together ſome obſervations on 
the ſubject, not from a preſumption 
that I have been more fortunate than 
my predeceſſors, in diſcovering, what 
with talents and induſtry ſo far ſupe- 
rior, they ſought in vain; but from 
an opinion, that a queſtion of ſuch 
importance cannot be too frequently 
diſcuſſed while any obſcurity remains 
on it; and that if I have failed a 
diſcovery of my errors may poſſibly 
induce others to turn their thoughts 
to the ſubject with greater ability and, 
better ſucceſs. | 


Some confuſion has been introduced,* 
by intermixing the queſtion concerning 
the true ſource of moral obligation, with 


s Hutcheſon, Kaimes, Hume, c. 


B 3 the 
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the inquiry B we come by our moral 
ideas. Hence ſome writers ſeem to 
have thought it ſufficient, to ſhew 
(according to their reſpective hypo- 
| theſes) how the idea of moral obligation 
ariſes, But the taſk is not completed 
when that is performed. The latter 
queſtion indeed is of eaſy ſolution, nor 
will there be two opinions on the 
ſubject, among thoſe who have attended 
to the afſoctation of ideas, and are un- 
willing to admit more cauſes than are 
ſufficient to explain the phenomena. 
Our moral ideas we obtain from our 
patents, our tutors, our companions, 
our books. Neither is it ſufficient to 
ſhew what is the 2mmediate motive which 
induces men to follow their duty: it 
is evident from affociation, as Mr. Gay 
has ſhewn, that men frequently act 
without ſtopping to aſk why. In 


* Hartley, vol. J. . 498 


: Preliminary Diſſertation to King's Origin of 
Evil, p. 29. 


general, 
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general, from numerous repetitions of 
ſimilar circumſtances the caſe and the 
conduct are aſſociated intimately and 
immediately, which were ſo formerly 
remotely and mediately. The ſame 
phenomenon occurs in walking, in 
playing on an inſtrument, in dancing, 
as Hartley* has ſhewn. Again, many 
perſons have no other motive for acting 
agreeably to rectitude, than that it is 
the opinion. of their parents, or of the 
world. Add too, that a religious man 
not metaphyſically inclined would ſeek 
no farther in general than whether it 
were the command of God: in the 
ſame caſe the motives of a man not 
accuſtomed to religious impreſſions 
would be very different. It is not 
ſufficient therefore to ſhew how or why 
men uſually act; the queſtion is, can 
a better reaſon be aſſigned for the action 


& This is evident in all the caſes of the converſion 
of the voluntary into the imperfectly voluntary and 
automatic motions, 


B 4 than 


{ 
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than is uſually the inducement to it; 
and if fo, what is it ? 


Of the definitions that are given of 
moral obligation, the greater part are 
framed with a view to the hypotheſis 
of the definer, and thence include a 
petitio principii the metaphorical na- 

| ture of the term obligation has led 
to this and much other obſcurity. I 
cannot help thinking, that if the 
ſubje& had always been ſtated interro- 
gatively, leſs would have been written, 
and more would have been known con- 
cerning it. Inſtead therefore of laying 
down an abſtract definition of moral 
obligation, I ſhall ſtate a queſtion, and 
examine how far the anſwers are ſatis- 
factory, which the ſeveral hppotheſes 
reſpectively ſuggeſt. It is univerſally 
allowed, that in certain caſes, I ought 
{morally ſpeaking) to act in a certain 
manner, But why ought I to do ſo ? 
What is the /timate reaſon or motive 
which on an attentive conſideration of 
the 
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the ſubject ſhould induce me to act in 
this, rather than in that manner? Be- 


cauſe, ſay ſome, 


I. It is agreeable to the will of God. 


IT. To the eternal and neceſſary fit- 
neſs and congruity of things“ 


III. It is the dictate of the moral 
ſenſe." 


IV. It is the dictate of common 
ſenſe: of the a e. 


V. Vou are conſcious of a ſenſation 
that impels you ſo to do.“ 


VI. Vour underſtanding repreſents 
ſuch an action to you as right, and 
of courſe that you ought to do ſo." 


| Acquinas, Occam, Scotus, Suarez, Hobbes, 
Leibnitz, Barbeyrac, Warburton. 
= Grotius, Ruſt, Clarke, Balguy. 
* Hatcheſon, | 
* Lord Herbert, Reid, Beattie and Oſwald. 
Ellis. | 


4 Cudworth, Butler, Adams, Price. 


VII. It 
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VII. It is agreeable to right reaſon.” 


VIII. It is agreeable to the truth of 
things.“ | 


IX. It is conducive to general utility. 


X. It is conducive to the ben? eſſe, 
to your own greateſt good upon the 
whole." 


The above is the ſubſtance of the 
anſwers which the authors in the 
margin may be ſuppoſed to give to 
the queſtion. It is very poſſible that 


* Burlamaqui. 
* Wollaſton. 
Hume. 
u Gaſtrell, Cumberland, Puffendorf,“ Norris, 1 


Gay, t Turnbull,gs Rutherforth, 8 Soame jenyns, 
Dr. Johnſon. ,“ 


* Law of N and N book I. ch. vi. & 5, and the note thereon of 
Barbeyrac. + Miſcellanies, p. 214. 

t Preliminary Diſſertation, and note to King's Origin of Evil, 
p. 66, quarto edit, Note to Heineccivs, p. 16. 

¶Eſſay on Virtue, ch, vii. || Origin of Evil, Letter IV. 

„ Review of Soame Jenyn's Origin of Evil, in the Miſcellanies 
publiſhed by Davies, 3 vols. 3 

others 
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others may have adopted ſyſtems that 
would ſuggeſt anſwers different from 
"theſe; but as I pretend not to offer. 
a complete treatiſe on the ſubject, I 
hope to ſtand excuſed,” if giving thoſe 
opinions, and citing thoſe authors only 
that have occurred to me, other main- 
tainers of the ſame opinions, and other 
ſentiments of equal importance may 
have paſſed unnoticed. What I have 
offered would have been leſs incorrect, 
if more time or more books had been 
at my command. 
0 

The firſt opinion, “' that the ſourc 
_ * of moral obligation is to be ſought for 
** in the will of the Deity,” ſeems to 
have ariſen ch:efly from the prevalence of 
the chriſtian religion; which has a ten- 
dency to promote an habitual reference 
of every thing to God, far more than 
any other religious ſyſtem,, whether 
ancient or modern: though traces of 
this opinion may be inferred from the 
ſentiments of many of the ancient phi- 


loſophers 
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loſophers concerning the Deity, ſuch 
as Plato, Ariſtotle, Cicero and others.* 
This opinion was maintained among 
the ſchoolmen by Thomas Aquinas,” 
by Duns Scotus,* by Occam,* by 
Suarez, &c. of later authors Gale“ 
has advanced it, Hobbes,* Leibnitz,* 


* See the quotations in the Chevalier Ramſey's 
Diſcourſe of the Theology of the Pagans, I ſhall 
obſerve here once for all, that I have not had either 
opportunity or books to refer to all the original au- 
thors I quote. I might indeed have copied the 
references from the books I conſulted without ac- 
knowledgment, but I choſe rather to offer my real 
authorities, though they may not always be ſuch 
as a man of learning would refer to. 


Y Secunda Secundz Queſtio 88. 

z Court of the Gentiles, part IV. book III. ch. i. 
$ 2, parag. 2. 

* Cudworth cn eternal and immutable morality, 
p. 10. 
8 

See note 2. 

De cive, ch. xv. 5 5, 7. 
© See Barbeyrac's note to Puff. LN and N. 
book J. ch. vi. $5, and Burlamaqui's Nat. Law, 
Nugent's tranſlation, p. 64. 


Barbeyrac 
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Barbeyrac and Warburton,* whoſe ſet 
of opinions on the ſubject of morals 
ſeems to have been adopted by the pre- 
ſent Vinerian profeſſor.” Theſe ſeem 
the chief among thoſe who have de- 
duced all moral obligation from the 
Deity alone. Others, ſuch as Burla- 
maqui have indeed inſiſted upon the 
neceſſity of introducing the Deity in 
the caſe, but have not regarded him as 
the ſole ſource. Among the abettors 
of this hypotheſis Hobbes reſts all upon 
the attribute of infinite power, the 
expreſſions of Barbeyrac look the ſame 
way, nor are thoſe of M. Leibnitz very 
diſſimilar. Warburton does not ana- 
lyſe our idea of the Deity for the pur- 
poſe. Burlamaqui inſiſts that is neceſ- 
ſary to take in the idea of all his attri- 
butes ; and that although the will of 


* Ibid. and his note on Grotius, L. I. ch. i. 5 10. 
Divine Leg. vol. I. p. 86. 

b Month. Rev. Mar. 1784. 

' Burlamaqui, p. 89. 

* Ulli ſupra, 
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a being of infinite goodneſs, wiſdom 
and power be obligatory, no two of 
theſe attributes are ſufficient without 
the other. But whether one or all the 
attributes be taken into the account, 
the queſtion ſtill recurs why ought I 
to act agreeably to the will of God? 
Is this the ultimate reaſon or motive 
that induces me to act thus? The 
terms of this queſtion are not identical, 
and therefore it can be aſked : but if it 
can be aſked without an abſurdity, the 
hypotheſis is overturned, Again, let 
the caſe be ſuppoſed, that an action 
agreeable to the will of God is incon- 
ſiſtent with my happineſs upon the 
whole: the terms of the ſuppoſition 
do not involve a contradiction, and 
therefore it may be made. What ob- 
ligation then am I under, what induce- 
ment can I have to act in contradiction 
to my own happineſs, or what recom- 
penſe can be made me for fo doing ? 
Again, thoſe actions which are agree- 
able to the will of God, are they en- 
joined 
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joined without an end, upon no account 
whatever? Certainly not. For God 
is an intelligent agent: he is alſo a 
God of infinite benevolence, wiſdom 
and power. His injunctions there- 
fore cannot be nugatory, or for an evil 
end, but neceffarily for a good end: 
from the attributes of God therefore, 
it appears that the good meant to be 
effected by that conduct which he has 
enjoined, was the reaſon of its being 
enjoined. A reaſon therefore may be 
aſſigned beyond the mere will of the 
Deity, why ſuch a conduct ought to be 
purſued, namely, that which occa- 
ſioned it to be the will of the Deity. 
Cauſa cauſe eſt cauſa cauſati. 


Again : All propoſitions that are 
intuitively true, are by the term ob- 


vious, and undeniable by every one. 


But the propoſition, ** The Deity. is the 
only ſource af moral obligation, is far 
from being obvious, and it is denied by 
far more than thoſe who aflert it. But 

8 if 
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if it be not intuitively true, it is either 
not true at all, or by the terms, a rea- 
ſon is to be given why it is true, 
which ſhall be more evident than the 
propoſition itſelf. But this reaſon 
gives the death's wound to the hypo- 
theſis ; for whatever that reaſon be, it 
will ſhew that the will of God is not 
the ultimate reaſon why we do this or 
that. 


Again: It is evident that all argu- 
ments in favour of this hypotheſis, 
muſt conſiſt either of mere aſſertions, 
or be deduced from the inſufficiency 
of other ſyſtems : for, as appears from 
what has been juſt urged, if any reaſon 
be afligned why we ought to obey 
the will of God, that very reaſon 
proves the ſource of moral obligation 
to lie deeper than this hypotheſis ſup- 
poſes. As to the arguments from the 
inſufficiency of others, they will occur 
reſpectively as the other ſyſtems come 
to be conſidered, and were they juſt, 
they 
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they would be collateral and preſump- 
tive only, not concluſive. The remain- 
ing claſs, that of mere aſſertions, are 
of uſe only as illuſtrative of a propo- 
ſition which they neceſſarily ſuppoſe in- 
tuitively true. But beſide what has been 
urged concerning the univerſal acqui- 
eſcence claimed by every other intuitive 
propoſition, I may fairly appeal to the 
fame principle of perception, and aſk 
if the truth of this propofition be at 
firſt ſight ſo apparent, as to force con- 
viction upon every mind ? 


The only obſervation* in favour of 
this ſyſtem that I know of worth no- 
ticing is, „obligation implies an obli- 
« ger, and it is abſurd to talk of a man's 
*« obliging. himſelf.” If the objec- 
tors imply an obliger in their meaning of 
obligation, it amounts to no more than 
a petitio principii: but take the ſecond 
way wherein I have ſtated the queſtion, 


1 Warburton, and Barbeyrac. 
C what 
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what is the ulmitate reaſon or motive 
which ſhould induce me to act in this 
or that manner? In this caſe (which 
is the true ſtate of the queſtion) no 
obliger is neceſſary. I ſee not how it 
can be aſſerted, that if the command 
of God in any particular caſe were 
optional to a man, and more good than 
harm would upon the whole reſult from 
neglecting rather than obeying it, any 
ground of obligation could be ſhewn to 
induce a conformity. The reaſon why 
this ſtate of the queſtion was never 
conſidered by the abettors of this ſyſtem _ 
as far as I can find, ſeems to be that 
it never occurred to them that the com- 
mand of God could poſſibly in any caſe 
be inconſiſtent with the good upon the 
whole, of any individual, which cer- 
tainly is true in fa. But as no one 
could poſhbly heſitate which fide to 
take, were the commands of God evi- 
dently inconſiſtent with the ſummum 
bonum, no one, on attentive conſideration: 
can obey the commands of God merely 

becauſe 
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becauſe they are his commands. Again, 
if it be mere will only, that can oblige, 
if an obliger and a ſuperior be neceſ- 
ſary to obligation, then God neither is 
nor ever could be under any obligation. 
The contrary of which appears to me 
true. According to my opinion (the 
reaſons of which may be given here- 
after) it follows fromour ideas of the firſt 
cauſe, and of his attributes, that he is 
a neceſſary agent as far as we have any 
conception of ſuch, and that nothing 
that he hath ever done, or does, or will 
do, could have been otherwiſe, or have 
been omitted ; and I am not capable 
of conceiving a higher degree of obli- 
gation ; what more could an obliger 
effect? 1 conclude therefore, that 
there is ſome reaſon beyond the mere 
will of the Deity, for my acting in any 
particular manner, though that mode 
of action at the ſame time be acknow- 
ledged, agreeable to his will. 


C 2 $ II. We 


j 

| 
y 

! 

| : 
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8 II. We come now to the ſecond 


anſwer. You ought to do ſo, becauſe 


ſuch an action is conformable to the 


eternal and neceſſary fitneſs of things. 


An efſentie rerum ſunt eternæ, is a 


common queſtion in the ſchools, and 


by the ſchoolmen generally anſwered 
in the affirmative.” Among the anci- 
ents there were ſome who denied it, 
and the controverſy was renewed about 
the middle of the laſt century in con- 


ſequence of the ſame opinion (the nega- 


tive) being advanced by. Des Cartes, 
and his followers,” whoſe ſentiments 
were oppoſed among us by Ruſt biſhop 
of Dromore,* his annotator Glanville,* 


Cudworth,* Norris, Leibnitz, and 


„ Vide Stablii regul. Philof. in hanc. queſt. 
n Vide Cudworth on Morality, p. 28. 
% Lux orientalis, and Ruft's Diſcourſe on the 


Immutability of Truth annexed. 


P Ibid, | 4 Cudworth abi ſup, | 
A Metaphyſical Eſſay toward the Demonſtration - 
of a God, from the ſteady and immutable Nature 
of Truth; in his Miſcellanies. 


thoſe 
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thoſe who maintain the hypotheſis of 
obligation we. are about to examine. 
The ſtrict Carteſian hypotheſis was ſoon 
exploded, as it evidently contradicted 
the axiom, it is. impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be and not to be at the ſame 
time, and in the ſame reſpect : indeed 
the common inſtance by the writers on 
ſchool metaphyſics was a ſufficient 
anſwer. Eſſentia rerum ſunt eternæ, 
quia Deus volens producere hominem, 
verbs gratid, non poteſt illi tribuere eſſen- 
tiam Lapidis, quia non faceret hominem 
ſed Lapidem. The principal argument 
of the Carteſians was that if the eſſences 
of things, and all verities and falſities 
depend not upon the arbitrary will of 
God, then ſomething that was not 
God, would be independent of God. 


But they would be no otherwiſe ſo 
than impoſſibles are, and prior to the 


Vide Stahl. ubi. ſap; from Mendoza. 
Cudworth, p. 34. | 


3 | actual 
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actual exiſtence of things, thoſe poten- 
_ tral eſſences, verities and falfities are 
| ſynonimous with the wiſdom of God, 
that is God himſelf. To the Carteſians 
ſucceeded the maintainers of the more 
modified opinion, that although the 
relations of things do neceſſarily be- 
long to them while they exiſt, yet they 
depend upon God becauſe the things 
themſelves, the Relates and Correlates 
depend on him, and it was entirely 
arbitrary and optional to him, whether 
he conſtituted this ſyſtem of things 
and relations, or another ſyſtem of 
different things and different relations : 
alſo, that God chooſes this or that, 
not from any previous view of a greater 
good that would thence reſult, but that 
every thing, and the neceſſary effects 
of every thing are previouſly indifferent, 
and good only in conſequence of his 
election. This opinion is alſo con- 
troverted by the oppoſers of the Car- 
teſians before-mentioned, by Clarke 
and his followers, and by the main- 
tainers 
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tainers of the fixth hypotheſis of his mo- 
ral obligation before enumerated. The 
arguments in favour of it are ſtated by 
archbiſhop King,* and his tranſlator 
Gay, and their opinion is adopted by 
lord Bolingbroke. As far as good 
and evil, right and wrong are ſeparated 
from the pleaſure and pain ultimately 
produced by them, I think the latter opi- 
nion incontrovertible. But 1ſt. previous 
to the actual formation of the preſent 
ſyſtem, would any other of the ſyſtems 
in poſſe, have produced a greater ſum of 
happineſs than the preſent? 2. Was 
the greater ſum of happineſs reſultable, 
the inducement to God to prefer this ? 
3. This motive or inducement did it 
operate neceſſarily or not ; could God 
conſiſtently with his attributes have 
produced any other ? 


Theſe queſtions are extremely curi- 
ous, and far from being ſettled ; and as 


* Page 185, quarto edit. 
C 4 they 
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they are very nearly connected with 
the ſubject of obligation, I ſhall ſtate 
ſuch arguments as occur to me on both 
fides in the Appendix,” 


The terms fitneſs and unfitneſs, mean 
commonly the aptitude or inaptitude 
of a mean to an end; when applied to 
morals, if they mean any thing, they 
muſt be ſynonimous with virtue and 
vice, proper and improper, Not to 
enter at preſent into the diſpute whe- 
ther virtue and vice be founded upon 
the eſſential relations of things, or ar- 
bitrarious, and conſequent upon God's 
election of ſuch things; I aſk what 
motive or inducement have I to prac- 


tiſe virtue rather than vice, to act con- 


formably to this fitneſs, rather than 
oppoſite thereto? Is this queſtion 
evidently abſurd and identical? If it 
be not (as I think it is not) the hypo- 


I meant this: but I have given up the idea for 
the preſent. <8 


theſis 
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theſis in queſtion. does not reach far 
enough: we muſt dig deeper for the 
foundation. Again, it is certain that 
a courſe of virtuous actions is not al- 
ways its own reward in this life: a man, 
who looked no farther than the grave, 
might have reaſon to make the ſame 
exclamation that Brutus did, though 
his actions might have been even more 
uniformly and indiſputably virtuous 
than thoſe of Brutus. Hence the ne- 
ceflity of inferring a future ſtate of retri- 
bution. But if virtue were of itſelf 
a ſufficient. and reaſonable indueement” 
to us to follow, it, what need of any 
reward either here or hereafter ?' It is 
certain that, virtuous actions are fre- 
quently diſadvantageous and diſagree- 
able to us for the preſent; it is equally 
certain, that vice is at firſt ſight fre- 
quently more engaging: have we 10 
reaſon for giving up the pleaſurable 
and ſuffering the painful ſenſations? 
Is it the beauty of virtue that induces 
us ? or is it not rather the well- 

woe grounded 


* 
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grounded apprehenſion, that upon the 
whole of our exiſtence we ſhall be 
gainers by ſuch a conduct, and that 
the preſent pleaſurable courſe of vice 
is inconſiſtent with our future felicity ? 
Make the ſuppoſition, that vicious 


actions would, upon the whole of our 


exiſtence, produce a greater ſum of 
happineſs than a conſtant adherence to 
the fide of virtue: what motive? could 
any reaſonable man have to prefer this 


to the former? Or how can the 


Almighty poſſibly reward us, but by 
making us happy; or how puniſh, but 
by inflicting pain ? In fact, whatever 
may become of morality, religion 
teaches us to fly from the wrath to 
come! And the only motives it holds 


out to us, are a proſpect of a high de- 


gree of future pleaſure as the reward of 


The very maintainers of this opinion allow, that 


were virtue inconſiſtent without happineſs, we ſhould 


not be under any obligation to purſue it. See Bal- 
guy's Tracts, p. 89, 91, &c. Clarke's Boyle's Lect. 


258. 


virtue, 
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virtue, and a proportionate degree of fu- 
ture miſery as the infallible conſequence 
of vice. No direct argument can conſiſt- 
ently be urged in favour of this or any 
other opinion concerning the true 
ſource of moral obligation, becauſe if 
any reaſon could be given containing a 
medium of proof, that medium would 
be one ſtep nearer the truth than the 
propoſition it was meant to ſupport. 80 
that nothing can be ſtated in favour 
of the hypotheſis we are examining, 
which will be other than illuſtrative, 
or amount to more than a repetition of 
the aſſertion in different language. It 
is highly neceſſary to bear in mind 
throughout this diſquiſition, that the 
true anſwer to the queſtion muſt 
not admit of the interrogation why ? 
In fact, the obſervations of the writers 
who maintain this ſyſtem, conſiſt of 
nothing but aſſertions that there is a 
real difference, in the nature of things, 
between vice and virtue antecedent to 
God's appointment, and independent 

| of 
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of any happineſs or miſery that might 
reſult from the one or the other; a 
propoſition that may well be denied, 
- and if true, would not prove the obli- 
gatorineſs of virtue. | 


The only thing I have met with like 
an argument is this.“ The ſame 
* reaſon of things with regard to 
« which, the will of God always, and 
«« neceſſarily does determine itſelf to 
* chooſe to act only what is agreeable 
to juſtice, equity, goodneſs and truth, 

in order to the welfare of the whole 
* univerſe; ought likewiſe conſtantly 
«© to determine the wills of all ſubor- 
« dinate rational beings, to govern all 
© their actions by the ſame rules, for 
the good of the public in their re- 
«ſpective ſtations.” This amounts to 
no more than that the reaſons of things 
are obligatory both to God and to us. 


It is indeed rather unluckily expreſſed, 


| Clarke, p. 174. 
> for 
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for if one were inclined to cavil, one 
might ſay, if we ought to make the 
reaſon of things the guide of our actions 
becauſe God does ſo, then they are not 
of themſelves obligatory upon us. This 
may ſerve as an example of the im- 
poſſibility of producing conſiſtently a 
direct argument or medium of proof, in 
ſupport of the anſwer we may think pro- 
per to make to the queſtion in agitation. 


§ III. Why ought I to act virtuouſly 
rather than viciouſly? Becauſe: it is 
the dictate of the moral ſenſe, ſays a 
very ingenious writer. Dr. Hutcheſon, 
in his Inquiry concerning Moral -Good 
and Evil, and in his Illuſtrations of the 
Moral Senſe annexed to his Eſſay on 
the Paſſions, deduces all our moral 
ideas from a kind of inſtinctive appro- 
bation, an implanted ſenſe whoſe pecu- 
liar objects are the moral relations, in 
like manner as odours, of the ſenſe of 


»Sect. IV. and V. 


ſmelling 
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ſmelling ſavours, of _— ſounds of 
— &c. 


This is a ſtep toward the doctrine of 
occult qualities. He examines ſome 
of the ſchemes of preceding writers 
for accounting for our moral ideas, and 
on weighing them in the balance of 
his own diſquiſition, he finds them all 
wanting. It was rather a haſty con- 
cluſion however, that becauſe none of 
theſe ſchemes account for the motives 
that uſually do influence men in their 
moral determinations, therefore none 
of them aſſign the motive that ought to 
influence them. In like manner I 
might argue, that becauſe men do not 
always act upon the principles of the 
chriſtian religion, that religion does 
not afford them right principles to act 
upon. The moſt proper and reaſon- 
Able motive that can be aſſigned, for 
one mode of acting rather than ano- 
ther, is not always known, and if 


known, does not always occur, and 
when 
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when it occurs does not always actu- 
ally influence the agent, among men; 
nor would there be the leaſt difficulty 
in this, to any one who had been at 
the pains of conſidering the doctrine of 
the affociation of ideas; and yet, Hut- 
cheſon was not totally unacquainted 
with thoſe phenomena. But to pro- 
| ceed to his ſyſtem. Why ought. I to 
act thus? It is one of thoſe actions, 
he would ſay, which the moral ſenſe 
incites you inſtinctively to approve, 
and therefore you ought to do it. But 
why ought I to follow the dictates of 
the moral ſenſe ? Video meliora probogue, 
but if the deteriora are the more plea- 
ſant, as they commonly are, what in- 
ducement have I to give them up? 
| You follow the dictates of the moral 
ſenſe? Yes. And why do you ſo? 
You may, if you pleaſe, as in fact you 
frequently do, act directly the con- 
trary. If you had it not in your power 
to act contrary to thoſe dictates, in- 
deed it would be abſurd in me to aſk 
why 
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why you follow them? But it is 


evident the queſtion may be aſked, and 


if ſo, what becomes of this hypotheſis? 


Again; This opinion is extremely 


| unphiloſophical, becauſe it recurs to 


an arbitrary, conjectural and unknown 
cauſe to account for that which may 
be accounted for from principles al- 


ready well known and aſcertained. 


With reſpect to the origin of our mo- 
ral ideas in general, the queſtion has 
been already anſwered: it would be 
egregious trifling to explain at length, 
as if it were neceſſary to be done, how 
thoſe ideas originate with us, after 
what has been ſaid by Hartley on the 
general ſubject of affociation. And 
with reſpe&t to the obligatorineſs of 
actions in particular, this ſyſtem ex- 
plains nothing which mere Perception is 
not equivalent to. Accordingly it has 
never been very prevalent among perſons _ 


of a philoſophical turn : at the beſt it 


is very unneceſſary. But farther, if 
our 
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our moral ideas ariſe from an implanted 
ſenſe, they muſt partake of the proper- 
ties of ſenſible qualities in general, and 
are not fignificative of any thing real 
in actions: ſo that we have as much. 
authority for faying that heat is in the 
fire, as that any actions are right or 
wrong, whatever may be the ideas in- 
_ cluded in thoſe terms. But I think 
it cannot be denied, without down- 
right Cartefianiſm, that while the 
things themſelves are in actual exiſt- 

ence their relations are neceſſary to 
them, whether moral or any other. 
Again, according to this opinion, that 
which every man takes to be a part of 
morality is abſolutely ſo to him, ex- 
actly as the ſenſation of heat to me, 
which is occaſioned by a ſubſtance of 
a warmer temperature than my body, 
although the temperature of that ſub- 
ſtance being below yours would give 
the ſenſation of cold to you; for it is 
nothing real that you perceive inde- 


pendent of your own ſenſations. Hence 
Mm» what 
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what we now term an erroneous judg- 
ment in morals, would be full as true 
and as real, as what is termed a right one. 
Again, this being an inſtinctive appro- 
bation common to all men, there ought 
to be no difference of opinion on the 
ſubje& of morals; but. let not merely 
the private opinions of men,* but the 
codes of laws ancient and modern be 
examined, and it will ſoon be diſcovered 
how little the theory and the fact cor- 
reſpond... The difference is ſo great as 
to be the ſole foundation of their opi- 
nion, who with ſome plauſibility aſſert 
that nothing is juſt or unjuſt, but what 
is determined ſo to be by the laws of 
each ſtate. 


In ſhort, there is nothing that I 
know of to ſupport this hypotheſis, 


© Vide Locke's Eſſay, chap. iii. 
4 See the quotations in Cudworth on Morality, 
p. 4. Protagoras, Polus, Callicles, Thraſymachus, 
Glauco in Plato's Theatætus, Gorgias in his Politics. 
Hobbes, Locke, chap. on moral relations. 


but 
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but the zp/e dixit of the maintainer of 
it; and as it is merely a feeling or 
emotion in him, I cannot aſſert that 
he has it not; I can only ſay that 1 
have it not, that I know of no one 
who has it ; that all the phenomena it 
is intended to ſolve can be explained 
without it; and even if it were com- 
mon to all mankind, it gives no ſolu- 
tion to the queſtion we are diſcuſſing, 
becauſe it admits of a farther one. 


Lord Kaimes* in his Eſſays on the 
Principles of Morality and Natural 
Religion, finds fault with Hutcheſon's 
ſcheme *© becauſe. it excludes juſtice 
and every thing which may be ſtrictly 
* called duty ! and becauſe it aſſigns no 
te diſtin meaning to the terms right, 
obligation, duty, ought, ſhould !” It 
appears to me that Hutcheſon, in his 
Inſtinctive Approbation, meant to in- 
clude obligation, and indeed his ſecond 


Page 55. f Page 36. 
D 2 definition 
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definition of it* is a ſummary of his opi- 
nions ; it means, he ſays, that every 
*« ſpectator, or the agent of the action 
upon reflection muſt approve it, or 
* diſapprove his omitting it according 
* to the circumſtances.” The term 
approbation indeed, is ſeldom uſed but 
with reference to the conduct of others, 
but when uſed reſpecting a mode of con- 
duct which we are about to purſue, it 
implies that mode of conduct to be more 
eligible upon the whole than its op- 
poſite. As to the uſual ideas annexed 
to obligation, they ariſe from the term 
being a metaphor, and if lord Kaimes 
have any other and farther meaning 


than Hutcheſon, it can only be that of 


extraneous impulſe, as if a man were 


— 


puſhed by ſomething behind him. 


Whatever his meaning way be (for it is 
not eaſy to diſcover it) he has ſubſtituted 
an hypotheſis in no reſpect, that 1 
can diſcover, different from Hut- 
cheſon's, except that his lordſhip 
8 Ulioftrations of the Moral Senſe, p- 232. 


keeps 
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keeps to the old metaphors of right 
and obligation, whereas the other 
adopts the term approbation. With lord 
Kaimes, obligation is an inſtinctive 
feeling ſenſation or emotion reſpect- 
ing right or wrong, fit or unfit; 
and the terms duty, obligation, ought, 
ſhould, denote thoſe feelings, and have 
no meaning but upon the ſuppoſition 
of ſuch. ** The authority* (meaning 
obligation) of conſcience lies in this 
* circumſtance, that we feel and per- 
« ceive the action to be our duty, and 
* what we are indiſpenſibly bound to per- 
form. It is in this manner that the 
moral ſenſe with regard to ſome ac- 
** tions (for by the way he not only 
has a direct chapter upon the moral 
ſenſe, but explains it as Hutcheſon 
explains it, compares its ſenſation to 
ſenſible qualities, and includes in it 
all that Hutcheſon included except Bis 
own meaning of obligation which he 
makes a diſtin feeling) “ the moral 
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«« ſenſe with regard to ſome actions 
«© plainly bears upon it the marks of 
* authority over all our appetites and 


** affeftions. It is the voice. of God 


* within us which commands our 
« ſtricteſt obedience, juſt as much as 
* when his will is declared by expreſs 
„ revelation.” How differs this hypo- 
theſis from Hutcheſon's? Both imply 


that right and wrong fignify only feel- 


ings or emotions in us, and both make 
the moral relations the peculiar objects 


of an implanted ſenſe. There is no- 


thing can urged againſt Hutcheſon's 
hypotheſis which will not equally af- 
fect his lordſhip's, and with reſpect to 
to the queſtion what is the moſt rea- 
ſonable motive that can be aſſigned why 
one ſhould act thus rather than thus? 


both hypotheſes are nothing to the 


purpoſe. Granting we have ſuch feel- 
ings and emotions, it will not be de- 
nied that we have it in our power to 
diſregard them, why ſhould we not? 
There are multitudes of feelings or 

emotions 
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emotions equally ſtrong, that men do 
actually diſregard. - 


$ IV. Not very diſſimilar to the 
preceding, is the next opinion-we have 
to examine. It had long been an opi- 
nion that conſcience conſiſted of a ſet 
of implanted moral ſentiments, to which 
were conjoined the idea of obligation. 
Locke, in his chapters againſt innate 
principles, endeavoured to ſhew, that 
ſuch principles, whether ſpeculative. or 
practical, were not innate or implanted, 
among other reaſons becauſe it could 
be 'ſhewn how we came by them. 
Among the inſtances uſually given of 
ſuch implanted principles, he examines 
thoſe of lord Herbert of Cherbury, who 
modeſtly inſiſts upon five only, and 
moreover gives us half a dozen marks 
whereby they might be diſcovered. 


i Innate : ſuch as ariſe from our frame, or nature. 
Implanted ; ſuch as are ſuperadded independently of 
-of human means : whether be meant, is not ſaid, 


D 4 Mr. 


that I recolleR. 
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Mr. Locke thinks even theſe are five 
too many, and accordingly he ſets him 
ſelf to reaſon againſt them. But what 
would Mr. Locke have ſaid to the long 
catalogue of implanted propoſitions _ 
with which Dr. Reid* has preſented 
us, and which has received the imprima- 
fur of the doctors Oſwald and Beattie ? 
| Nor does this catalogue contain the 
4 whole of them, but at ſome future 
[ period Dr. Reid will condeſcend to 
| point out ſome more. And yet, not- 
l withſtanding this, all the three Gentle- 
men have written large books for the 
ſole purpoſe of informing us, that it 
i was abſurd to write any books upon 
the ſubject, becauſe every man of com- 
ji mon ſenſe was ſufficiently . acquainted 
| with the catalogue already; that all theſe 
| untaught ſentiments are as evident as 
| our exiſtence; that it is the height 


= of folly to reaſon concerning them, 
[| and that the cauſe of religion and of 


morality 


| 

| 

| : 

| | & Inquiry into the Human Mind. 
| be” 
| 

N 
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morality has been materially injured by 
all argument produced in its favour: 
that in their opinion (as it ſhould ſeem) 
Mr. Soame Jenyns, and the author 
of *©* Chriſtianity not Founded upon 
Argument,” are the only perſons (them- 
ſelves excepted) who treat the ſubject 
in an orthodox manner. 


Their ſentiments on the topic of 
morality are thus expreſſed by Dr. 
Beattie, far the moſt elegant writer of 
the three. © Mankind believe a cer- 
e tain mode of conduct incumbent 
* upon them in certain circumſtances, 
* becauſe a notion of duty ariſes in 
* their mind, when they contemplate 
e that conduct in relation to thoſe cir- 
* cumſtances. I ought to be grateful 
for a favour received. Why? Be- 
* cauſe my conſcience tells me fo. 
© How do you know you ought to 
„ do that of which your conſcience 


| Eſſay on Truth, p. 74. fifth edit. 1774. 
« enjoins 
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* enjoins the performance? I can give 
* no farther reaſon, but I /eel that ſuch 
is my duty. Here the inveſtigation | 
* muſt ſtop, or if it be carried a little 
* farther muſt return to this point. 
* I know that I ought to do what 
* my conſcience enjoins, becauſe God 
* is the author of my conſtitution, 
* and I obey his will when I act ac- 
* cording to the principles of my 
* conſtitution. Why do you obey the 
« will of God? Becauſe it is my duty. 
% How know you that? My con- 
« ſcience tells me ſo, &c.” Again, 
p. 421. That the human ſoul is 
a permanent ſubſtance, that God is 
« infinitely wiſe and good, that virtue 
* and vice are eſſentially different, that 
e there is ſuch a thing as truth, and 
that man in many caſes is capable 
* of diſcerning it, are ſome of the 
principles which this book is in- 
** tended to vindicate from the objec- 
tions of ſcepticiſm.” And this he 
does by the ſingle appeal to the inter- 


nal 
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nal feeling, or what he calls common 
ſenſe. Wiſeacres are ye all, ye Clarkes, 
and Kings, and Lockes, and Hartleys ! 
Ye write about the ſubject, and about 
it, without coming a whit the nearer, 
when all this while your maid- ſervants 
may know at the leaſt, as much of theſe 
abſtruſe ſubjects as yourſelves. 


But are there ſuch things, one might 
aſk, as virtue and vice? Ves. And 
they are eſſentially different? Ves. 
And how know you this? My conſci- 
ence tells me ſo. Then what your 
conſcience tells you is virtue, is vir- 
tue; and what it informs you is vice, 
is vice? It is the only, and a ſuffi- 
cient criterion, is it not? Undoubt- 
edly, no man of common ſenſe would 
diſpute it. But what ſhall we do with 
an erroneous conſcience ? Felton ſtab- 
bed the duke of Buckingham. Claren- 
don“ tells us, that when he was aſked 


m Book IV. 
who 
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who inſtigated him, he anſwered that 
no man living. had credit or power 
enough to inſtigate him: that it pro- 
ceeded only from himſelf and the im- 
pulſe of his own conſcience. But how do 
you know you ought to do what your 
conſcience impels to? I can give no 

_ farther reaſon, ſays Felton, but I fee/ 
that ſuch is my duty. Jacques Clement" 
was aſked why he ſtabbed Henry III. of 
France; it was the dictate of his con- 
ſcience; he felt that it was his duty 
ſo to do: and many other people fel? 
the ſame thing, and accordingly his 
action met with many defenders. Upon 
exactly the ſame ground can be ſup- 
ported the actions of Ravilliac, and the 
Seur Guiſcard, the Iriſh maſſacre, the 

maſſacre of St. Bartholemew, the Sicilian 
veſpers, the holy inquiſition, the pious 
burnings of proteftants by queen Mary, 

and of catholics by queen Elizabeth, 
the impriſonment of Bidle, and the 


n See the quotations in Rutherforth's Eſſay on 
Virtue, p. 112. 


pilloring 
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pilloring of Peter Annet. But enough 
of this“ young gentlemans' and ladies 
philoſophy :”* it deſerved not the ſevere 
correction of ſo maſterly a hand, as that 
of Prieſtley. Nor would the mode in 
which I have expreſſed myſelf on the 
ſubject be juſtifiable if it were not au- 
thorized by the arrogance of the authors 
themſelves, and by their contemptuous 
manner of treating thoſe who have 
reaſoned upon the ſame ſubjects, and 
whoſe knowledge was ſo far ſuperior. 
If Warburton's extreme learning and 
acuteneſs be no juſtification of his im- 
pertinence, what claim to indulgence 
have ſuch writers? 


S v. The fame objections that lie 
againſt the preceding hypotheſis, and 
that of Mr. Hutcheſon and lord Kaimes 
equally affect the Diſſertation on the 
Nature of Obligation prefixed to the 
„Summary of the Roman Law, 
abridged from Taylor by the Rev. Mr. 


Ellis. In this Diſſertation, he begins 
by 
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N by examining whether ſenſation, or 
reaſon, be the immediate motive to 
action univerſally : and from an analyſis 
of ſeveral of our actions he concludes, 

that in all caſes we are impelled to act 
by a ſenſation. Hence as obligation 1s 
a motive to action, he argues, that 
obligation alſo is a ſenſation. This 
particular ſenſation he deduces from 
the operation of certain circumſtances 
upon our implanted affections, ſelfiſh, 
ſocial, and religious; which are of 
ſuch a nature, as neceſſarily to pro- 

P duce that, ſenſation, feeling or emotion 

| | | which we term obligation, whenever 

we are placed in the circumſtances 
| adapted to each. The general ob- 
= jections to this ſyſtem are, that it 

Ml introduces a three-fold gratuitous cauſe, 

| | to explain phenomena, which can be 

| much better explained without it; it 
makes obligation ariſe not from any 
thing real in the actions themſelves, but 

a mere emotion in us, and of courſe a 
falſe conſcience is equally true with 
a true 
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a true one; it admits of the queſtion 
why? What reaſonable motive or in- 
ducement have I to act according to 
this emotion rather than oppoſite there- 
to? Is the anſwer, I feel, I ought to 
do ſo? So do the orthodox catholics 
when they roaſt heretics at an auto de fe. 
It ſolves not the capital difficulty to 
which it is liable, from its being un- 
connected with any ſtatement of advan- 
tage, or diſadvantage, namely, what if a 
great degree of miſery upon the whole 
were the reſult of a regular adherence to 
the dictates of theſe emotions? Should 
I in that caſe be hound to ſuch adherence ? 
But this ſyſtem is liable alſo to particular 
objections: 1. It uſes the term ſenſation 
in a ſenſe to which it has never before 
been applied that I know of. 


By ſenſation is uſually underſtood 
the perceived impreſſions of objects on 
our ſenſes : of which, when the ideas 
occur either from reminiſcence, or the 
force of imagination, Locke terms 

them 
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them ideas of ſenſation, and Hartley 
includes them under the general name 
of ideas. But in this acceptation, our 
ſenſations are notoriouſly not the only 
motives to action, nor are our moral 
ideas ſenſations, unleſs a fixth ſenſe 
be ſuppoſed with Hutcheſon, to juſtify 
the term. So that unleſs the author 
mean by ſenſation, - ſomething which 
is not its general fignification, he fails 
in his ground-work. Suppoſe I am 
conſidering by myſelf in my cloſet 
whether I ſhall lend a ſum of money to 
my friend, or pay my debts with it, 
and then proceed to the latter courſe : 
are my inducements in this caſe any 
thing but ideas? or does any ſenſe, 
impreſſed by external objects, incite 
me to the action? Surely not. | 


Again; He ſuppoſes we have im- 
-planted affections, which being acted 
on by their peculiar objects, occaſion 
the emotion or feeling which we term 
obligation. As an inſtance of one of 


theſe 


— 
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theſe affections (the ſocial, he adduces 
the parental cm:) but this is evidently 
generated, nor has the father any af- 
fection for the child in the womb, nor 
for ſome time after, 'while the mother 
feels ſtrongly toward it. Beſides, how 
did this operate among the Lacedemo- 
nians? They felt it their duty to give 
up their children to inſpectors, and if 
not apparently hearty, to be thrown 
into the common receptacle of infirm 
babes: the caſe of the Chineſe might 
alſo be urged, if it were not a fully 
ſufficient anſwer that this parental rm 
can be accounted for from aſſociation. 
His other inſtances, for the other affec- 
tions ſerve his purpoſe no better, 
Again, this diſſertation advances no 
hypotheſis eſſentially different from the 
well-known ſyſtem of Hutcheſon ; both 
deduce our moral ideas from implanted 
inſtincts, both make them depend upon 
ourſelves and not on the actions, and 


* Plut. vit. Lycurg. 


E to 
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to both the terms feeling ſenſation or 


emotion are appropriate; and they are 


both abnoxious to the ſame capital 
objections. As the hypotheſis of Ellis 
therefore is introduced with an air of 
novelty, ſome diſtinction more than is 


at firſt fight apparent ſhould have been 


pointed out between it, and theſe which 


_ preceded, to which it ſeems eſſentially 


ſimilar. 


$ VI. We come now to a ſyſtem that 
lies a little deeper. The ideas of duty 
and right, ſay the maintainers of it, ſo 
far as the oppoſite to the latter is wrong, 
imply obligation. Of the two oppoſite 
courſes in your choice, your underſtand- 
ing plainly points out that the one is 
really and eſſentially wrong and the 


other right: there is no room therefore 


to heſitate. 


f This hypotheſis ſuppoſes, 


1. That right and wrong are effen- 


tial qualities of actions themſelves. 
2 2. That 
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2. That theſe qualities are perceived 
intuitively without any medium of 


proof, by the underſtanding. 


3. That when an action is perceived 
to be right, we perceive alſo, that we 
are obliged to perform it, and that all 
right actions are neceſſarily and eſſen- 
tially obligatory as ſuch, without any 
proſpe&t of advantage or reference t to 
any other conſideration. 


The firſt ſuppoſition has already been 
noticed : if the right and the wrong of 
actions mean more than their tendency, 
to make us happy or unhappy upon the 
whole of our exiſtence, it is ſo much 
more than I am diſpoſed to allow. Of 
this, more hereafter. As to the ſecond 
ſuppoſition. I think, Price after Cud- 
worth, has unneceſſarily limited his 
ſyſtem, by confining the moral relations 
to the underſtanding as objects appro- 


» On Morality, p. 272. 
E 2 priate 
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priate thereto. In ſupport of this, he 
examines Locke's opinion, that all our 
ideas are either ideas of ſenſation or re- 
flection, or founded on thoſe. And 
from the impoſſibility as he apprehends, 
of ranking among ideas of ſenſation, 
ſome that are uſually ſo placed, ſuch as 
ſolidity, cauſality, equality, &c. he 
infiſts that there muſt be ſome faculty 
of the mind which makes up for the 
deficiency of the ſenſes, and perceives 
intuitively theſe relations. This faculty 
he thinks can be no other than the 
underſtanding. 


It were devoutly to be wiſhed we 
had done uſing words without ideas. 
No man has ever yet ſhewn preciſely 
what. he meant by the underſtanding, 
or any other among the bundle of 
faculties, which make up our idea of 
the ſoul. The only allowable uſe of 
the words, is, as fignificative of the 
unknown cauſe of known effects, like 

| the 
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the terms attraction and gravity in 
natural philoſophy. But, if | theſe 
effects can be explained by the opera- 
tion of known cauſes, the terms ought 
reaſonably to be rejected. Now it 
cannot be denied but all our mental 
phenomena can be well explained and 
accounted for upon the doctrine of 
aſſociation, with the ſole property of 
perception, or the fmplex apprebenſio of 
the logicians. And he who would 
reject that doctrine, (which no one 
ever did who had confidered it) in the 
ſolution of the actual phenomena uſu- 
ally aſcribed to the mind, is no more 
to be diſputed with, than the objections 
of him are to be refuted, who having 
never read Euclid, was diſpoſed to deny 
that the antecedents are to the conſe- 
quents reſpectively, as the antecedents 
to the conſequents conjointly, where 
the magnitudes are proportional.* 
p \ oF 4 


4 Euc. V. 12. 
. TW 
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Dr. Adams,” indeed, although he 
frequently uſes the term underſtanding, 
explains it by ſimple perception, nor 
is there occaſion for introducing ought 
elſe for the explanation of the ideas 
which Dr. Price refers to the under- 
ſtanding. To inſtance in the idea of 
equality: when I fee two ſticks exactly 
ſimilar in other reſpects, except that 
the one is longer than the other ; are 
my ſenſes ſufficient to diſcern any dif- 
ference between them? In fact, it is 
a contradiction in terms to ſay, that 
I ſee one is longer than the other, and 
yet that I cannot. ſee any difference 
between them. To that difference we 
give the name of inequality. Suppoſe 
the exceſs in length of the one ſtick 
above the other be cut off, ſo that the 
one being applied to the other as they 
lie on a table, their ends ſhall be 
in the ſame vertical line: is not my 
eye ſight ſufficient to ſee this ſameneſs, 


F Sermon on the Nature and. Obligation of 
Virtue, p. 6, | 


this 
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this correſpondence? Certainly. To 
this correſpondence we give the name 
of equality. How then can it be denied 
that equality is one of the ideas of 
ſenſation? In fact it is only reviving 
the old diſpute between the Scotiſts and 
the Occamiſts, and he that aſſerts there 
is ſuch a thing as ſolidity, ſeparate from 
any thing ſolid, or equality ſeparate 
from any thing equal, ought to point it 
out. Any one however, who will be at 
the pains of examining what his ideas 
are, when the words ſolidity and equality 
are mentioned, will inſtantly perceive, 
that the ideas of them are inſeparably 
attached to thoſe of ſome ſenſible ob- 
jets from which he has derived them.” 
In like manner, no one can frame to 
himſelf the abftraf idea of a horſe, 
a houſe, whiteneſs, &c. there is 
always ſome, though not always a very 


»The ſeparate exiſtence of abſtract ideas, is un- 
anſwerably confuted by Berkeley, in the firſt part of 
has Principles of Human Knowledge. 


E 4 diſtinct 
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diſtinct idea of a particular. Upon the 
ſyſtem of aſſociation which theſe authors 
take no notice of, this is ſtill more 


plain. 


As to the third ſuppoſition included 
in this hypotheſis. Whatever is 
* right is of courſe obligatory, as ſuch, 
* and for no other reaſon ; ſo that the 
** queſtion why ought we to do what is 
* right? is identical and abſurd.” 
Hence conſiſtently enough with their 
hypotheſis, the maintainers of it aſſert, 
that nothing is right for any reaſon, 
but it is ſo becauſe it is ſo, and of 
courſe we cannot perceive that is ſo 
through any medium of proof, by any 
other criterion but the underſtanding 
or perception, intuition only. To this 
I object, | 


Firſt, The underſtandings or per- 
ceptions of men being ſimilar in kind, 
however various in degree, this cannot 


be an intuitive truth, becauſe the ge- 
ith | nerality 
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nerality-of mankind, if not all of them, 
except the ſupporters of this theory, 
do not in fact perceive that any thing 
is right or obligatory intuitively and in 
the firſt inſtance, but reſpectively and ſe- 
condarily, for a reaſon, viz. either be- 
cauſe it is one of the ten command- 
ments, or becaule it is in ſome” other 
part of the Bible, or becauſe it is en- 
ated by law, or becauſe it is generally 
agreed to be right, or becauſe perſons, 
whoſe opinions they reverence, inform 
them that it is right, or becauſe it is 
one of thoſe things which they have 
been taught to conceive of as right, 
and I and many more think any ſuch 
action right, becauſe it is conducive to 
general utility; and obligatory, becauſe 
it is conducive to my happineſs upon 
the whole. Every other propoſition 
intuitively. true is univerſally acknow- 
ledged, but by whom but themſelves 
can the authors alluded to, ſhew that 
this ſelf-evident and intuitive propoſi- 
tion is acknowledged? I object 
Secondly, 


j 
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Secondly, That as men's underſtand- 
ings are, and for ought we know, al- 
ways were ſimilar; and as, according to 
this hypotheſis, it is the only and the 
ſufficient criterion of right and wrong, 
there ought to have been no difference 
among mankind concerning the com- 


ponent parts of the ſyſtem of morality. 


But the Lacedemonians thought it 
right to deſtroy their infirm children: 
Solon and the Athenians thought it 
right to forbid the elegant amuſement 
of Pæderaſty to their ſlaves, as only fit 
for gentlemen. Some nations (on Hob- 
bes's principle I ſuppoſe) think it right 
to worſhip the Devil, and as to the 


fitneſs and congruity of polygamy to 
the nature of things, in an eaſtern 

country, who dares deny it? For the 

ſäame reaſon the chriſtian revelation was 


uſeleſs, for its greateſt, if not its only 
uſe, is as an aſcertained. and ſufficient 
ſanction to morality; but if the under- 
ſtanding be ſufficient to perceive theſe 
ſelf-evident and eternal truths, and if 
when 
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when perceived they were of themſelves 
obligatory, what need of any thing 
elſe? Dr. Adams aware of this, in 
the Appendix to his elegant ſermon, 
inſiſts that obligation is one thing, 
and the rewards and puniſhments con- 
nected with the conformity or other- 
wiſe to what is obligatory, is another; 
totally different and arbitrarily con- 
nected. This brings me to my 


Third objection. Many actions that 
are right, are frequently extremely irk- 
ſome and diſagreeable; many that are 
wrong are wonderfully pleaſant. Surely 
there ought to be ſome ſubſtantial re- 
compenſe by way of inducing me to 
give up the pleaſurable for the painful. 
If it be ſaid it is evidently right to do 
ſo, this may be, but it is a mere name, 
or at any rate I can ſee nothing in 
rightneſs as ſuch, which is to me, a 
ſufficient inducement to make myſelf 
unhappy: nay, according to the opi- 
nion of theſe gentlemen, extreme miſery 

may 
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may be arbitrarily connected with 
rightneſs as well as extreme happineſs, 
and even in this caſe, according to 
them, I ſhould be bound in conſcience 
to make myſelf eternally miſerable 
without the leaſt recompenſe; for no 
one can be rewarded but by being made 
happy; nor can any one be puniſhed 
but in making him miſerable. All this 
is to me evidently abſurd. And I ſtate 
the following aſſertion as intuitiveſy 
true; if doing what is right gives me 
uneaſineſs or pain, and doing what is 
wrong gives me pleaſure, there is rea- 
ſon to aſk why ſhould I do what is 
right? And farther, if in ſuch caſe, 
T a&ually da, what is right, I have, 
and every other man always has, ſome 
farther reaſon for ſo doing. If fo, this 
hypotheſis is falſe: No legiſlator what- 
ever, Whether human or divine, ever 
enacted any law but he proceeded on 
the neceſſity of conforming to my opi- 
nion, and annexed miſery to the breach 
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of his injunctions : none but God 
could uniformly reward. 


Fourthly, There is the ſame objection 
againſt this as againſt the hypotheſes of 
Hutcheſon, Kaimes, Beattie and Ellis, 
ſubſtitute underſtanding for conſcience, 

and all that has been ſaid concerning 
theirs, will apply to this. Why did 
you ſtab the duke of Buckingham, Mr. 
Felton? Becauſe it was right ſo to do. 
How do you collect that ſuch an action 
is right? My underitanding informs 
me it is ſo. Why ought you to do what 
your underſtanding informs you is 
right? Becauſe I ought? but why 
ought you? Becauſe my underſtanding 
informs me ſo. 


But reaſon (or our perception of 
truth and falſehood, through the means 
of ſelf-evident axioms) could never have 
informed Felton, that taking the ſword 
from the hand of Juſtice was conducive 
to general utility: the true criterion of 

| virtue 
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virtue as { think; But the fad really 
was, that he thought he did right in fo 
doing. We may deny, that ſuch an 
action was conducive to the general 
good, but we have no right to deny, 
that his underſtanding informed him 


he ought to do ſo: and if it did he was 


not guilty; and if he were not guilty, 
he ought not to have been puniſhed ; 
or if he ought to have been puniſhed 
here, it would be no foundation for 
puniſhment hereafter. 


This is an important argument ; I 
beg permiſſion to ſay a very few words 
more upon it. The maintainers of the 


opinions I oppoſe may retort upon me. 
Why did you ſtab the duke of Buck- 


ingham, Mr. Felton? Becauſe it was 


for the general good to take a villain of 
' ſuch magnitude out of the world. 
How do you collect it was for the 


general good? My reaſon informed 
me that it was do. Here, ſay they, a 


man is | puniſhed for doing what his 
reaſon 
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reaſon informs him was for the general 
good, and why not as juſtly becauſe 
his underſtanding or his conſcience 
fallaciouſly informed him it was right ? 
Becauſe you have precluded yourſelves, 
I reply, from offering any reaſon why 
his underſtanding or his conſcience was 
wrong; for that reaſon would over- 
throw your hypotheſis, and under- 
ſtanding or conſcience would no longer 
be the criterion of truth ; and alſo be- 
cauſe the propoſition would no longer 
be intuitively true. If you tell Felton, 
therefore, that his underſtanding or 
his conſcience deceived him, you can 
only advance the ipſe dixit, that yours 
is right, and his wrong, for the cri- 
terion to determine which is right, 
and which wrong, will of courſe be the 
criterion of right and wrong itſelf, 
which overthrows the whole of your 
ſyſtem. I, on the contrary, have not 
precluded myſelf from offering him a 
reaſon why he was miſtaken, becauſe 
the criterion of truth with me is not 

Felton's 
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Felton's opinion, but that upon which 
his opinion ought tohave been founded: 
and I have a right to ſay, before you 
committed a fact of ſuch magnitude, 
you ſhould have taken care to have 
examined the ſubje& more thoroughly; 
and it was in your power, with proper 
attention, to diſcover, that if every one 
were to take the liberty you have 
taken, there would be an end of civil 
ſociety. 


Theſe obſervations, I think, make 
the difference manifeſt between our 
opinions, and juſtify me in having 
turned their repreſentations upon 
themſelves. | 


$ VII. Burlamaqui, of whom we 
have already made ſome mention, in 
his well written Treatiſe on Natural 
and Politic Law, a ſummary of what 
has been ſaid by Grotius and Puffen- 
dorf; argues (chap. v.) that man ought 
to ſquare his conduct by ſome rule: 
ths that 
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that as every thing we behold has its 
deſtination and end, which ſuppoſes 
a rule or means to that end, man alſo 
muſt have his; from analogy, and - 
from the inconvenience that would 
ariſe if he were not to conform his 
conduct to ſome rule adapted to his 
end. This rule, he ſays, the Creator 
has given us in the faculty of reaſon, 
which is therefore the primitive rule 
of man, and which his nature, frame 
or conſtitution argues he ought to com- 
ply with. Book II. chap. vii. he - 
enumerates the moral ſenſe, or a kind 
of inſtinct that ſhews us inſtantly but 
confuſedly the moſt ſenſible and ſtrik- 
ing differences of good and evil. And 
farther, that as man is entirely the 
creature of, and dependent on, his 
Creator, he cannot but acknowledge 
an obligation to conform to the will of 
his Creator. Theſe three rules or prin- 
ciples of obligation, he ſays, ought n. not 
to be diſunited. 


F Burlamaqui 
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Burlamaqui is an author of deſerved 
reputation, and moreover an elementary 
author, or it would not have been 
worth while to have noticed this un- 
philoſophical jumble of diſcordant 
ſyſtems, any more than the equally con- 
fuſed hypotheſis of Warburton. Bur- 
lamaqui, however, in § 13. of this 
chapter, ſums up his opinion thus. 


The reſult of what I have been now 


te ſaying is as follows: 


1. „ Reaſon being the firſt rule of 
% man, it is alſo the firſt principle of 
* morality, and the immediate cauſe Mo 


«all IIS e 


2. Man being 15 his nature we 
* ſtate in a neceſſary dependence on the 
% Creator, who has formed him with 


« defign and wiſdom, and propoſed 
<< ſome particular views to himſelf in 


* creating him: the will of God is 
* another rule of human actions, ano- 
5 te ther 
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„ ther principle of morality, obliga- 
tion, and duty. 


3. We may therefore ſay, there are 
* 1n general two forts of morality or 
obligation, one antecedent to the law 
and the work of reaſon, the other 
„ fubſequent to the law and properly 
*« the effect thereof. 


Not to mention that he here leaves 
out the moral ſenſe, his own words 
ſhall ſufficiently ſhew the fallacy of his 
opinions, As to the latter obligation, 
if we did not perceive it reaſonable on _ 
| diſcovering that we were framed by a 
Being of infinite wiſdom, goodneſs and 
power, to conform to the will of that 
Being, ſhould we do ſo? Certainly not; 
elſe we ſhould a& contrary to our pri- 
mitive and internal obligation; but we 
ſee immediately that ſuch a conformity 
is reaſonable, and therefore we adopt it. 
The diſtinction then of internal and 
external obligation, is nugatory ; for if 

F 2 the 
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the latter were not pointedout by the for- 
mer it would not exiſt. But why ought 
we to obey the dictates of reaſon? Bur- 
lamaqui himſelf tells us why. Now” 
(fays he, B. I. c. v. 4 4.) © let man re- 
« fle& but ever ſo little on himſelf he 
« will ſoon perceive that every thing 
* he does is with a view of happineſs, 
*« and this is the ultimate end he pro- 
*-poſes in all his actions, or the /aff 
te term to which he reduces them.” 
Can a man more effectnally refute him- 
ſelf? He goes on the ſame purpoſe, 
and 5 6. Indeed if it be natural to 
* every intelligent and rational be- 
* ing to act always with a fixt and 
« determinate end; it is no leſs evi- - 
dent that this view or end muſt be 
ultimately reduced to himſelf, and 
* conſequently to his own advantage 
* and happineſs. The defire there- 
* fore of happineſs is as eſſential to a 
* man, and as inſeparable from his na- 
ture, as reaſon itſelf; for reaſon, as the 
*« yery etymology of the word implies, 
| «« jg 
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jg no more than a calculation and ac- 
% count. To reaſon, is to calculate 
and to draw up an account, after 
© balancing every thing, in order to 
*« ſee on which fide the advantage lies; 
* it would therefore imply a contra- 
* diction to ſuppoſe a rational being 
*« that could abſolutely forego its in- 
*« tereſt, or be indifferent with regard 
* to his own felicity.” Accordingly 
in the three next ſections, he goes on 
to ſhew, that man cannot attain to hap- 
pineſs but by the aſſiſtance of reaſon, 
and therefore he concludes, that reaſon 
is the primitive rule of man. How he 
could after this, talk of reaſon being 
of itſelf obligatory, of the will of God 
being of itſelf obligatory, and of our 
having a confuſed kind of inſtinct prior 
to reaſon, which he calls the moral 
ſenſe, would be a matter of much ſur- 
prize, if we knew not how weak, im- 
perfect and variable are human abilities. 


F z vn. 
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$ VIII. Mr. Wollaſton, in his De- 
lineation of the Laws of Nature, de- 
duces them all from a conformity to 
truth, inſiſting that we may tell a lie 


by deeds as well as by words. A true 
_ propoſition, he ſays, is that which 


expreſſes things as they are, or, truth 
is the conformity of thoſe words or 
ſigns by which things are expreſt to 


the things themſelves. © And,” prop. IV. 


% No act (whether word or deed of 
* any being to whom moral good and 
* evil are imputable that interferes 
* with any true propoſition, or denies 
any thing to be as it is can be right: 


and every propoſition that is falſe, is 


wrong, for ow » aw as Soph. and 
every act implying that propoſition, 
muſt be the oppoſite to right, and 
(prop. VIII.) moral good and evil are 
coincident with right and wrong. Not 
to dwell long upon an hypotheſis that 
fo evidently admits the queſtion why, 
it will be ſufficient that the very pro- 


t Sect. I. prop. II. III. IV. N 
poſition 
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poſition upon which he builds his 
opinion, be read to confute that opinion 
it is meant to ſubſtantiate. - He gives 
fix reaſons or media of proof to ſhew 
that ſuch an action contradictory of 


truth would be wrong. 


1. That propoſition which is falſe, is 
wrong; the action implying it therefore 
cannot be right, that is, it is wrong. 


2. Nothing can interfere with any true 
propoſition, but it muſt alſo contradict 
the relation between the ſubject and at- 
tribute which is founded in the nature of 
things; and therefore ſuch an inter- 
ference muſt be unnatural and wrong 
in nature. 


3. Such an action would be oppoſite 
to the will of the Supreme Being, who 
made things, and willed them to be as 
they are. | 


4. It would contradict axioms and 
eternal truths, ſuch as every thing 1s 
| F 4 what 
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what it is, that which is done cannot 
be undone, &c. 


5. It would be a great abſurdity. 
It is to put bitter for ſweet ; darkneſs 
for light; crooked for ſtraight, &c. 
(According to this Prop. and his whole - 
hypotheſis, moral good and evil being 
coincident with right and wrong, and the 
latter with truth and falſehood ; a great 
fool is inevitably a great ſcoundrel, and 
Wollaſton himſelf, if he be a bad rea- 
ſoner, is of courſe a bad man.) 


6. To deny things to be as they are, 
is a tranſgreſſion of the great law of our 
nature, the law of reaſon. For truth 
cannot be oppoſed, but reaſon muſt be 

violated. To all which I reply, that 
if the propoſition be true for theſe rea- 
ſons it cannot be of ztſelf and intuitively 
true, ſo that right and wrong depend 
upon the reaſons he adduces, ſo far as 
they are juſt, and not upon the truth 


of his propoſition itſelf. He ſeems to 
have 
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have been poſſeſſed with the evil ſpirit 
of ſaying ſomething new ! 


$ IX. A writer far more acute than 
the preceding, and whoſe diſquiſitions 
have not a little engaged the attention 
of the literary world, makes after Ho- 
race and lord Shafteſbury, utility the 
only Criterion of virtue. With much 
propriety, in my opinion: quid utile 
quid. non, is a moſt important inquiry, 
the cui bono ſhould be always in our 
mind. But why ſhould I conform to 
this criterion? What is, or reaſonably 
ſhould be, my ultimate inducement ? 
To this queſtion the following quo- 
tation will ſuggeſt Hume's anſwer." 
„ Self-love is a principle in human 
* nature of ſuch extenſive energy, and 
* the intereſt of each individual is fo 
„ cloſely connected with that of the 
„community, that thoſe philoſophers 
© were excuſeable, who fancied that 
all our concern for the public might 


Why utility pleaſes, part, II. 
„ perhaps 
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s perhaps be reſolved into a concern 
« for our own happineſs and preſerva- 
* tion, They ſaw every moment in- 
*« ſtances of approbation or blame, ſatis- 
faction or diſpleaſure towards cha- 
* rafters and actions; they denominated 
* the objects of theſe ſentiments virtues 
* or vices, They obſerved that the 
former had a tendency to encreaſe 
the happineſs, and the latter the 
*© miſery of ſociety ; they aſked if it 
as poffible we could have any gene- 
* ral concern for: ſociety, or any diin- 
s ferefted reſentment of the welfare or 
% injury of others. They found it 
C fimple to conſider all theſe ſentiments 
* as modifications of ſelf- love, and they 
<* diſcovered a pretext, at leaſt for this 
* unity of principle, in that cloſe union 
* of intereſt which is ſo obſervable 
* betwixt the public and each indi- 


«© vidual.” 


*« But, notwithſtanding this frequent 


% confuſion of intereſts, it is eaſy to 


attain 
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* attain what natural philoſophers, after 
* my lord Bacon, have affected to call 
© the experimentum crucis, or that exe 
*« periment which points out the way 
* we ſhould follow in any doubt or 
* ambiguity. We have found inſtances 
* wherein private intereſt was ſeparate 
« from public, wherein it was even 
* contrary z and yet we obſerved the 
© moral ſentiment to continue, not- 
« withſtanding this disjunction of inte- 
« reſts. And wherever theſe diſtinct 
< intereſts ſenſibly concurred, we 
always found a ſenſible increaſe of 
* the ſentiment, and a more warm 
e affection to virtue, and deteſtation of 
vice, or what we properly call grati- 
* rude and revenge. Compelled by 
«© theſe inſtance we muſt renounce the 
* theory which accounts for. every 
moral ſentiment on the principle of 
ſelf- love. We muſt adopt a more pub- 
lic affection, and allow, that the in- 
tereſts of ſociety are not even on their 


own account altogether indifferent 
cc to 
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* to us. Uſefulneſs is only a tendency 
4 to a certain end, and it is a con- 


* tradition in terms, that any thing 


* pleaſes as a means to an end, where 
* the end itſelf does no way affect us. 
« If, therefore uſefulneſs be a ſource 
„of moral ſentiment, and if this uſe- 


„ fulneſs be not always conſidered with 


« reference to ſelf, it follows, that 
*« every thing which contributes to the 
* happineſs of ſociety, recommends 
* itſelf direfly to our approbation and 
good will. Here is a principle which 
* accounts in a great part for the origin 
* of morality; and what need we ſeek 


for abſtruſe and remote ſyſtems, when 


* there is one ſo obvious and natural? 
It is needleſs to puſh our reſearches 


* ſo far as to aſk why we have huma- 


* nity,” or a fellow- feeling with others. 
It is ſufficient, that this is experi- 


«« enced to be a principle in human 


e nature. We muſt ſtop ſome where 
in our examination of cauſes; and 


e there are in every ſcience ſome gene- 
« ral 
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„ral principles, beyond which we 
cannot hope to find any principle 
more general. No man is abſolutely 
indifferent to the happineſs and 
* miſery of others. The firſt has a 
** natural tendency to give pleaſure, and 
the other pain. This every one may 
*« find in himſelf. It is not probable, 
*« that theſe principles can be reſolved 
* into principles more ſimple and 
** univerſal, whatever attempts may 
*© have been made for that purpoſe. 
“But if it were poſſible, it belongs 
not to the preſent ſubject; and we 
may here ſafely conſider theſe prin- 
* ciples as original. Happy if we can 
* render all the conſequences ſuffici- 
* ently plain and perſpicuous.'” In 
the Appendix concerning moral ſenti- 
ment, § 5. he ſays, It appears evi- 
6 dent, that the ultimate ends of hu- 
* man actions, can never, in any caſe, 
* be accounted for by reaſon, but 
* recommend themſelves entirely to the 


* ſentiments and affections of mankind, 
| „without 
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« without any dependence on the intel- 
s lectual faculties. Aſk any man, why 
* be uſes exerciſe; he will anſwer, 
« becauſe he deſires to keep his health; 


if you then inquire, why he defires 


* health, he will readily reply, becauſe 
* ſickneſs is painful; if you puſh your 
<* inquiries farther, defire a reaſon, why 
* be hates pain, tis impoſſible he can 
* ever give any. This is an ultimate 


end, and is never referred to any 


* other object. 


« Perhaps to your ſecond queſtion, 
« why he defires health? He may alſo 
e reply, becauſe it is requiſite for the 
** exerciſe of his calling. If you aſk, 
* why he is anxious on that head? He 
« will anſwer, becauſe he deſires to 
get money. If you demand hy ? It is 
the inſtrument of pleaſure,” ſays he, 
and beyond this it is an abſurdity to 
« aſk for a reaſon. Tis impoſſible there 
% can be a progreſs in infinitum, and 
e that one thing can always be the 

« reaſon 
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* reaſon why another is deſired. Some- _ 
thing muſt be deſired on its own ac- 
count, and becauſe of its immediate 
* accord or agreement with human ſen- 
** timent and affection. 


* Now as virtue is an end, and is 
© defirable on its own account, with- 
out fee or reward, merely for the 
immediate ſatisfaction it conveys; tis 
*« requiſite there ſhould be ſome ſen- 
© timent which it touches, ſome inter- 
© nal taſte or feeling, or whatever you 
“ pleaſe to call it, which diſtinguiſhes 
* moral good and evil, and which 
* embraces the one, and rejects the 
*© other.” So far Hume. I make this 
long quotation, becauſe I deſpair of 
ſaying any thing ſo well to my own 
- purpoſe. It will fave me much trouble. 


In all that he has ſo forcibly urged, 
[ agree with him perfectly except in 
this. Virtue is an end, deſirable on 


its own account, Without fee or reward, 
for 
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for the immediate ſatisfaction it con- 
veys. His proof of this propoſition is, 
„% We have found inſtances wherein 
private intereſt was ſeparate from 
e public, wherein it was even contrary, 
* and yet we obſerved the moral ſenti- 
© ment to continue notwithſtanding 
** this disjunction of intereſts.” My 
objections are, 1. This is arguing 
from the eft to the debet, from what , 


to what ought to be the caſe. I have 


already obſerved in conſidering Hut- 
cheſon's theory, which is grounded up- 
on the ſame fallacy, that the imme- 
diate motives upon which men act, are 


not always, nay, they are very ſeldom 


their ultimate motives, or the 4% rea- 
ſon which, if inquiry were puſhed, 
would be aſſigned for acting. Why 


do you not commit adultery whenever 


you have an opportunity? The firſt 
anſwer a religious chriſtian would make 


_ to this, and the immediate motive that 
would deter im from the commiſſion, 


would be, has not God ſaid thou 
1 | « ſhalt 
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** ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's wife; 
** thou ſhalt not commit adultery?” 
But if he were put upon conſidering 
why he obeyed God's will, “ becauſe 
he will reward me if I do, and puniſh 
me if I do not.“ Whore-mongers 
and adulterers God will judge.” It is 
evident, as Hume ſays, we cannot in- 
quire why we avoid puniſhment and 
ſeek reward. To this very queſtion 
Hume would have given neither of the 
anſwers I have ſet down. So that the 
proximate and immediate motive to the 
action, is not always the ultimate that 
can be afligned. I ſet out to go through 
Oxford where I ſhall bait, to Birming- 
ham. What brings you this way ? 
ſays an acquaintance meeting me on 
the road to Oxford. I am going 70 
Oxford, that is the proximate and 
immediate reaſon why I am found 
where he meets me: the ultimate rea- 
ſon is becauſe Oxford is in my road 
to Birmingham. 


G 2. The 
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2. The generation of the ſocial from 
the ſelfiſh affections has been fo evi- 
dently explained by Hartley, that the 
matter is not diſputable. People ſhould 
not write on the phenomena of the 
mind, without either adopting or 
confuting the doctrine of aſſociation. 
Hartley's book was publiſhed before 
the Eſſays. It is a point demonſtrated 
that the ſocial are founded originally 
on the ſelfiſh affections. 


3. If virtue were intuitively, imme- 
diately, and of itſelf pleaſurable, and 
that by an immediate appeal to ſome 
common and - univerſal ſentiment or 
principle of human nature, ,then people 
would not miſtake ſo much concerning 
it, and perhaps the polygamous cuſtoms 
of the eaſt could not exiſt. There 
would be ſtill leſs diſpute concerning 
the utile in the general principles of 
politics; and this is evident from his 

own 
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own poſitions, for he grants that every 
man muſt ſeek the pleaſurable and 
avoid the painful. | 


4. Hume has ſo elegantly and fo 
Judiciouſly, confirmed the opinion I 
adopt, and confuted himſelf in this very 
quotation, that it is almoſt inconceiv- 
able how he could have withſtood the 
force of his own reaſoning. ** No man,” 
ſays he, is abſolutely indifferent to 
the happineſs or miſery of others. 
“ The firſt has a natural tendency to 
give pleaſure, the other pain, * 
» Aſk any man why he uſes exer- 
„ ciſe, he will anſwer, - becauſe he 
* defires to keep his health; if you 
* © then inquire, why he defires health, 
* he will readily reply, becauſe fick- 
* neſs is painful; if you puſh your 
* inquiries farther, and deſire a reaſon 
* why he hates pain, tis impoſſible 
© he can ever give any. This is an ulti- 
* mate end, and is never referred to any 
other object. 

G 2 Perhaps 
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te Perhaps to your ſecond queſtion 
«« why he defires health, he may alſo 
© reply, becauſe it is requiſite to the 
« exerciſe of his calling. If you aſk, 
* why he is anxious on that bead; he 
*« will anſwer, becauſe he defires to get 
* money. If you demand why? it is 
*« the inſtrument of pleafure, ſays he; 
* and beyond this tis an abſurdity to 
* aſk for a reaſon.” All this is well 
faid. And of courſe (Hume being the 
judge) every thing is to be referred 
to the obtaining of pleaſure, and the 
avoiding of pain, which is the ultimate 
end, and beyond which there is no 
other object. If virtue therefore, or 
the utile, did not produce pleaſure, and 
its oppoſite pain, it would not be deſi- 
rable, nor ſhould we be obliged to pur- 
fue it. Whether virtue is, or is not, 
in this life its own. reward, and whe- 
ther a future ſtate be or be not neceſſary 
might if they would have owned it, 
have been a queſtion with Hume or 
Shafteſbury ; 
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Shafteſbury; it is none with me, nor 
with any one elſe who does not view 
facts through the falſe medium of a 
deiſtical hypotheſis, Among the many 
inſtances, however, of inadvertence and 
contradiction, which men of the moſt 
conſummate abilities have fallen into 
on this queſtion, and from which 
therefore it is very pardonable, if I be 
not free, none is ſtronger than the 
words which Hume has pitched upon 
to expreſs the very point in queſtion. 
«© Now as virtue is an end, and is 
« defirable on its own account, without 
« fee or reward, merely for the imme- 
« diate ſatisfaction it conveys; tis re- 
„ quilite there ſhould be ſome ſenti- 
* ment which it touches, &c. Now, 
how virtue can be at one and the fame 
time deſirable, merely on its own ac- 
count, and merely for the immediate 
ſatisfaction it conveys, is to me incon- 
ceivable; if it be defirable for the ſatis- 
faction it conveys, it cannot be deſirable 

G 3 merely 


of 
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merely on its own account. Has he 
not deſtroyed his own hypotheſis ? 


$ X. We proceed now to ſtate the 
laſt of the theories before-mentioned ; 
a theory adopted by writers* equal in 
reputation, and more in number than 
the ſupporters of either of the opinions 
we have been examining. But it ap- 
| pears to me to ſtand upon a much firmer 
ground than either the numbers or the 
reputation of its ſupporters. Why do 
you act thus? is the queſtion: the 
anſwer, becauſe it is conducive to my 


* Gaſtrell, Puſfendorf, vide Law of N. and N. 
book I. chap. vi. $ 5. and the note thereon of Bar- 
beyrac. Cumberland De Leg. Nat. cap. v. $ 27. 
Norris, Miſcellanies, p. 214. Gay, Preliminary 
Diſſertation, and Note to King's Origin of Evil, 
P- 66. quarto edit. Turnbull, Note to Heineccius, 
P- 16. Rutherforth, Eſſay on Virtue, chap, vii. 
Soame Jenyns* Origin of Evil, letter IV. Dr. 7ohn- 
en, Review of Soame Jenyns* Origin of Evil, in the 
Miſcellanies, publiſhed by Davies, three volumes. 


happineſs : 
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happineſs upon the whole. It is evi- 


dent we cam go no farther. We can- 


not aſk, why do you defire happi- 
neſs, any more than why have you 
fingers and toes. It is apparent alſo, 
that no direct reaſon can be adduced in 
proof of this, becauſe the queſtion re- 
quired the ultimate reaſon. The col- 
lateral and preſumptive arguments that 
occur to me in favour of this hypo- 
theſis are, 


1. It has the capital property of the 
true anſwer, whatever that may be: it 


is founded upon fact, no farther queſ- 


* 


tion can be put without an abſurdity. 
This is not the caſe with any of the 


h other theories, 


2. It is impoſſible that any motive 
can be the moſt reaſonable and ultimate 
motive, which, even by the poſſibility of 
ſuppoſition, admits of an inconſiſtency 
with our happineſs; for what recom- 
penſe can be made us for the loſs of 

G 4 any 
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any part of our happineſs? God him- 
felt can do no more for us than take 
away pain and give pleaſure. 


3- It is intuitively true, that we do 
above all things deſire and ſeek our own 
happineſs, and that we never do ſuffer 
voluntarily any degree of pain, but as 
the leaſt of an alternative, or in proſ- 
pet of a greater degree of future happi- 
neſs, And can any thing be the ulti- 
mate end of what we do, but that 
which we deſire above all things? 
Surely not. | 


4. The ultimate end of the whole 
and of every part of the creation, as far 
as we can judge, is the production of 
_ happineſs. This reſts upon the ſame 
proofs as God's benevolence, It muſt 
of courſe be the ultimate end of man's 
creation, and of courſe alſo His ultimate 
and moſt habitual defire muſt be the 
ſame, otherwiſe it would be inconſiſtent = 


with the defign of his creation. But 
| if 
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if this be the point to which all his 
views ultimately tend, there can be no 
other, for there is only one ultimate: 
therefore the ſubject of this ſection is 
the true anſwer. 


5. Revelation itſelf, as well as natu- 
ral religion, as far as a future ſtate is 
preſumable upon the latter, aſſigns this 
as the ultimate reaſon of its requiſitions. 
If you do not in this life, you muſt in a 
future, ſuffer phyſical evil in proportion 
to the number and ſtrength of the evil 
habits you depart with out of the 
world, elſe they cannot be eradicated, 
and till they are, you cannot be happy. 


6. Not only the ſocial, but __ the 
theopathetic affections can be deduced 
from the ſelfiſh, as is evident from 
what Hartley has advanced on the ſub- 
ject, ſo that, whether we perceive the 
intermediate ſteps, or not, ſelf-love is 
the foundation of all our other affec- 
tions. 

7. One 
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Fs One might argue from the com- 
mon conſent of mankind. It is uni- 
verſally allowed, that ſelf-preſervation 
is the firſt law of nature. And I think 
it may be ſafely aſſerted, that no one 
ever counteracts this law for the pre- 
ſent, but if he were aſked the reaſon, 
it would appear, that it was to eſtabliſh 
it more firmly in future. So among 


the ancients, none ever diſputed whe- 


ther the ſummum bonum were to be 
fought or not; the only queſtion was 
how, and where ? 


| 8. From the nature of all voluntary 
actions, or thoſe aſcribed to the will. 
He, who aſſerts, that the phenomena 
of the mind, commonly aſcribed,to the 


will, are reſolvable into any thing 


different from the laſt inclination or 
averfion, immediately preceding an ac- 


tion, or the omiffion of it; let him 
ſhew the fallacy of the repreſentation 


of Hobbes, and Locke, and Hartley, 


and Prieſtley, which are conſiſtent with 


this. 
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this. It appears to me a point indiſ- 
putable. But, if ſo, all voluntary 
actions (the only actions we are ſpeak- 
ing of) are the immediate conſequences 
of inclinations and averſions, that is, 
of a ſenſe of pleaſare expectant on the 
performance of the action, which is 
attended with a ſenſation of uneaſineſs 
till it be performed (the foundation of 
Locke's reaſoning) or a ſenſe of pain on 
the performance of it; in the former caſe 
we perform it, in the latter we avoid it. 
But the purſuit of pleaſure, and the 
avoidance of pain are the ſame thing, 
the latter being inconſiſtent with the 
former. A priori, therefore, no other 
hypotheſis can be true than that here 
advanced. If it be objected, that we 
will, many things, and act accordingly, 
contrary to our inclinations and deſires, 
and that the will, in this caſe, which 
we comply with, is a ſenſation of pain, 
though the act be poſitive, and not an 
omiſſion: I reply, we chooſe that 
which is the beſt, or the leaſt evil 

upon 
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upon the whole. So to give Locke's“ 
inſtance of the diſtinction between will 
and deſire. A man whom I cannot 
* deny, obliges me to uſe perſuaſions 
* to another, which at the time I am 
*« ſpeaking, I wiſh may not prevail 
over him: here, ſays he, © the 
* will and the deſire run counter.” 


But evidently in this caſe I chooſe 
the leaſt of two evils. I had rather 
reluctantly uſe perſuaſion, than deny 
the man who requeſts it of me, 


The objections to this theory are, 


1. The deſire of private happineſs 
does not influence men, in caſes that 
very frequently occur. In none of 
thoſe, for inſtance, attributed to the 
ſocial affections. What defire of hap- 
pineſs influences us, when we relieve 
an object in diſtreſs, which is very 


Chapter on Power, 
4 


ſeldom 
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ſeldom or ever done, with any retro- 
ſpect to the nature of virtue, the fitneſs 
of things, the will of the Deity, or 
any other ſyſtem. | 


I reply 1. It has already been noticed, 
that the motives that v/ually do, and thoſe 
that are the moſt reaſonable to influence 
men are two different things ; if men 
always acted according to the 6% of 
their judgment, and always aſked them- 
ſelves the reaſons of their acting till they 
came to the ultimate one, the objection 
would be of ſome force, but that is not 
the caſe. 2. It has alſo been ob- 
ſerved already, that the ſocial are 
deduced from, and founded on, the 
{ſelfiſh affections, as Hartley has de- 
monſtrated. 3. Locke has made it 
clear that the moſt preſſing uneaſineſs 
always determines us to act; and this 
inſtance is a clear caſe in point. But 
the avoidance of pain, and the purſuit 
of pleaſure, are the ſame thing. 4. The 


queſtion to be reſolved is not what is 
the 


» | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the immediate, but what is the u/timate 
motive to actions; into which, on in- 
quiry, all the immediate ones would 
be reſolved. It is not diſputable, that 
although on confederation we ſhould refer 
all our actions to the ultimate end of 
them, yet being aſſured that certain 
means lead to that end, we commonly 
look no farther than one of the means, 
till we have paſſed it. Thus, I am 
going through Oxford and Birmingham 
to Mancheſter. I do not refer every 
ſtep of my road to Oxford, to Man- 
cheſter, but to Oxford. Knowing 
that Oxford is in my way to Birming- 
ham, and Birmingham to Mancheſter, 


it is a ſufficient motive to me to go this 
Way, that it is the way to Oxford. 


So in the inſtance adduced. Why did 


you relieve the man? He was in ſuch 


diſtreſs, I could not find in my heart 
to give him nothing. Here was the 
immediate motive; it was unpleaſant 
(that is, painful) to paſs by and ſpare 
nothing to the diſtreſs of a deſerving 

| object 
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object. But why do you cheriſh this 
habit of charity, and give way to your 
deſire of relieving deſerving objects in 
diſtreſs? Becauſe ſuch habits are 
praiſe-worthy; they are a part of bene- 
volence, and are of public utility. 
But why do you pay attention to bene- 
volence and utility? You might as 
well aſk me why I pay attention to 
what is right and virtuous, Well, I 
do aſk that queſtion. Becauſe it is the 
way to come off well in the other 
world, if not in this. Farther than 
this it would be abſurd to inquire. 


2. It is objected, that this ſcheme 
makes virtue and prudence ſynonymous, 
religion merely calculation, and that 
the motive of all others the moſt ſordid 
and the moſt univerſally condemned, 
the ſpring of all evil, is affigned by 
this theory as the only one that ought 
uniformly and habitually to influence a 
rational creature, 


I anſwer 
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I anſwer to the various parts of this 
objection; © it makes virtue and pru- 
* dence ſynonymous :” granted: they 
are never ſeparable if a future ſtate 
be allowed. If they be ſeparable, and 
a man may be virtuous, and at the 
ſame time imprudent, as he certainly 
would be if he were neglective of 
his ultimate happineſs, it follows 
logically that a man would be a fool if 
he were virtuous in ſuch a caſe. ©* But 
religion and virtue upon this ſcheme 
* are no more than good calculation :” 
granted alſo, If it were otherwiſe then 
Teligion and virtue might be ill calcu- 
lation, and a man that would a& in 
conformity to the latter rather than the 
former, has no other term applicable to 
him but that already given. Dr. Price 
urges this objection, and yet one of the 
ſtrongeſt perſuafive arguments that I 
ever met with in favour of the chriſtian 
religion is that which he has given us 


at the end of his Treatiſe on Morals, 
founded 
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founded entirely on the doctrine of 
chances. 


If in reply to this, a diſtinction be 
made between coincidence and identity, 
and it be ſaid that religion, and virtue, 
and prudence, and good calculation, 
though coincident, are not the ſame; 
it may be rejoined that the only mode 
of diſcovering which of them is the 
true ſource of obligation, or the ulti- 
mate motive for acting, is to put a 
caſe; ſuppoſe a courſe of virtue would 
make you finally miſerable, and the 
oppoſite courſe finally happy, then pru- 
dence and virtue would be oppoſite: 
take your choice, and the queſtion is 
determined: ſurely no man in his ſenſes 
would make himſelf ultimately and 
eternally miſerable, rather than act 
againſt what he terms virtue, be it a 
feeling or a perception of the under- 
ſtanding, a quality of actions, or what 
you will. Again, upon every theory 
that has yet been advanced on this 

H contentious 
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contentious queſtion, it will be granted 
that nothing can be perceived, or felt, 
or underſtood to be more wrong than 


that any being ſhould make himſelf 


finally miſerable, or more right than 
that he ſhould endeavour to. procure 
the greateſt degree of happineſs that 
he can; and I ſhould be glad to know 
upon any theory, what elſe are religion, 
and virtue, and right, but means to that 
end? for if not to that, to what end? 


There is not a poſſibility even of ſup- 


poſing any other end, but what by the 


terms muſt either interfere with, or 


not relate to, our happineſs. | And 
what buſineſs we have with any courſe 
of action which would upon the whole 
interfere with our happineſs, I cannot 


_ diſcover. As little have we to do with 


that which relates not to it. 


But the moſt ſordid and repro- 


* bated motive, that which is the 


© ſource of all evil cannot be the 
* ſource of all good: nor can it be 


* that which ought to influence men.” 


I fay 
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I fay in reply corruptio optim fit peſſima: 
and we are not to argue from the abuſe 
of a thing againſt the uſe of it. We 
reprobate the improper, not the proper 
application. As to its being the ſource 
of all evil, it proceeds from men being 
bad calculators, or if they calculate 
well, from not acting accordingly. If 
men will prefer three degrees of pre- 
ſent pleaſure, to three million of future, 
they cannot be ſaid even on any ſyſtem 
to act prudently, or for their own ad- 
vantage: though were they to act 
otherwiſe, it is evident that the motive 


would be equally ſelfiſh. 


The other objections to this theory 
are forcibly ſtated by Dr. Price in the 
following quotation, upon which 1 
ſhall take the liberty of remarking as 
it proceeds. Hence, ſays he, * it fol- 
lows, that virtue as ſuch, has à real 
Full obligatory power, antecedently to 


* Page 182. 
H 2 all 
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all pofitrve laws and ſanctions, and in- 
dependently of all will and power ; for 
obligation we ſee is involved in the 
very nature of it. To affirm that the 
a performance of that, which to omit 
| would be wrong, is not obligatory un- 
leſs conducive to private good, or en- 
joined by a ſuperior power is 4 mani- 
feſt contradiftion. True, if there 
were no reaſon to be given why it was 
wrong, but that the underſtanding per- 
ceives that it is ſo; but I truſt that 
has already been ſufficiently anſwered. 
'Tis to ſay, ſays the doctor, that it is 
not true that à thing is what it is, 
what is juſt, juſt; or that we are ob- 
hged to do what we ought to do, unleſs 
| it be. the object of a command, or in 
Some manner privately uſeful. True 
again, on a petitio principii but this is 
the point in diſpute; we ſay, a reaſon 
can be aſſigned why ſuch or ſuch an 
action is right or wrong, the contrary 
of which Dr. Price has by no means 


made clear. F there are any things 


fit 
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fit to be done by an agent befide ſuch as 
tend to his happineſs, or independently 
of their influence on it, theſs things by 
the terms are likewiſe OBLIGATORY 
independently of their influence on his 
happineſs. True again on a petitio prin- 
cipii, but I deny that any ſuch things 
are fit to be done, or wrong to be 
omitted; give me an inſtance of any 
action obligatory upon man, which 
has no relation to his private happineſs, 
and I give up the queſtion. He goes 
on. Whatever action attended with 
certain conſequences it ts wrong to do, 
that action it is our duty not to do, what- 
ever theſe conſequences are, or whether 
enjoined or not by any pofitive law. That 
is, whatever action it is wrong to do, 
we ought not to do; but I deny that 
any action can be right or wrong in- 
dependently of its conſequences ; his 
is the point in diſpute. I appears 
therefore, ſays he, that thoſe who mam- 
tain that all obligation is to be deduced 
from pofitive laws, the divine will, or 


#2; x 
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 felf-hove aſſert what (if they mean any 
thing contrary to what is here ſaid) evi- 
dently implies that the words RIGHT 
and jus r and for no real, and diſtinét 
characters of actions, but fignify merely 
what 15 WILLED and COMMANDED, or 
conductive to private happineſs, whatever 
that be; ſo that any thing may be both 
right and wrong, morally good and evil 
at the ſame time, and in any circum- 
ſtances, as it may be commanded, or for- 
bidden by different laws or wills, and 
any the moſt pernicious and horrible effetts 
will become juſt, if but the minuteſt de- 
gree of clear advantage or pleaſure may 
reſult to him from them. This is draw- 
ing conſequences with a witneſs ; but 
Dr. Prices', / that, is not equivalent 
to the logical Ergo. His concluſion 
is a petitio principii: for thoſe who 
make the eſſence of right and wrong 
to conſiſt in the command or the ten- 
dency, of courſe, if the command or 
the tendency be different, conceive 
differently of the action termed right 
or 
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or wrong; for the abſtraF ideas of right 
and wrong are non-entities. But the 
moſt pernicious and horrible effects will 
become juſt, if but the minuteſt degree of 
clear advantage or pleaſure reſult from 
them to the agent : granted, But let 
God look to that. A future ſtate of 
retribution, was formerly conjectured 
and has been fince aſcertained for the 
very purpoſe of obviating this objec- 

tion; and I apprehend it is ſufficiently 
obviated. | 


Thoſe, he proceeds, who ſay nothing 
can oblige but the will of God, generally 
reſolve the power of this to oblige, to the 
annexed rewards aud puniſhments. And 


thus in reality they ſubvert entirely the 


This expreſſion has been cenſured as extremely 
impious, I have examined, and re-examined it at 
different times and long intervals, (I have had this 
eſſay by me about four years.) I perceive not the 
impiety, and I have not ſo much reſpe& for the under- 
ſtan%ings of the exclamants, as to alter the paſſage 
upon their authority only, without conviction of its 
impropriety. 


H 4 diſtinct 


| 
i . 
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diftinft and independent natures of moral 
good and evil, and are forced to maintain 
that nothing can oblige but the proſpect 
of pleaſure to be obtained, or pain to be 


_ avoided. True; nothing elſe can ob- 


lige: as to good and evil, I know no- 


thing ſuch but pleaſure and pain, and 
if what is called moral evil produced 


no pain in the end, I know not why it 
ſhould be avoided. But if this is true, 
it follows that vice is properly no more 


than imprudence, that nothing is right or 


wrong, juſt or unjuſt, any farther than it 
affetts ſelf-intereſt, and that a being 
independently and completely happy can- 
not have any moral perceptions or any 
guide of his ations. The juſtneſs of theſe 
influences cannot eafily be denied by one 
who will attend to the coincidence between 
obligation and virtue here inſiſted on, or 
who will confider that as far as à being 
not OBLIGED to à thing, ſo far it is not 
INCUMBENT pen him; or that which is 
the only ſource of moral obligation muſt be 
alſo the only ſource of MORAL DUTY, or of 
moral right and wrong. Now to con- 

5 ſider 
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fider his inferences : vice is no more than 
imprudence, granted: it is 20 more. 
Nothing is right or wrong, juſt or unjuſt, 
than as it affetts ſelf-intereſt. If he 
had faid nothing is obligatory but as far 
as it affects ſelf-intereſt, I ſhould have 
allowed his inference and repeated it; 
but right and wrong, juſt and unjuſt, as 
I underſtand them, refer entirely to the 
criterion f virtue. This criterion ap- 
pears to me no other than utility, which 
it is mcumbent or obligatory on the 
individuals to purſue no farther than 
their ſelf-intereſt permits them. But 
his third inference is, à being independ- 
ently and completely happy cannot have 
any moral perceptions, or any guide to his 
actions none but the mere commu- 
nication of happineſs: what elſe is 
morality good for? point me out any 
other end or uſe of it? All theſe ter- 
rible inferences then I have allowed 
very nearly in their full force; let 
others judge if they be intuitively fo 
horrible as to induce us inſtantly to re- 


1 
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ject the theory from which they are 
deduced. 


But to purſue, ſays the doctor, this 
matter farther : let it be confidered, would 
 @ perſon who either believes there is no 
God, or that he does not concern himſelf 
with human affairs, be under no moral 
obligations, and therefore not at all 
accountable? I anſwer that as phyſi- 
cal is the neceſſary conſequence of moral 
evil, that perſon would be under the 
neceſſity of ſuffering the degree of 
phyſical evil neceſſary to eradicate thoſe 
habits which produced it: but thoſe 
habits could not poflibly be ſo invete- 
rate as the ſame courſe of actions would 
produce in a perſon who had thoſe mo- 
tives for abſtaining from evil, which 
the unbeliever had not. As to the 
ſenſe of accountable, incluſive of free- 
will, I refer Dr. Price to Dr. Prieſtley. 
But to proceed: Would one who ſhould 
happen not to be convinced that virtue 
tends to bis happineſs bere or hereafter, 
| be. 
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be releaſed from every BOND of duty and 
morality ? If by bond the doctor means 
any more than a motive, I deny that 
duty or obligation includes more. 
Such a perſon would not have the fame 
motives to virtue that a perſon would 
have who was thus convinced. In foro 
conſcientiæ, he would be releaſed. Or 
would he, ſays Dr. Price, if he believed 
no future ſtate, and that in any inſtance 
virtue was againſt his preſent intereſt, be 
truly OBLIGED in theſe caſes to be wicked? 
I anſwer, yes, as much obliged to be 
wicked as any of us are to be good. 
Elſe he would come under the caſe of 
the imprudent man before ſpoken 
of : ſo that, what Dr. Price goes on to 
ſay, may be allowed, for ought I ſee. 
Theſe things muſt follow, if obligation 
depends entirely on the knowledge of the 
will of a ſuperior, or on the connettion 
between actions and private intereſt. 
But indeed the very expreſſion, VIRTUE 
TENDS TO OUR HAPPINESS, and the 
ſuppoſition, that, in certain caſes, it may 

be 
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be inconſiſtent with our happineſs, imply 
it to be ſomewhat that may exiſt indepe n- 
dently of any connection with private 
happineſs, and would have no ſenſe if 
it fignified only the relation of actions 
to this. Dr. Price, in his paragraph, 
ſays, that virtue may exiſt indepen- 
dently of any connection with private 
happineſs; firſt, from an expreſſion, 
and ſecondly, from a ſuppoſition. From 
the expreſſion his concluſion is illo- 
gical. Virtue tends to our happineſs : 
they differ according to this expreſhon, 
as the means and the end; but is there 
no connection between the means and 
the end? Is not the tendency of one 
thing to another a connection between 
them? As to his ſuppoſition: it is 
a petitio principu ; I deny that virtue 
can be inconſiſtent with our happineſs, 
if there be a ſtate of future retribution : 
but whether there be or be not, if vir- 
tue be inconſiſtent with our happineſs 
upon the whole of any caſe, it may be 
virtue, but it is not obligatory. But 
he 
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he goes on: For then, to ſuppoſe virtue 
to be inconſiſtent with our happineſs, 
would be the ſame with ſuppoſing that 
what is ADVANTAGEOUS fe us, may be 
DISADVANTAGEOUS 70 us: and ſaying 
that virtue tends to promote our happi- 
neſs, would be ſaying, that actions which 
are conducive to our happineſs, tend to 
make us happy. All this is extremely 
juſt; and it is ſo far from being ridi- 
culous as he ſeems to conceive it is, that 
every true propofition muſt as ſuch 
be ſubſtantially identical: the ſubject 
and predicate ultimately, whatever 
words they may conſiſt of muſt mean 
the ſame thing, ſo far as the predicate 
extends: this has been well illuſtrated 
by ſome one, I forget whom, by alge- 
braical equations, but it ſeems to me 
to be intuitively evident. 


*Tis ſtrange, ſays Dr. Price, to find 
_ thoſe who plead for ſelf, as the only origi- 
nal and ground of moral obligation, aſſert- 
ing, that when virtue ſtands in the way of 

| our 
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our temporal intereſt, or claſhes with 
preſent enjoyments, all motives to it ceaſe, 
ſuppoſing no future ſtate. This may be 
ſtrange (but leaving out the motives 
from aſſociations and habits) it is per- 
fectly true. For upon their principles, 
ſays he, the truth 1s not that all motives 
to practice virtue would in theſe circum- 
flances ceaſe, but that virtue itſelf would 
ceaſe, nay, would be changed into vice, 
and what would otherwiſe have been fit 
and juſt, become unlawful and wrong. 
It is ſtrange: to find ſo good a reaſoner 
as Dr. Price moſt certainly is, draw ſo 
many wrong concluſions : all that 
follows is, that on the ſuppoſition . 
made that virtue tends to our happi- 
neſs, the name ought to be applied 
to actions different from thoſe which 
we now call virtuous : it is not that 
virtue would be changed into vice, 
but that thoſe actions now termed 
virtuous would be vicious. Dr. Price 
might as well have ſaid, that if the 
turner were to convert a die into a 


ball, 
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ball, ſquareneſs would become rotun- 
dity. He goes on, For being under an 
obligation in theſe circumſtances not to 

do what appeared to us fit, it could not 
in reality be fit ; we could not do it with- 
out violating our duty, and therefore, 
certainly not without doing wrong. Thus 
all who find not their preſent account m 
virtue, would upon theſe principles, ſet- 
ting aſide another world, be under an 
obligation to be wicked. Or to ſpeak 
more properly, the ſubect matter of 
virtue and vice, that is, the relation of 
particular attions to private good would 
be altered; what: was before wickedneſs 
would become virtue, and what was before 
virtue would become wickedneſs.” It ſhould 
be carefully minded, that as far as another 
world creates obligation, it creates Ur- 
tue; for ſurely it is an abſurdity too groſs 
to be maintained, that a man may act 
contrary to his obligations, and yet att 
virtuoufly. This abſurdity, I reply, 
cannot happen on my ſcheme, it is 


infallible on his. In all elſe, he has 
ſpoken 
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ſpoken more properly than before; 
the ſubject matter of vice and virtue, 
and not vice and virtue themſelves, 
would be changed. Here is the ſtrong- 
eſt argument to me in ſupport of the 
theory I adopt: an argument, which 
although TI have not yet enumerated, I 
did not intend to omit: namely, 1. 
That no man can have any reafonable 
motives to virtue, but in proportion 
as he is convinced of a future ſtate, 


where virtue would interfere with 


preſent happineſs. - 2. That as ſuch 
a ſtate is (as I think) certainly deduced 
from the chriftian religion only, no 


man can be ſo abſolutely depended on, 
who is not a chriſtian, as one who is. 


Tt is the chriſtian religion only which 
afſures us, that we ſhall be happy 
finally in proportion as we are virtuous, 
and miſerable in proportion to our 
vicious habits ; it is the chriſtian reli- 
gion therefore, and that alone, which 


holds out the reaſonable incentive to 
a courſe 
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a courſe of virtue, and which aſcertains 


the genuine ſource of moral obligation. 


Anotber obſervation, ſays Dr. Price, 
ic, that rewards and puniſhments ſuppaſe 
zn the very idea of them moral obligation, 
and are founded upon. All this I deny: 
they operate only as motives : the com- 
mon idea of rewards and puniſhments 
is puerile and abſurd ; would God pu- 
niſh us if he could do us no good by 
it? Surely not: does even a human 
legiſlature puniſh with any motive but 


that of producing good either to the 


perſon puniſhed or the ſociety? Why 
do you beat your dog for dirtying the 
parlour? Is it becauſe he was under 
an obligation a priori not to do it? is 
it not to aſſociate the idea of pain to the 
action, ſo that when it is liable to re- 


cur, he may have a motive to abſtain _ 


from it? And do we not treat children 
in the ſame manner? Preciſely thus 
are we ourſelves treated by the laws of 
our country. They do not make obligation, 

I ſays 


% 
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ſays he, but enforce it, or furniſh addr- 
tional motives to comply with it. This 
is an aſſertion ; let it paſs with a denial. 
They are the ſunctions of virtue, not its 
effictents. We have already conſidered 
what virtue is. A reward ſuppoſes 
ſomething done to deſerve it, or à con- 
formity to obligations ſubſiſting previous to 
| it, and puniſhment is always inflieted on 
| account of ſome breach of abligation. This 
| is a petitio principii; human legiſlators 
know, and God knows, that thoſe 
actions termed virtuous are neceſſary to 
| the conſervance of individuals and of 
the ſpecies; alſo that if thoſe actions 
were not made the road to happineſs 
they would not be followed. Hence 
rewards and puniſhments: but to ſay 

that obligation is previous to, and 

independent of them, is only begging 

the queſtion over again.  Occidit mi- 

eros crambe repetita. Were we under no 

| 


obligation antecedently to the propoſal of 
rewards and puniſhments, and indepen- 


dently of them, it "would be very abſurd to 
propeſ 


| 
| 
| 
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propoſe them, and a contradiction to ſup- 
poſe us ſubjetts capable of them. A per- 
fon without any light beſides that of na- 
ture, and ſuppoſed ignorant of a future 
Nate of rewards and puniſhments, and the 
will of the Deity, might diſcover theſe by 
reaſoning from his natural notions of 
right and wrong, morality and duty. 


He might conjecture them, I reply, 
as the heathens did, before the advent 
of our Lord; but no more: as to na- 
zural notions of right and wrong I 
deny any but ſuch as aroſe from expe- 
rience, or from probable conjecture a 
priori. No man at preſent. has any 
notions of right or wrong, but ſuch as 
he has been taught or has read, or has 
obſerved univerſally to prevail, or ſuch 
as he deduces from general rules which 
he thus knew before. He proceeds; 
Were the latter dependent on the former 
{that is, were the notions of right and 
wrong dependent on the annexed rewards 


and puniſhments} and not vice verſa this 
I 2 could 
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could not be ſaid, nor ſhould we have any 
medium or any principles left from which 
to gather what the Deity required, or 
what the conditions are of his favour to 
us. All this I deny. Temporal utility 
was ſufficient to point out a great part 
of morality, and from the extreme 
neceſſity of begetting an adherence to 
thoſe rules which it did point out, 
parents and legiſlators dwelt upon that 
neceſſity to thoſe under their care, till 


ſomething of the idea of obligation 


aroſe. Again, all the writers on na- 


' tural law uniformly deduce all the pre- 


cepts thereof, without at all recurring 
to revelation, or to a future ſtate of 
retribution. In fact, no laws were ever 
made upon earth, nor any rules of 
morality deduced, but from a percep- 
tion either a priori or a poſteriori of the 


neceſſity of ſuch to the preſervation of 


ſociety. And it ſeems rather ſtrange 
to me how any one can talk about the 


natural notions of right and wrong 


without obviating the very prominent 
| objection 
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objection of the diverſity of thoſe no- 
tions. A diverſity no otherwiſe to be 
accounted for than from men's being 
bad reaſoners, or reaſoning from too 
little experience. And we find uni- 
verſally, that experience corrects the 
falſe notions, and introduces more juſt 
conceptions of what would be con- 
ducive to general utility. Hence new 
laws in every country. 


Theſe ſeem to me all the objections 
worth noticing, which militate againſt 
the theory here advanced. I have 
dwelt longer on thoſe of Dr. Price, 
becauſe his Treatiſe on difficult Queſ- 
tions in morals, is by far the moſt full 
and ingenious of any that have occurred 
to me. Si Pergama dextra defend: potuit, 
etiam hac defenſa fuiſſet. | 


That private happineſs is the only 
ultimate motive of action, where there 
is any apparent motive at all, appears to 
me a matter clear and aſcertainable : but 

1 ſo 
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ſo does their own ſyſtem to each of the 
ſupporters of the various ſyſtems here 
examined : it is wondered on all hands, 
how ſo fimple a queſtion can have been 
ſo litigated ; and yet the chief oppoſers 
of that theory I advance are authors 
now living, or that were ſo no long 
time ſince. However clear therefore 
the matter may ſeem to myſelf, I ſhould 
be cautious of aſſerting that the queſ- 
tion itſelf was not obſcure, or that 
my view of it had not occurred and 
been rejected by men whoſe talents are 
far above the compariſon with mine. 
But as in the multitude of counſellors 
there is wiſdom, ſo alſo in the multi- 
tude of writers there is truth, or at 
leaſt a great chance of truth. It is not 
therefore uſeleſs or inopportune to treat 
of this queſtion, ſeeing that it has been 
conſidered as a queſtion of conſiderable 
importance by a multitude of writers 
of the firſt abilities, and it has been 
litigated with variety of ſentiment by 
authors now living, whoſe works on 
| this 
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this particular topic have not been 
hitherto examined, although they have 
been well received, and conſiderably 
diſſeminated. The preceding eflay may 
be of uſe in this reſpe& alſo, as con- 
taining a ſummary of the principal 
opinions, and a reference to the prin- 
cipal authors on the ſubject; a matter 
not unimportant to thoſe who are de- 
firous of conſidering it, and as to the 
arguments advanced throughout the 
preceding pages, I can only ſay, Valeant 


quantum valere poſſunt. 


/ 
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„LET no man ſay, I'll write a 
duodecimo.” Expecting when 1 be- 
gan this Eſſay, that it would ſcarcely 
be long enough to afford matter for 
the conſideration of two evenings. I 
intended in an Appendix to have treated 
at large concerning the criterion of 
virtue, as well as thoſe queſtions which 
I threatened in p. 21, to diſcuſs in this 
place. In which diſcuffion it was my 
intention to have advanced, firſt, That 
there is no ſuch thing as moral good 
and evil independent of, and not re- 
_ ſolvable into happineſs or miſery. Se- 
condly, That the production of hap- 
pineſs was the motive to the creation; 
and Thirdly, That this motive operated 
neceſſarily, ſo that even from eternity 

a parte 
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2 parte ante nothing could have been 
otherwiſe than it hath been. 


The ſole ſubjet however of moral 
obligation, has extended imperceptibly 
under my hands, to ſuch a length, that 
it appears more like a treatiſe of growth 
ſufficient to ſtand by itſelf, than an 
eſſay requiring the company of others. 
Such as it is, it is at the ſervice of the 
ſociety, but the nature of the ſubjects 
as well as the length of the Eſſay is a 
motive to me not to intrude diſquift- 
tions, which, notwithſtanding their ten- 
dency to generate habits of exact rea- 
ſoning, and acute diſcrimination, are 
much leſs attended to now than for- 


» The two latter queſtions I have ſince con- 
| fidered. The two former appear to me fo clear, 
that farther conſideration is needleſs. That utility 
is the criterion of virtue, Hume has gone near to de- 
monſtrate. That all moral good and evil are ulti- 
mately reſolvable into the means of producing per- 
manent, unmixed, pleaſurable or painful ſenſations, 
will be as I think ſo obvious to every one on conſi- 
dering a little, that a formal diſcuſſion of this 
point is utterly needleſs, 

merly. 
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merly. I cannot avoid thinking we 
have run too much into the oppoſite 
extreme, and have conceived too lightly 
of the importance of metaphyſical ſtu- 
dies in every point of view. But how- 
ever this may be, it is certain that many 
of thoſe who may truly be tiled 
learned, whoſe time has been uſefully 
as well as conſtantly employed, have 
little taſte for abſtract diſquiſition, or 
any ſtudies with relation to which the 
cui bono, is not extremely evident. To 
the valuable members of this deſcrip- 
tion in the ſociety, my apology for 
what 1 have offered is drawn from 
example; their candour will accept it. 


WHETHER 


WHETHER THE 


T hath been noticed in the preced- 
ing Eſſay, that among thoſe who 
have treated on the ſubject of moral 
obligation, ſome derived the obliga- 
| torineſs of obligatory actions, from 
their conformity to the eternal and 
neceſſary fitneſs of things. The main- 
tainers of this hypotheſis of obligation, 
moreover, in oppoſition to the Carte- 
fans, advance, that the Divine Being 
was neceſſarily determined in the crea- 
tion of the preſent ſyſtem (and always 
is) by this antecedent fitneſs, inevitably 
attendant 
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attendant on the relations of the things 
or actions to each other. But this 
' neceſſary determination, ſay they, is a 
moral neceſſity only, and perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with liberty, or free agency. 


This opinion notwithſtanding the 
conceſſion of its ſuppoſed conſiſtency 
with free agency, has been oppoſed by 
names of conſiderable note in the ethi- 
cal world,“ who inſiſt on the contrary 
that the Deity doth not, nor ever did 
chooſe, from the inducement of ante- 
cedent bonity or fitneſs; but that the 
bonity or fitneſs of every thing choſen, 
depends entirely on the ſole circum- 
ſtance of God's chooſing it. 


The opinion I mean to maintain, 
is, 1. That the Supreme Being is the 
cauſe of every thing which depends 


a Clarke on the Attributes, Prop. IX. p. 100. 
and Prop. XII. p. 185. and the other references in 
"wes Orig. of Evil, p. 186. quarta edit. | 


I ub Sup. 


upon 
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upon him, from ſome motive or induce- 
ment, which occaſioned him to become 
the cauſe of it: 2. That this motive 
or inducement operated neceſſarily, in 
the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, excluſive 
of the poſfibility of liberty, or free 
agency: and 3. That this motive was 
the greateſt ſum of happineſs which 
would ariſe upon the whole from the 
exiſtence of the effect, than from its 
none exiſtence. 


Herein I differ from Clarke and his 
followers, who maintain that the neceſ- 
ſity they aſſert is conſiſtent with liberty; 
and with whom the reſulting happineſs 
is not ſynonymous with the fitneſs of 
things. | | 


But notwithſtanding this apparent 
diſſonance between the opinions of 
Clarke on the one fide, and of King on 
the other, that abſurdity of Clarke's 
that God may be neceſſarily deter- 
** mined to do that which at the ſame 

time 


— mc — = — — = 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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time he is at perfect liberty not to 
do, brings them effectually together 
as to the main ſubject. of the diſpute, 


namely, whether God ever could have 
done, or have choſen, any thing but 


what he has done, and choſen : they, 


both fay, yes; 1 ſhould anſwer, no: 


with an intention therefore of bringing 
the controverſy within a ſhort ſtatement, 
I ſhall | firſt propoſe their arguments 


and then my own.* 


By thoſe who aſſert the free agency 
of the Deity, it is advanced.“ 


| | I. All the goodneſs of the creatures 


is owing to the Divine Will, and de- 


pendent on it, ſince antecedent to the 


© Mrs. Macaulay has publiſhed a Treatiſe againſt 
the opinions of Lord Bolingbrooke as I underſtand 
(which. accord with Abp. King's on this ſubjeR) 
but having finiſhed my ſearch into the queſtion 
before her book was publiſhed, I have never peruſed 
it. | 


d I give very nearly the words of King and Clarke. 
Divine 
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Divine Will they were nothing at all, 
ſo that God's will could not be deter- 
mined by any antecedent goodneſs of 


the creatures. 


Anſwer, It is fully ſufficient if they 
_ exiſted as objects of God's knowledge, 
antecedently to their being brought 
into actual exiſtence. In ſuch caſe 
their aptitude to produce the end which 
he propoſed was the inducement to 
their adoption. A courſe of conduct 
by which I am to arrive at my. defired 
intention hath no actual exiſtence un- 
til I really purſue it; but its aptitude 
to accompliſh the deſign I am about, is 
beyond controverſy the motive from 
which I prefer it. It is enough if 
ſome motive quality in the thing in 
' poſſe can be ſhewn, without the neceſ- 
fity of its exiſtence in . God is the 
cauſe of the actual exiſtence of thoſe 
combinations in the univerſe which are 
the effects of his power; but the 


properties, qualities, and relations of 
| theſe 


| 
| 
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theſe, depend not upon him. If there 


never had exiſted ſuch a thing as a 
triangle, yet a triangle being ſuppoſed, 
it muſt alſo be ſuppoſed with three 
ſides and three angles; and that its 
three angles are equal to two right 
ones, Nor could any triangle have 
been brought into exiſtence without 
having theſe properties : evidently be- 
cauſe each of theſe properties is a part 
of the definition of, a fine qua non to 
the exiſtence, of a triangle, whether in 


poſſe or in e. The ſame will hold 


true of the moral relations, &c. There- 
fore, as the properties and relations of 
every thing are exactly the ſame while 
the things are in potentid only, as they 
would be, were they in actual exiſtence; 
theſe potential properties and relations 
are ſufficient inducements. 


II. It is afferted, that if God be de- 
termined by the greater good which he 
perceives in objects, the world could 


never have been made. For God is 


abſolutely 


* 
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abſolutely and completely happy in 
himſelf, and therefore muſt be indif- 
ferent to all external objects; nor can 
any reaſon be aſſigned with regard to 
the things themſelves, why he ſhould 
prefer one to another, ſince he ſtands 
not in any need of theſe to his complete 
happineſs. 


| Anſwer. Benevolence conſiſts in an 
habitual tendency to communicate hap- 
pineſs. If God be a benevolent be- 


ing,* he muſt alſo have that tendency. 
if 


* It is ſufficiently obvious, but not ſufficiently 
noticed that we can only reaſon from what we know. 
If we ſay God has wiſdom, we mean wiſdom ſimilar 
in kind to what we find among men, only infinite 
in degree. If we do not mean this, we have no 
meaning at all, for of any other kind of wiſdom we 
have no conception ; and it is evidently abſurd to 
predicate of any being, a property of which we 
know nothing at all. So, if from the marks of de- 
ſign in the univerſe we dedace, that the Being 
which formed it is an intelligent Being, and that he 
formed it for ſome end, with ſome view, if we do 
not mean by theſe terms what we mean in common, 
dhey are terms without any meaning at all, In like 

* K manner 
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If therefore any ſyſtem in poſe, could 
be a means of increaſing the general 
ſum of happineſs he has in his own 
nature, from his own attributes, a ſuf- 
ficient inducement to adopt that ſyſ- 
tem; nor, indeed, do I know of any 
other aſſignable inducement. All the 
writers, however, who contend for the 
free agency of the Deity, even that 
claſs which deny that the things cauſed 
could poſſibly afford any inducement 
to their cauſation, allow, that it is a 
conſequence from the attributes of God, 
that he muſt defire to communicate 
happineſs: but how he can defire to 


manner as to God's goodneſs or benevolence, if we 
do not underſtand it in ſome of the ſenſes wherein it 
is uſed among mankind, we have no right to ſay that 
God is good at all, for our idea of goodneſs is drawn 
from our obſervation of the actions of men long be- 
fore we come to apply it to the Deity. The ſame 
obſervations may be made, with reſpect to the other 
attributes of the Deity, his juſtice, his omnipreſence, 


&c. Hence all the attributes of God are the ſame in 
kind with thoſe which we find among men, only 


infinite in degree, otherwiſe he has no attributes at 
all, at leaſt, we have no ground for aſſerting that he 


has any, 


communicate 
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communicate happineſs without defiring 
the exiſtence of the means of ſo doing, 
they have not explained. But whatever 
the means were, they muſt as ſuch, 


contain a reaſon why their exiſtence © 


ſhould be cauſed. If ſo, the argument 
under conſideration muſt fall to the 
ground, 


III. It is ſaid, that if we ſuppoſe 
there was a reaſon, and that God was 
moved by it to produce external things, 
it is manifeſt that according to this, all 
things will proceed from him neceſ- 
farily. For he that is determined ab 
extra by any thing, acts from neceſſity; 
he is paſſive, and muſt neceſſarily both 
do, and ſuffer, not what himſelf but 
what the determining cauſe has effected 
for him. But this goodneſs, which is 
ſuppoſed to be in things antecedent to 
the divine election, and to determine it, 
is ſomething external with regard, to 
the will of God; if therefore that be 
the cauſe which determines the election, 
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it follows that the a& of election, and 
every thing which depends upon it, is 
neceſſary. 


Anſwer 1. 'This argument is framed 
upon the ſuppoſed impoſſibility of 
admitting that the Divine Being 1s not 
a free agent; of courſe it is of no kind 
of avail againſt thoſe who with me 
utterly deny the free agency of apy, 
even of the Divine Being. 2. The 
Archbiſhop (King) whoſe. words are 
here taken, is in this place, as in every 
other throughout his diſquiſition on 
the ſubject, totally unaware of what is 
univerſally true, that the motives which 
determine the voluntary actions of 
intelligent agents are ideal; that is, 
perceived affettions of the brain. What 
external object is it that induces me to 
riſe at a particular hour, becauſe I have 
a journey to perform? The motive 
therefore is internal, although in us 
originally cauſed by external objects; 
a circumſtance which there is no certain 

ground 
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ground for aſſerting with reſpect to the 
Deity. 


But the poſſible exiſtence of every 
thing which ſubſequently exiſted, to- 
gether with every poſſible conſequence 
and circumſtance, muſt have exiſted as 
part of the knowledge of God, and he 
was determined by thoſe views of them 
in which that knowledge conſiſted. 
In fact, there is not an intelligent crea- 
ture in the univerſe, ſo far as we know, 
who acting deliberately, has not the 
ideas of what he is about to do, before 
he does it: this enters into our very 


5 I mean here, and every where elſe throughout 
the book co take for granted the truth of the doctrine 
of philoſophical neceſſity. I have ſo few obſervations to 
make in its favour which have not been made already, 
and it appears to me, that it ſtands ſo little in need 
of any ſuch, at this time, that the attempt would 
be actum agere. For the ſame reaſon, it is proper 
to obſerve, that when I make uſe of the terms agent 
or action, I mean them in their popular ſenſe, as when 
it is ſaid that fire burns, Action in the ſenſe of the 
defenders of free agency, does not exiſt even in 


the Deity. 
K 3 | notion 
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notion of an intelligent agent, and if 
we aſſert that God is ſuch, we muſt 
aſſert that it is ſo with him; or elſe 
produce ſome probable circumſtance 
reſpecting his exiſtence, which ſhall 
make him an exception ; I know none 
ſuch. Hence, as an intelligent agent 
not only may have (which is all the 
anſwer King's argument requires) but 
ſo far as we know certainly has, a deter- 
mining motive to action which cannot 
be denominated external, the ſuppo- 
ſition in the argument is unfounded. 
3. To thoſe who are ſo afraid of the 
conceſſion, that the Deity is inevitably 
determined in all his actions, it might 
be worth while to conſider, that God 
exiſts neceſſarily, he cannot avoid it : 
he cannot alter his attributes or pro- 
perties, whatever they be; theſe there- 
fore are neceſſary: and if his actions 
proceed from his attributes, his actions 
alſo are neceſſary. In fact, we know 
of nothing in the univerſe that is not 
ſo, and with reſpect to the mental 
2 phenomena 
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phenomena of man, the point ſeems 
to me no longer diſputable. 


Hitherto I have conſidered King's 
arguments which go to prove that the 
Deity had no other inducement in the 
cauſation of whatever depends upon 
him, but his own gratification in the 
exertion of his will, there being no 
quality in the nature of external things, 


which could become ſuch an induce- 


ment. One contradiction he has fallen 
into which I have before noticed, viz. 
his conceſſion that God muſt incline 
to communicate . happineſs. For he 
muſt incline therefore to the means of 
communicating it; but external things 
(as the Archbiſhop terms them) are cer- 
tainly the means to this end, ſo far as 
we know ; and therefore there did and 


does exiſt in theſe, a motive to their 


cauſation, 


But this is a trifling inaccuracy, 
when compared with the contradictious 
K 4 ſentiments 
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ſentiments of Dr. S. Clarke, whoſe 
arguments in favour of God's free 
agency I now proceed to examine : and 
whoſe metaphyſical works (notwith- 
ſtanding their high reputation) appear 
to me- to contain in the ſame compaſs 
more ill- founded aſſertion, more in- 
concluſive reaſoning, and more arrogant 
expteſſions againſt authors, certainly his 
ſuperiors, than the works of any other 
metaphyſical writer of repute whoſe 
writings have occurred to me. 
The ninth Prop. of his book on the 
Being and Attributes of God, is, The 
* felf-exiſtent and original cauſe of all 
e things is not a neceſſary agent, but 
* a being endued with liberty and 
choice. Not to mention that in 
this very propofition he runs directly 
into the ſame verbal miſtake, which 
has furniſhed the chief topic of his 
quibbling anſwer to Collins's very 
excellent Inquiry concerning Human 
Liberty,” namely, combining the terms 

neceſſary 
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neceſſary and agent; * or his more than 
verbal inaccuracy in ſuppoſing, that 
neceſſity excludes liberty and choice; 
it is hardly poſſible for a man to con- 
tradict himſelf more ſtrongly than he 
does, a few pages after in his 12th 
Prop. where ſpeaking of the Deity, 
he ſays, p. 185. *Tis evident he muſt 
, neceſſity (meaning not a neceſſity of 
fate, but ſuch a moral neceſſity as I 
« before ſaid, was conſiſtent with the 
* moſt perfect liberty) do always what 
* he knows fitteſt to be done; that is, 
* he muſt act always according to the 
*«« ſtricteſt rules of infinite goodneſs, 
*« juſtice and truth, and all the other 
moral perfeQtions.” weed! 


Again, p. 190. From this account 
of the moral attributes of God, it 
“follows, that though all the actions 


Collins moreover profeſſedly made uſe of the 
terms of the free agents, and uſed them (not in their 


ſtrict and philoſophical ſenſe, for they have none 


ſuch) but in their uſual and popular acceptation. 
66 of 
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of God are entirely free, and con- 
*« ſequently the exerciſe of his moral 
_ * attributes cannot be ſaid to be neceſ- 

« fary in the ſame ſenſe, as his exiſt- 
t ence and eternity are neceſſary; yet 
“ theſe moral attributes are really and 
* truly neceſſary, by ſuch a neceſſity as 
* though it be not at all inconſiſtent 
« with liberty, yet is equally certain, 
* infallible, and to be depended on, as 
«« even the exiſtence itſelf, or the eter- 
* nity of God. For though nothing 
is more certain than that God acts 
* not neceſſarily but voluntarily, &c. 
That is, although this wöite paper is 
entirely black, it is not black in the 
ſame ſenſe wherein this zn4 is ſaid to be 
black ; yet is this white paper as really, 
as truly, as neceſſarily, as certainly, 
and as infallibly S lach, as the ink itſelf, 
though this 4lackneſs is nevertheleſs 
entirely conſiſtent with perfect whzteneſs. 


His opponents knew very well, and Clarke 
ought to have known, that nece/arily and voluntarily 
are perfectly compatible. 


Leaving 
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Leaving Clarke's aſſertions to them- 


ſelves / valeant quantum valere poſſunt ) 


I have only to remark. on theſe quo- 
tations, that notwithſtanding his argu- 
ments for God's free agency, which I 
am about to conſider, he and I are 
already agreed: we come exactly to 
the ſame place, but by different roads; 
for if it be evident in Clarke's opinion 
that God muſt of neceſſity do always 
what is fitteſt to be done; if he muſt 
at always according to the ſtricteſt 
rules of infinite goodneſs, juſtice and 


truth; if his moral attributes are really 


and truly neceſſary, equally certain, in- 
fallible, and to be depended on as his 
exiſtence, and his eternity, then are 
Clarke's opinion and mine coincident ; 
he may call his neceſſity by what name 
he thinks proper, but if theſe be the 
effects of the neceſſity he contends for, 
they are the utmoſt that mine is capa- 
ble of producing, and I ſhall loſe 
nothing by the exchange. 


I proceed 
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I proceed now to the arguments he 
adduces for that which he imagines 
to be his opinion. 


IV. God is an intelligent agent: but 
intelligence without liberty is really in 
reſpe& of any power, excellence, or 
perfection, no intelligence at all. It is 
indeed a conſciouſneſs, but it is merely 
a paſſive one, a conſciouſneſs not of 
acting but purely of being acted on. 
Without liberty, nothing can in any 
tolerable propriety of ſpeech be ſaid to 
be an agent or cauſe of any thing. 
For to act neceſſarily is really and pro- 
perly not to act at all, but to be acted 
on. 


Anſwer. This firſt argument of 
Clarke's is in reality double, and ought 
to have been ſtated inverſely thus, 


iI uſe Clarke's words, only adding what is neceſ- 
ſary to complete the ſentence. 

* Therefore Clarke, who abuſes Collins for verbal 
inaccuracy ſhould not have blundered in this very 
page ſo much as to talk of a neceſſary agent. 


1. God 
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1. God is an agent, but philoſophi- 
cally ſpeaking, there can be no agency 
without liberty; therefore God has 
liberty, or is a free agent. 


2. God is an intelligent agent; but 
intelligence without liberty is no in- 
telligence at all; therefore God has 
liberty: i. e. he is a free agent. 


As to the firſt part of it. I deny 


that God is an agent in any ſenſe exclu- 
five of neceſſity. To take for granted 
that he is ſuch, is a petitio principii, 
it is taking the queſtion itſelf for 
granted. 


As to the ſecond part of the argu- 
ment; I deny that intelligence includes 
liberty. By intelligence nothing is 


Free agent is properly nonſenſe when applied 
as it is commonly, to voluntary actions: for freedom 
(as Locke remarks) is not applicable to the will, 
I uſe the adopted expreſſion of my opponents to ex- 
preſs their own ſentiment, 


uſually 
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uſually meant that I know of, but 
knowledge or underſtanding. More- 
over man is an intelligent being ; this 
is univerſally allowed. But man is not 
a free agent, as the defenders of 
philoſophical neceſſity have proved. 
Therefore intelligence doth not imply 
liberty or free agency. Again, Clarke 
(p. 81.)-confeſſes that the intelligence 
of God cannot be proved a priori, be- 
. cauſe we know not wherem intelligence 
conſiſts, and yet in the argument juſt 
ſtated, he ſays it conſiſts in conſciouſneſs, 
and impliedly in active conſciouſneſs. 
The activity is clearly a petitio prin- 
cipii. Again, when Clarke, in a, pre- 
ceding part of the book, has to demon- 
ſtrate that God is an intelligent being 
he implies activity in intelligence, but 
none of the media of proof he. uſes, 
avail at all as to this latter component 
part. As Clarke therefore is unable 
to eſtabliſh the exiſtence of ſuch intel- 
ligence in the Deity as comprehends 


(ſtrict) active power, he has no right to 
| make 
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make the aſſertion, that the latter is 
comprehended. If any one will be at 
the trouble of examining Clarke's proofs 
of God's being an intelligent being in 
the ſenſe inclufive of activity or free 
agency, he will find that they equally 
tend to prove the very fame of man: 
but as I hold it fully eſtabliſhed that 
man at leaſt hath no intelligence, or any 
other property neceſſarily incluſive of 
philoſophical freedom; I ſtate this re- 
ply to Clarke as a reductio ad abfurdum: 
his arguments prove the truth of a 
falſchood, and therefore they prove 
nothing true. 


V. If the ſupreme caufe, fays he; is 
not a being endued with liberty and 
choice, but a mere neceſſary agent, 
whoſe actions are all as abſolutely and 
naturally neceſſary as his exiſtence : 
then it will follow that nothing which 
is not, could poſibly have been, and 
that nothing which is could poſſibly 
not have been; and that no mode or 
circumſtance 
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circumſtance of the exiſtence of any 
thing could poſſibly have been in any 


reſpect otherwiſe than it now actually 
is. All which being evidently moſt 


falſe and abſurd, it follows on the con- 
trary, that the ſupreme cauſe 1s not 
a mere neceſſary agent, but a being in- 


deed with liberty and choice. 


- Anſwer. Clarke muſt have known 
that all thoſe who contend againſt the 
free agency of the Deity, do of courſe 
acknowledge that nothing could have 
happened, or does happen, or will hap- 
pen, but what actually has happened, 
or doth, or will happen. Indeed he 
lays, in expreſs terms, that Spinoxa 
owns this. It is therefore a ſhameleſs 
begging of the queſtion to ſtate an argu- 
ment of which his adverſaries make no 
ſcruple to admit his conclufio ad abſur- 
dum. Clarke ſays it is evidently moſt 
falſe and abſurd, to aſſert that nothing 
which is not could poſſibly have been, 


and that nothing which is could poſ- 
ſibly 


/ 
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ſibly not have been, and that no mode 
or circumſtance of the exiſtence of any 
thing, could poſſibly have been in any 
reſpect otherwiſe than it now is. I 
together with thoſe whoſe opinions on 
this ſubject are fimilar, ſay it is evi- 
dently moſt falſe and abſurd to deny 
it. In fact, Clarke himſelf confutes 
himſelf in p. 101, where he aſſerts, 
that by the perfection and rectitude 
* of his will, God is wnalterably deter- 
* mined to do always what is beſt upon 
„ the whole.” Is there more than 
one beſt? If not, then nothing could 
ever be otherwiſe then it hath been, 
is, or ſhall be. How a man of com- 
mon ſenſe can attempt to. demonſtrate 
that Being to be free, who is always 
unalterably determined to act in a par- 
ticular manner, I cannot conceive. The 
very attempt is a proof how eafily a 
man of ingenuity may deceive himſelf. 


VI. If there be a final cauſe of any 
thing in the univerſe, then the ſupreme 
| L cauſe 
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cauſe is not a neceſſary, but a free 
agent. 


Anſwer. If there be a final cauſe of 
any thing in the univerſe, then the 
ſupreme cauſe is not a free but a neceſ- 
ſary agent. The final cauſe, that is the 
end or deſign with which, or for 
which, any thing is done by an intel- 
ligent agent, is always the reaſon or 
motive of his doing it: they are ſyno- 
nymous terms. If God had any in- 
tention or final cauſe, in producing the 
univerſe, then that was his motive to 
it. And that this operated neceſſarily, 
is demonſtrable upon the hypotheſis of 
PRONE neceſſity. 


VII. If the ſupreme cauſe be a mere 
neceſſary agent, it is impoſſible any 
effect or product of that cauſe ſhould 
be finite. For ſince that which acts 
neceſſarily, cannot govern or direct its 
own actions, but muſt neceſſarily pro- 
duce whatever can be the effect or pro- 

duct 
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duct of its nature. It is plain every 
effect of ſuch an infinite uniform 
nature, acting every where neceſſarily 
alike, muſt of neceſſity be immenſe, or 
infinite in extenſion, and ſo no creature 
in the univerſe could poſſibly be finite, 


which is infinitely abſurd, and contrary 
to experience. | 


T anſwer. 1. The effe& produced by 
any intelligent agent, muſt of courſe 
be, not as the natue of the agent fim- 
ply, but as the nature of the agent, and 
the intenſity of the motive conjointly. 
Hence Clarke's firſt conſequence is ille- 
gitimate. 2. Granting that the effects 
produced by the ſupreme cauſe are pro- 
perly infinite, every ſeparate part of an 
infinite effect muſt be finite. Let the 
extent of the preſent mundane ſyſtem 
be ſuppoſed infinite, the parts of which 
the ſyſtem is compoſed are clearly 
finite. And it is to be conſidered, that 
the only rational foundation we have 
for the adſcription of infinity to the 
L 2 Deity, 
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Deity, is the apparent infinite extent 
of the preſent mundane ſyſtem.” 80 
that as far as we know, the caſe really 
is, that the ſole effect of the Supreme 
Cauſe we are acquainted with is ac- 
tually infinite, though its parts be 
finite. 3. Even ſuppoſing theſe replies 
were not as they appear to me to be, 
ſatisfactory, yet before Clarke's conclu- 
fion could be valid, we muſt perfealy 
comprehend the whole nature of the 
ſupreme cauſe ; the nature of infinity : 
and how the general infinity of the ſu- 
preme cauſe affects his operation. 


VIII. If the ſupreme cauſe be not 
a free and voluntary agent, then in 
every effect (for inſtance in motion} 
there muſt have been a progreſſion of 
cauſes in inſinitum without any original 
cauſe at all. For if there be no liberty 


m We have no right in any caſe to aſcribe a greater 
power to a cauſe, than its effect exhibits. For the 
ſame reaſon we have no right to aſcribe greater 
power, &c. to God, than the univerſe exhibits. 


any 
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any where, then there is no agent, no 
cauſe, mover, principle, or beginning 
of motion any where: every thing in 
the univerſe muſt be paſſive, and no- 
thing active; every thing moved, and 
no mover; every thing effect, and no- 
thing cauſe. 


Anſ. This implies that free agency 
is neceſſary to cauſation, which I deny. 
Every one who adopts the doctrine of 
philoſophical neceſſity (which I all 
along take as a point eſtabliſhed) con- 
tends that cauſation, from the nature 
of it, excludes free agency; agreeing 
with the maxim of long ſtanding, omnis 
cauſa agit neceſſaris. 


I come now to the arguments which 
induce one to ſuppoſe, that no effect 
whatever, which owes its origin to the 
firſt cauſe, remotely or immediately, 
could be otherwiſe than it is. 


L 3 Some 
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Some of theſe reaſons. have already 
ons unavoidably hinted at, in conſi- 
dering the arguments for the contrary 
hypotheſis. I have only to premiſe: 
1. We can only reaſon from what we 
know: if we predicate any attributes 
concerning the Deity, they muſt be 
ſuch as we are acquainted with, 1. e. 
ſuch as we find among men (the higheſt 
order of intelligent agents of which we 
know any thing.) The only difference 
we can make is in degree; and as we 
have no facts which will authorize us 
in the preſent caſe to ſet any bounds 
to. the degree, within the compaſs of 
poſſibility, the term infinite- is ſuffici- 
ently allowable. If we ſay the attri- 
butes of God are different in ind from 
thoſe of the ſame denomination in 
men, as it is impoſſible that we can 
have any data from whence to deduce 
the kind, we predicate a ſet of ſounds 
without any meaning, and Abracadabra . 
is full as applicable. 2. If we predi- 
cate any attributes concerning the 

Deity, 
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Deity, we predicate all the conſe- 
quences of thoſe attributes. 3. 4 poſſe 
ad eſſe non valet conſeguentia. We can- 
not ſay, becauſe a thing by bare poſſi- 
bility might have been thus or thus, 
we have a right to aſſume that it was 
ſo. 4. Thoſe properties that are known 
to belong to eyery individual we are 
acquainted with in any claſs of beings, 
are to be preſumed predicable of every 
individual of the claſs univerſally, un- 
til the contrary be ſhewn. The pre- 
ſumption. is as the number of parti- 
culars of the induction. 


I. God is an intelligent agent. 
Every being of this deſcription, that 
we are acquainted with, is in all known 
voluntary caſes neceſſarily determined 
by motives. The beings under this 
predicament, whoſe voluntary actions 
we have an opportunity of examining, 
are innumerable. The induction there- 
fore is complete. Of courſe this pre- 
dicament, of being neceſſarily influ- 

L 4 enced 
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enced by motives, is predicable' of 
every intelligent agent univerſally ; 
and therefore of the Deity. But the 
effects proceeding from a being neceſ- 
farily influenced, whether 46 intra, or 
ab extra, cannot be otherwiſe than 
they actually are, the previous circum- 
ſtances being the ſame: therefore no 
effect of the firſt cauſe could be other- 
wiſe than it has been, is, or will be. 


II. God is a being of infinite bene- 
volence: that is, he is perpetually and 
above meaſure defirous of communi- 
cating happineſs to his creatures. We 
collect the exiſtence of this attribute 
in the Deity, only from thoſe argu- 
ments that prove there is an exceſs of 
happineſs above miſery in the ſyſtem, 
which exceſs is probably perpetually 
Increaſing. But we arg not acquainted 
with any intelligent being (man for 
inſtance) who is not defirous of com- 
municating happineſs in proportion to 
the degree of his benevolence; and the 
INS ation 
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action (uſing the word popularly) re- 
ſults neceſſarily from the deſire or voli- 
tion. That is, benevolence (or that 
ſpecies of habitual tendency) is the 
cauſe of the deſire, which is the cauſe 
of the action, and cauſa cauſe, eft cauſa 
cauſati. Now if God be a benevolent 
agent, his benevolence muſt operate in 
this way, or it is not any ſuch thing 
as the benevolence we are acquainted 
with. God is a benevolent agent; 
therefore his benevolence neceſſarily 
produces his volition, and this his ac- 
tion; but there is no action of the 
Deity with which we are acquainted, 
but is in an inſtance of his benevo- 
lence; ** all things work together for 
good.“ Therefore all the actions of 
the Deity are neceſſary. 


III. A Power of doing either the 
action A or the action B, the previous 
circumſtances being the ſame, cannot 
be predicated of any being whatever, 
becauſe it involves a contradiction. 

The 


| 
| 
i 
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The voluntary generated power of 
doing the action A or the action B, 
according to the previous circumſtances, 
cannot perhaps be predicated of God, 
becauſe we have no ſufficient ground 
for aſſerting that any power whatever 
has been gradually generated with him. 


The freedom from ee e ab 

extra may perhaps be granted. Than 

theſe three, no other idea of freedom 

that I know of, can be enumerated: 

The two laſt whether conceded: or not 

in the preſent caſe, are confiftent with 

neceſſity: and the other, which is the 

| only philoſophical idea of freedom, has 

| been ſufficiently refuted by the writers 
: in defence of the doctrine of neceflity, 
But if we have no other idea of free- 
dom, we can predicate no other; and 
if the firſt of theſe cannot be predi- 
cated then is not * ee a free 

* agent. 


8 — — 


The ads are the ſubſtance. of 


what Hartley obſerves on Prop. IX. of 
the 
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the ſecond part of his Obſervations on 


Man; which is, God is a free being.“ 
After denying the exiſtence of the 
only kind of freedom of which we have 
any idea, he aſcribes to the Deity ſome 
kind of freedom, of which we have 
no idea; and the only reaſon in reality 
which he aſſigns, why the Deity is free, 
in contradiction to the preceding ob- 
ſervations, is that we know nothing 


about the matter. It is very unuſual 


with Hartley ta reaſon thus. To aſſert 
that God has no freedom ſuch as we 
have any idea of, but that he has ſome 
kind of freedom, ſuch as we have no 
idea of, is uſing words without ideas. 
Such have paſſed current too long al- 
ready. A poſe ad eſſe non valet was 
dee 


IV. Either this ; is the beſt 'of all 
poſſible ſyſtems, or a better might 
"I mean by bef, that which will produce the 
greateſt ſum of happineſs upon the whole, I have 


no other notion of any thing being good, than as it 
produces happineſs, or permanent pleaſure, 


have 


nes —ͤ— . ˙ OOO 
. A. 
— — — 
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have been framed. A being of ſuffi- 
cient power to effect every thing within 
the compaſs of poſſibility, could have 
framed a better, if a better had been 
poſſible. A being of ſufficient wiſdom 
to diſcern the beſt of all poſſible ſyſtem, 


Would have diſcerned it: and a being 


of ſufficient benevolence would have 
inclined to the beſt. But God is all 
this, therefore the ſyſtem which owes 
its exiſtence to him, muſt be the beſt 
of all poſſible 'ſyſtems. But by the 
terms, there can be but one beſt. And 
this is applicable to every part of the 
adopted ſyſtem, as well as to the ſyſtem 
itſelf. Therefore there was but one 
courſe of conduct which the Deity 
conſiſtently with his attributes, could 
purſue, becauſe there was and could 
be only one beſt, But if God could not 
but adopt that which he has adopted, 
then is he not a free agent, for neceſſity 


itſelf can effect nothing more. 


To 
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To this it is anſwered,* that there 
is no ſyſtem, ſo good but a better is 
poſſible, conſequently there can be 
none abſolutely beſt. For the diſtance 
between God and his creatures is infi- 
nite, and how perfect ſoever any 
ſyſtem may be, ſtill the diſtance re- 
mains infinite. Hence as every thing 
produced is infinitely ſhort in goodneſs 
and perfection to what God might 
have produced, his underſtanding could 
put no limits to his power, or induce 
him to perfer one ſyſtem to another. 
It is urged moreover, that infinite 
worlds can be conceived equally good 
and perfect as this, therefore this could 
have no antecedent merit as an induce- 
ment. ; 


To the firſt objection I reply, that 


I do not underſtand what is meant by 
the diſtance between God and his crea- 
tures; if the meaning be, that the 
power which God hath actually diſ- 


* Law's Notes, p. 49. quarto. 


played 
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played in his productions, is infinitely 
leſs being inte, than that, which in 
conſequence of poſſefling infinite power, 
he might have diſplayed : I deny it: 
for although the ſeparate parts of the 
ſyſtem be finite, the ſyſtem itſelf is 
either properly infinite, or we have no 
right to aſcribe infinity to the Deity 
at all, for the ſyſtem is the only expo- 
nent of his power that we are ac- 
quainted with. 


Again, Even granting that the ſyſ- 
tem is finite, yet it does not therefore 
follow, that another better is poſſible; 
for of finite things, each better than 
another, there muſt neceſſarily be only 
one beſt. : | | 


As to the ſecond objection, it is 
notoriouſly untrue that we can con- 
ceive an infinite number of worlds bet- 
ter than the preſent, for we have not 
intellect enough to conceive any one, 
even this. If the meaning be (as per- 
avg VS ws haps 
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haps it is) that the propoſition contain- 
ing this aſſertion does not involve a 
contradiction; I grant it; but it does 
not therefore follow that the propoſi- 
tion is true merely becauſe it does not 
involve a contradiction. And the ar- 
gument requires that the poſſibility of 
a better ſyſtem ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 
which cannot be done, without ſhew- 
ing how a better might have been 
framed. For until the contrary be 
ſhewn, there is reaſon, from the attri- 
butes of the Deity, for ſuppoſing this 
the- beſt, 


V. Every thing we know concern- 
ing the Deity may be reduced to his 
cauſality: his other attributes are 
modes of his cauſality. But neceſſity 
is included in the very idea of cauſality. 
Omnis cauſa agit neceſſarid. For let it 
be ſuppoſed paſſible, that a cauſe might 
not produce the effect of which by 
the ſuppoſition it is the cauſe; then 
that which is a cauſe by the ſuppoſi- 
| tion, 
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tion, might and might not be ſo at 
the ſame time and in the ſame reſpect, 
which is a direct - contradiction in 
terms. Therefore it is inpoſſible but 
that the cauſe muff produce its effect. 
But the characteriſtic of neceſſity is, 
to exclude the poſſibility of the cir- 
cumſtance being otherwiſe than in the 
given caſe. Therefore every cauſe pro- 
duces its appropriate effect neceſſarily. 
This alſo may be demonſtrated from 
the property of cauſe and effect, as 
relate and correlate. Every thing there- 
fore of which the Deity is the cauſe, 
could not poſſibly but have been cauſed 
by him: e. i. could not poſſibly but 
have been ſuch it was, is, or will be. 


If it be objected, that God might or 
might not have become the cauſe of 
the effects he has produced, previous 
to their exiſtence, although they may 
flow neceſſarily ſubſequent to his elec- 
tion; or that he might have become 
the cauſe of different effects: I reply, 

that 
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that we know from his attributes he 
muſt have become the cauſe of ſome 
effects productive of happineſs, we 
known that he has become the cauſe 
of the preſent ſyſtem, but we have no 
data to conclude that he would, or 
could become the cauſe of any other: 
beſide that this ſuppoſition is a plain 
petitio principii for the point I under- 
take to contend for, is, that he could 
not become the cauſe of any other. 
Moreover, from the nature of a cauſe 
it muſt produce all the effects which it 
is capable of producing in given cir- 
cumſtances, for the different parts of 
the effect, though termed effects, are 
parts of one whole: therefore all the 
effects which the firſt cauſe under the 
exiſting circumſtances was capable of 
producing, could not but be, and ac- 
tually were, produced by him; there- 
fore the objection ſuppoſes what ho 
not be the fact. 


M VI. Every 
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VI. Every being we are acquainted 
with, of -whom virtue or goodneſs is 
predicable, is deemed virtuous or good, 
in proportion to the ſtrength of his 
virtuous and the weakneſs of his vici- 
ous habits : that is, in proportion to 
his approximation to an impoſſibility of 
not purſuing in every caſe what appears 
to him the ng yirtuous conduct. But 
all the attributes and tendencies of the 
Deity are acknowledged not only in- 
finite in degree or ſtrength, but they 
are in no caſe counteracted by any 
oppoſite tendency; therefore the ap- 
proximation to an impoſſibility of not 
doing in every caſe what is right, is not 
predicable of the Deity, for his in- 
ability to do otherwiſe, amounts to a 
perfect impoſſibility; there being mo- 
tives infinitely ſtrong on one ſide, and 
no motive at all on the other. But 
an impoſſibility on the one ſide implies 
a neceſſity on the other; i. e. God is 
not a free agent. 


From 
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From the preceding review of the 
ſubject, it appears to me, by far the 
more probable opinion, that every thing 
of which God is the cauſe, reſults from 
him neceſſarily. I know of no one 
however, who has publicly maintained. 
the ſame opinion among us, becauſe, 
until very lately, the doctrine of neceſ- 
ſity has been cried down (not by thoſe 
who underſtood it) as impious at leaft 
if not atheiſtical. I do not mean how- 
ever to aſſert that the denial of God's 
free agency, and of man's, muſt go 
hand in hand, and ftand or fall toge- 
ther. Whatever may become of the 
opinion I have here advanced, the doc- 
trine of philoſophical neceſſity, is, I 
truſt, too firmly eſtabliſhed now, to be 
controverted among thoſe who poſſeſs 
the knowledge, and have given the 
attention neceſſary to decide upon that 
queſtion. | 


* Unleſs Mrs. Macaulay's opinion and mine agree; 
which, as I have never ſeen her book, I am ignorant 


of, 
M 2 Far 
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Far from derogating however from 
that great and good being on whom 
we all depend, I think no higher or 
more honourable conception can be 
framed of the Deity, than that he is 
in all caſes, unalterably determined by 
a neceſſity of nature to communicate 
the -4:ghe/t poſſible degree of happineſs. 
God is love: but the words have no 
meaning' on any other hypotheſis. In- 
deed no poſſitive argument has ever 
been (that I know of) or ever can be, 
drawn in favour of his free agency, but 
what is ultimately reſolvable into that 
from the idea which the maintainers of 
human free agency entertain of the 
will. An abſtract idea, which they 
have clothed with an exiſtence ſeparate 
from its particulars, which is founded 
on metaphorical expreſſions, and on a 
miſtake of the Popular feeling of liberty 
(which is conſiſtent with neceſſity) for 
the exiſtence of the technical Juppeſiion 
of it. ö | We a + x. 


As. 
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As to the moral and practical influ- 
ences of the notion of the neceſſary 
determination of God's actions, they 
are the ſame with thoſe which flow 
from the hypotheſis of the neceſſity 
of human actions. A perfect acqui- 
eſcence in whatever happens, from a 
thorough conviction that it is utterly 
:mpoſſible but what it muſt be for the 
beſt, ſo far as a God of infinite wiſdom, 
goodneſs and power can make it ſo. 
Not that this or any other ſpeculative 
opinion aFually has the influence, which 
if not counteracted by motives of an 
oppoſite tendency it would poſſeſs ; but 
that the fendency of this opinion is 
obviouſly ſuch as I have ſtated, I am 
thoroughly convinced of myſelf, and 
ſcruple not to advance it on appeal 
to my readers. 
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CONTROVERSY 
On TREE SUBJECT or 


MATERIALISM. 


AM not certain I can ſay any thing 
abſolutely new on this ſubject; but 
I am induced to write on it for the 
following reaſons. 1. The phenomena 
termed mental are a frequent topic of 
diſcuffion in this ſociety, and as I have 
reaſon to believe I am hitherto ſingular 
in my ſentiments concerning the ex- 
planation of thoſe phenomena, and as 
very unfavourable ideas are uſually an- 
nexed to the words uſed to expreſs my 
general . ſentiments on this ſubject, I 
think it proper to relate at large for 
M4 myſelf, 
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myſelf, my own opinions, thereby to 
obviate, if poſſible, the conſequences of 
miſrepreſentation. 2. Whether what 
I have to ſay, will be new or not, to 
the world at large, I am ſure it will 
| be new to the generality at leaſt, of the 
members who uſually attend our meet- 
ings. 3. The doctrine of materialiſm 
is deemed fo evidently and notorionſly 
unfounded, and ſo terrible in its con- 
ſequences by thoſe who know no more 
of it than its name, that I think it will 
be of uſe to ſhew the contrary in an 
eſſay to perſons who would never be 
tempted to read a volume on the ſub- 
ject. 4. So much has been already 
written on the doctrines of materialiſm 
and immaterialiſm, that I think the 
arguments on both ſides 9 a con- 
denſation. 


— 8 ——— — . — — 
— > — — — 


But is it expedient to publiſh an 
opinion, which may poſſibly be miſ- 
COA if true, and which, whe- 

== ther 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ther true or falſe, may lead to conſe- 
quences of an immoral tendency ? 


A materialiſt will deny that this 
queſtion applies to his opinions; an 
immaterialiſt will aſſert the contrary: 
But whether it apply to the notions I 
defend, or thoſe I oppoſe, it has been 
ſo repeatedly hinted at, on ſo many 
ſubjects in the writings of authors, 
and has been urged to me on the pre- 
ſent occaſion as a matter of ſo much 


moment, that I deem it neceſſary to ſay” 


ſomewhat to this point, before I pro- 
ceed to the main ſubject of the eſſay. 
And this the more willingly, becauſe 


I think the common opinion a falſe 


One. 


To the queſtion then, I reply, cer- 


tainly yes. It is in 4 caſes whatever, 
expedient, that an opinion of ſuppoſed 
importance, and imagined to be true, 
ſhould be publiſhed at large. 

e Such 
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Such an opinion muſt, upon the 
whole, be either true or falſe: if falſe, 
it muſt either be clearly and evidently 
fo, or plauſible, but fallacious reaſons 
may be urged in its defence, Suppoſe 
it true: then, | 


1. It is always more expedient, that 
truth ſhould be propagated than error; 
but if the truth be ſupprefled, the 
error is in fact propagated. 


2. Although ſome inconvenience 
might perchance ariſe from the pro- 
pagation of a truth, yet the ſame is 
the caſe with the moſt important and 
uſeful truths we are acquainted with: 
ſo that this argument would prove too 
much. 


236 Whetever inconveniences reſult at 
firſt from the propagation of any im- 
portant truth, like all other incon- 
veniences they cure themſelves in the 


common and natural courſe of things. 
80 
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So that the «/timate reſult of any truth 
muſt be purely beneficial. - 


4: The making known a truth, is a 
certain, good as ſuch ; the inconvenience 
that may reſult from it, is problema- 
tical only, The circumſtances ſhould 
be very ſtrong to induce the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of a certain good, through fear 
of a poſſible evil. 


5. It is a ſettled point, that we are 
not to argue againſt the uſe of a thing, 
from the poſſibility of its being abuſed, 


6. Among the innumerable experi- 
ments that have been made on the pro- 
pagation of truth, not one can be pro- 
duced as far as I recolle&, wherein 
more good than. harm has not A 
from the extenſion of truth. 


7. The argument againſt the expedi- 
ency of divulging an opinion, although 
it may be true, from the poſſibility 
| f of 
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of its being ' perverted, has been fo 
much hackneyed, and has ſerved fo 
often, as the laſt reſort, to the con- 
futed abettors of political and eccleſi- 
aſtical tyranny in particular, that every 
man of literature, who has attended 
to the hiſtory of any important opinion, 
ethical, theological, or political, re- 
jets it as the mark of a bad cauſe; 
as the laſt refuge of retreating error. 


8. This has been fo notoriouſly the 
caſe, that the legiſlature of every coun- 
try in Europe (though in general well 
diſpoſed toward every reſtriction on 
civil and religious liberty) has been 
under the neceflity in the preſent ad- 
vanced ſtate of knowledge, of relaxing 
its former ſeverity toward the propa- | 
gators of new opinions. Finding in 
the firſt place, that the mind of every 
man of ſenſe and fpirit revolts at the 
reſtriction ; and in the ſecond place, that 


many opinions, formerly regarded as 


moſt dangerous and fallacious, have been 
: found 
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found by experience to be the trueſt 
and moſt beneficial. 


Hitherto I have argued on the ſup- 
poſition that the opinion objected to is 
the true one. But you ſuppoſe it falſe. 
Then, 


1. If it be clearly and evidently falſe 
ſo as to need no refutation, the reaſons 
fail for objecting to its promulgation, 
for by the ſuppoſition it can do no harm. 


2. But ſuppoſe plaufible and inge- 
nous arguments may be urged in its 
defence. Still every one of the pre- 
ceding arguments hold with reſpect to 
the perſon who has adopted the opi- 
nion, becauſe every man muſt ultimately 
think for himſelf, and judge for him- 
ſelf, and not another for him. And 
although he judge wrong, yet, as is 
univerſally allowed, an erroneous con- 
ſcience is obligatory. S0 that if the 
preceding arguments be true, he is mo- 
| rally- 
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rally bound to publiſh the opinion he 
has adopted, if his other circumſtances 


permit. 


3. As truth will always bear diſcuſ- 
fon, there is no doubt of a fallacy be- 
ing at length refuted if promulgated : 


more eſpecially as it muſt be in all caſes 


more eafy to defend truth than error. 


4. The more ſtrictly a falſe opinion 
1s concealed, the leſs likely is the true 


opinion to be known. Many an im- 


portant truth is more extenſively pro- 
pagated by the diſcuſſion of its oppoſite, 
error. I think I may venture to aſſert, 
that if the writings of the Engliſh 
deiſts, for inſtance, had never been 
publiſhed, nine- tenths of the rational 
chriſtians of the preſent e would 
have bones 5 > 


* Where m the fappoſed i inexpe- 
dieney, a plauſible, but fallacious . 


_ 1s-*concealed; it is far more 
likely 
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likely to do harm than if it were 
known ; becauſe among thoſe who in- 
cline to the true opinion, many will 
not embrace it firmly, on account of 
the oppoſing plauſible arguments. 
While on the other hand, many will 
incline to, or adopt the fallacy on the 
ſtrength of ſuch arguments; which 
can hardly be refuted while withholden 
from public diſcuſſion. 


6. There can be no diſcuſſion with- 
out a falſe opinion and a true one as 
the ſubject matter. Now it is a known 
fact from univerſal literary hiſtory, 
that the diſcuſſion of any opinion ge- 
nerally brings out many important 
truths collaterally, which would never 
have been known or attended to, if the 
diſcuſſed fallacy had not been advanced. 
From this ſource alone, I ſhould have 
no doubt of proving that the promul- 
gation of every falſe opinion on ſubjects 
of importance, has, upon the whole, 
been productive of much more good 

than 
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than harm. Thereformation, for inſtance, 


was principally owing to this cauſe. 


Such are the chief arguments upon 
which I found the expediency of 


publiſhing every opinion on ſubjects of 


importance, whatever may be its real 


or ſuppoſed tendency. Magna eft ve- 


ritas et prævalebit. Indeed if I were 
aſked what opinion, from the creation 
to the preſent day, has been productive 
of the moſt harm, I ſhould anſwer 
without heſitation,  ** the opinion of 
** the inexpediency of publiſhing ſen- 


e timents. of ſuppoſed bad tendency.” 


It is this opinion principally. that has 
filled Europe with blood-ſhed almoſt 
unremittingly for ſeventeen centuries ; 
for it is this opinion that has induced 
the infamous and tyrannical interference 
of the civil power in matters of mere 
controverſy. The head ſervants of the 


people in almoſt. every country upon 


earth, have, during this long period, 


repeated with indefatigable perſeverance, 
the bloody experiment of dragooning 


their 
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their fellow-citizens into filence and 
uniformity; but with little effect. 
Thank heaven, repeated diſappoint- 
ments, and more extended knowledge, 
have conſiderably relaxed their efforts, 
eſpecially in this country. And I hope 
the day is not far diſtant, when it will 
be conſidered as an axiom in politics, 
that actions alone, and not opinions, are 
the proper objects of a magiſtrate” s in- 
terference. 


Of Materialiſin; or that Opinion which 

makes the Phenomena termed MENTAL, 

depend on the Properties neceſſarily re- 

ſulting from one Organization, without 

. the Aſfiſtance of a diftin& immaterial 
Principle. 


I would premiſe, that wherever 
the exiſtence of each of two things 
depends mutually upon the exiſtence 
of the other, the non-exiſtence of 
the one, implies the non-exiſtence 
of the other. The maintainers of 

N the 
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the doctrine of immaterialiſin, deny, 
that matter, or-any modification of it, 


can alone produce the phenomena 


termed mental; they call in therefore 
the aſſiſtance of. ſomething that is not 
matter, or immaterial. Moreover, 
matter under every modification of it, 
with which we are acquainted, is diſ- 
cerpible or deſtructible; but as the 
ſoul, or the immaterial ſubſtance has 
not the properties that matter hath ; 
and as it is alſo ſuppoſed to exiſt when 
that modification of matter termed: the 
body is diſſolved and deſtroyed, the 
ſoul has been univerſally deemed by 
the advocates for its exiſtence, neceſ- 
farily indiſcerpible and immortal in con- 
ſequence of its being immaterial. Hence, 
if either its indiſcerpibility, or its 
immortality, or its immateriality, be 
unfounded, the exiſtence of a ſubſtance 
poſſefling theſe properties is un- 
founded. I proceed to the direct proof 

of the doctrine of materialiſm. 


. The 
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The only reaſon we have for aſſert- 
ing in any caſe, that one thing is a 
property of another; is the certamty 
or univerſality with which we always 
find them accompanying each other. 
Thus, we ſay, gold is ductile, becauſe 
we have always found gold, when pure, 
to be ſo; we aſſert, that manure will 
nouriſh a plant, that muſcular fibres 
are irritable, &c. for the ſame reaſon. 


Moreover, finding by experience, 
that every thing we ſee has ſome cauſe 
of its exiſtence, -we are induced to 
aſcribe the conſtant concomitance of a 
ſubſtance, and any of its properties to 
ſome neceſſary connection between them. 
Hence therefore, Certainty or uni- 
verſality is the ſole ground for aſſert- 
ing in any caſe a neceſſary con- 
nection between two phenomena.” 
There is a neceſſary connection there- 
fore, between ſuch a ſtructure as the 
brain and the property of perceiving, or 


being conſcious of impreſſions made upon 


our ſenſes; for there is preciſely the 
N 2 ſame 
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ſame reaſon for this aſſertion, as there 
can be for any other the moſt incon- 
teſtible, namely, the certainty or uni- 
verſality wherewith we obſerve per- 
ception, and the brain accompany each 
other.“ I apprehend this argument is 

irrefragable 


The reaſon why the aſſertion is limited to the 
brain, may be ſeen in anatomical and phyſiological 
authors, who ſeem at preſent to regard it as a ſet- 
tled point, that the brain is the origin of ſenſibility. 
All the objections that have been made to this limi- 
tation are diſcuſſed at large in Haller's Phyſiology, 
book X. from F 12, to$ 36, The proof in brief is 
this. Every impreſſion made on our ſenſes, is made 
on the nerves appropriate to each, before it is perceived. 
From the extremity of the nerve the impreſſion can 
be traced up to the brain, and no farther ; for if any 


nerve be cut between the brain and the extremity of 


the nerve on which the impreſſion is made, the part 
below the diviſion totally loſes all feeling. Thus 
when the ſciatic nerve is cut, the limb below be- 
comes paralytic. If the nerve inſtead of being cut 
is only tied, the ſame effect is produced while the 
ligature remains: the property of conveying im- 
preſſions to the brain, or of cauſing them to be per- 
ceived, is reſtored on looſing the ligature. In like 
manner a palſy of the lower extremities is produced 
by a compreſſion of the ſpinal marrow. | 


That voluntary motion depends on the brain, is 
proved tlrus. If a nerve be cut, or tied, all the 
| | parts 
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irrefragable, unleſs it can be clearly 
ſhewn % perception reſults neceſſarily 
from fomething diſtin from, and in- 
dependent of the brain, or that whe- 
| ther 


parts that are ſerved by ramifications of the nerve 
above the ligature neareſt the brain, may be moved 
as before, thoſe which are ſerved by that part of 
the nerve below the ligature are paralytic, More- 
over in all caſes of palſies and apoplexies the brain 
on diſſection has been found affected. All medicines 
that act on the nervous ſyſtem in general, and of 
courſe on the brain produce correſponding altera- 
tions in the phenomena of perception and voluntary 
motion. And laſtly, all injuries done to the brain 
produce either a defect or a total want of theſe. - 


The amount of the objections in Haller and other 
authors are, that parts both of the cortical and the 
medullary, ſabſtance have been deſtroyed or hurt, 
without the loſs of perception; that there has been 
ſuppuration of the medullary part extending even into 
the ventricles, and that there has even been a /chirrus of 
the cerebellum, without the total loſs of life. All theſe 
facts have uſually been conſidered as anomalies, 
without ſufficient weight to overturn the deduction 
from the innumerable oppoſing inſtances, I would 
obſerve in addition, that I have met with no account 
of a læſion of the tuberculet whence the nerves ariſe, 
of the crura, of the pors warolii, or of the medulla 
N 3 oblongata, 


ing a neceſſary connection between two 
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ther this can be ſhewn or not; the aſſer- 
tion that perception does reſult from 
the brain, implies a contradiction, and 
is therefore at all events inadmiſſible. 
That, certainty, or univerſality of con- 
comitance is the ſole ground for aſſert- 


— $54 
oblongata, without a loſs of life, Which 1 appre- 
hend would alſo follow almoſt immediately from any 
conſiderable læſion of the /pinal marrow above the 
inſertion of the recurrent nerve. And in all the ob- 
jected caſes, ſome loſs of perception, or voluntary 
motion, proportionate to the injury and the import-, 
ance of the part, ſucceeded the læſion. But indeed 
whether there be facts enough to limit perception 
to the whole brain, or only to ſome part thereof, or to 
the nervous ſyſtem in general, is of little conſe- 
quence to the materialiſt, whoſe ſole buſineſs is to 
prove that the phenomena of thinking are the ne- 
ceſſary reſult of the impreſſions made by external 
objects on our corporeal ſyſtem, without admitting 
the exiſtence of a diſtinct immaterial being for the 


explication of thoſe phenomena. 


The aſſertion is limited to the property of percep- 
tion, or of being conſcious of the impreſſions made 
ypon our ſenſes, becauſe I apprehend all the other, 
phenomena of thinking reſult of courſe from theſe 
perceived impreſſions, as I ſhall notice hereafter. 


phenomena, 
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phenomena, or that the one is the 
reſult of the other, is ſo true, that if 
this be falſe, no argument from in- 
duction can poflibly be true; for all 
proofs from induction imply the truth 
of this. And as no direct contradiction 
has ever been attempted to be ſhewn in 
the aſſertion, that perception is the 
reſult of our organization ; and as no 
immaterialiſt has ever yet pretended to 
account H perception reſults from an 
immaterial, rather than a material ſub- 
ſtance, there is, in reality, no more requi- 
fite to prove, that perception is the re- 
ſult of our organization. But however 
true the major propoſition of this argu- 
ment may actually be, I have met with 
ſome objections to it, which it will be 
proper to notice. 


Experience, ſays Dr. Price, 
_ © teaches us, that the exerciſe of the 
mental powers depends on the brain 


1 Controverſy with Prieſtley, p. 89. 
NA4 * and 
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** and nerves, not that the mind ic the 
* brain and nerves. *** Nor from the 
*« dependence of actual ſenſations, and 
** thought on the brain, have we any 
* more reaſon to conclude that the 
** brain is the mind, than a ſavage who 
* had never heard the muſic of a harp- 
* ficord, and did not ſee the hand 
te that played on it, would have to 
© conclude, that it played on itſelf, 
* and was the muſician, becauſe he 
* could trace all the ſounds to the 
<* inſtrument, and found, that when 
** the ſtrings were out of order, the 
© muſic was diſturbed or deſtroyed.” 
Dr. Price alſo obſerves, that on the 
ſuppoſition he is controverting, there 
can be no proof of a Deity. - To this 
it is anſwered, 


1. If on inquiry no extraneous cauſe 
of the ſound could be diſcovered, it 
would be right to conclude, that the 
ſound was the reſult of the mechaniſm 
of the inſtrument. 2, In many well 

known 
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known caſes, Dr. Price himſelf would 
actually make the ſame concluſion : as 
in the common inſtances of tunes play; 
ed by a clock. 3. It would in like 
manner be reaſonable to infer, that 
the univerſe is the Deity, or that there 
1s no other cauſe of the phenomena 
than the univerſe itſelf, if on inquiry 
no reaſon could be diſcovered for the 
exiſtence of any other cauſe. 4.. Dr. 
Price's opinion in this caſe would lead 
us to infer, that attraction was owing 
to ſome immaterial ſubſtance within 
the ſun; magnetiſm to ſome imma- 
terial ſubſtance within the loadſtone, 
&c. for the rationale is as difficult in 
theſe caſes as in the other. 


Another objection more ſubtile, but 
full as fallacious, is this: certainty or 
univerſality. of concomitance, is not 
a ſuthcient ground for aſſerting a neceſ- 
ſary connection between two pheno- 
mena in caſes of mathematical demon- 
ſtration; thus, the three angles of a 
triangle, are certainly, and univerfally 

equal 
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equal to two right angles; but there 
is no connection between a triangle 
and a right angle ; the one may well 
exiſt without th e other. I anſwer, 
there 7s no connection between a tri- 


angle, and a right angle; neither are 


they found certainly, and univerſally con- 
comitant : neither can they be ſo, if the 
one may exiſt without the other. Two 
right angles, are no other than different 
words, to expreſs, by way of illuſtra- 
tion, that the ſpace occupied by the 
three angles of a triangle is equal in 
amount, to the ſpace occupied by 


two right angles. When the three 


angles of a triangle are actually com- 
pared with two right angles; this 
equality of the ſpaces occupied is al- 
ways found certainly and univerſally 
concomitant, and therefore it is aſſerted. 
The argument then, which proves that 
perception is the reſult of our organi- 
zation when cleared of objections, 
ſtands thus: RIS ntl 


Certainty and univerſality: of con- 
comitance 
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comitance between two or more phe- 
nomena, is the only dire& reaſon we 
have for aſſerting a neceſſary connection 
between them. 


The property of perception and a 
ſound ſtate of the brain are certainly, 
and univerſally concomitant: Therefore 


This certain, and univerſal concomi- 
tance is the only direct reaſon we have 
for aſſerting a neceſſary connection be- 
tween the property of perception, and 
a ſound ſtate of the brain. | 


But this reaſon is the ſame that we 
have for aſſerting a neceſſary connection 
between any other phenomena what- 
ever: Therefore 


We have the ſame reaſon for aſſerting 
a neceſſary connection between the pro- 
perty of perception, and a ſound ſtate 
of the brain, as for aſſerting the ſame 
thing of any other phenomena what- 
ever. 


In 
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In all caſes where the neceſſary con- 
nection between two phenomena is 
ſuch, that the one is denominated a 
property, and the other the ſubje# of 
which the firſt is a property, the pro- 
perty is univerſally deemed to reſult 
neceſſarily from the nature or eſſence 
of the ſubject to which it belongs: 
but as perception muſt be a property 
of ſomething, and as it is neceſſarily 
connected with a found ſtate of the 
| brain, perception is a property of the 
brain, and therefore reſults neceſſarily 
from the nature or eſſence thereof. 
Such is the proper and dire& proof of 
the doctrine of materialiſm ; and which 
as far as J am acquainted with the 
controverſy remains unanſwered. But 
this doctrine will receive conſiderable 
additional evidence in its ſupport, if 
the oppoſite doctrine of immaterialiſm 
can be ſhewn impoſſible or improbable ; 
1 ſhall endeavour to do both. 


of 
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Of the Impoſſibility of the Exiſtence of an 


immaterial indiſcerpible immortal Soul. 


I. 


"1, The ſoul, either hath a the pro- 
perties of matter and no. other: or 


it hath | ſome properties in common 


I think it was Kerſey, who firſt invented the 
method of regiſtering the ſteps in an algebraic pro- 
ceſs. It often happens in treating any ſubject (thoſe 
of mathematics or natural philoſophy perhaps ex- 
cepted) that the propoſitions are expreſſed in ſo 
many words, are ſo frequently repeated, and a 
number of them are thrown together in one para- 
graph, in ſuch a manner that it is not eaſy, when 
an author ſays, from what has been ſaid, it ap- 
pears, &c.“ to tell whether from any or from what 
part of what has been ſaid this appearance is de- 
-duced, Hence, it has occurred to me, that the re- 
giſtering the ſteps of an argument upon whatever 
ſubject, would frequently facilitate its diſcuſſion, and 
be attended with moſt of the conveniences, and few 
of the inconveniences of the old ſchool-men; it 
would certainly tend to unveil a ſophiſm, and in- 
troduce a habit of accurate expreſſion. I have at- 
tempted a few inſtances by way of experiment, with 
what ſucceſs, others are better able to judge. 


with 


| 
| 
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2. 


with matter and ſome that matter 
hath not: or it hath mo property in 
common with matter. 


In the firſt caſe it is clearly material 
throughout: for we know nothing 


of matter in general, or of any ſpe- 


cies of matter in particular, but by 
means of its properties. If we ſee 
a ſubſtance have all the properties 
of gold, we ſay it is gold: if the 
ſoul have all the properties of mat- 
ter and no other; then for the ſame 
reaſon, it is matter and nothing 


elſe. 


3. 


But ſuppoſe it have ſome properties 
that matter hath, and ſome that 
matter hath not: then ſo far as it 
hath properties in common with 
matter, it is material, for the reaſon 


above given; and ſo far as its pro- 


perties are not thoſe of matter, the 
conſideration of it belongs to the 
next of the alternatives. 


4. Suppoſe 
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. Suppoſe then, the ſoul to have no 
common property with matter; 
then 


Nothing can act upon any other, 
but by means of ſome common 
property. Of this, we have not 
only all the proof that induction of 
known and acknowledged caſes can 
furniſh, but that additional proof 
alſo which ariſes from the impoſſi- 
bility of conceiving how the oppo- 
ſite propoſition can be true. 


. But by the ſuppoſition, the ſoul 
has no property in common with 
matter ; 1505 


And therefore the ſoul cannot act 
upon matter. 


But by the ſuppoſition of every 
ſyſtem of immaterialiſm (except 
thoſe of Malbranche, Berkeley, and 
Leibnitz, which I am not now 

about 
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about to examine) it is deemed an 
eſſential property of the ſoul, that 
it acts upon the body, or upon 
matter : 


9. Therefore the ſoul can, and cannot 
act upon matter at the ſame time, 
and in the ſame reſpect. | 


10. But this a contradiction in terms; 


11. And as two contradictions cannot 
both be true at the ſame time, the 

| ſuppoſition of the exiſtence of an 
immaterial ſoul cannot be true, 


that is, 


12. The ſoul does not exiſt. 


[ 
g 
| 
i 


II. 
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I. Whatever we know, we know by 
means of its properties, nor do we 
in any caſe whatever certainly know 
any thing but theſe: and we infer 
in all caſes the exiſtence of any 

thing, 
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thing, which we ſuppoſe to exiſt, 
from the exiſtence of its properties. 


2. In ſhort, our idea of any thing, is 
made up of a combination of our 
ideas of its properties. Gold 1s 
heavy, ductile, tenacious, opake, 
yellow, ſoluble in aqua regia, &c. 
Now let any one ſuppoſe for an 
inſtant, that gold is deprived of 
all theſe, and becomes neither heavy, 
ductile, tenacious, opake, yellow, 
brilliant, ſoluble, &c, What re- 
mains, will it be gold? Certainly 
not. If it have other properties it 

is another ſubſtance. Inpaſſibile Q 
idem fimul eſſe et non eſſe. N 


3. If it have no properties remaining, 
it is nothing. For nothing is that 
which hath no properties. There- 
fore, | 


4. If any thing loſe all its properties, 
it becomes nothing : that is, it loſes 
its exiſtence. 


O 5. Now, 
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Now, the exiſtence of the ſoul is 
inferred, like the exiſtence of every 
thing elſe, from its ſuppoſed pro- 
perties, which are the phenomena 
of thinking, ſuch as perception, 


recollection, judgment and volition. 


But in all caſes of perfect fleep, of 


the operation of a ſtrong narcotic, 


of apoplexy, of ſwooning, of drown- 
ing where the vital powers are not 
extinguiſhed, of the effects of a 
violent blow on the back part of the 
head, and all other leipothymic af- 
fections, there is neither perception, 
recollection, judgment, nor volition. 


That is, all the properties of the 
ſoul are gone; are extinguiſhed. 


Therefore, 


The ſoul itſelf (by 1, 2, 3, 4.) loſes 


its exiſtence for the time. 


But every immaterialiſt (except 
Dodwell, who can hardly indeed be 


called 


10. 
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called ſuch) ſuppoſes the natural 
immortality of the ſoul a neceſſary 
conſequence of its immateriality. 


But as in all leipothymic caſes, the 


ſoul ceaſes to exiſt in conſequence 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


of the non-exiſtence of its proper- 
ties, it is not immortal : therefore 
alſo, 

It is a neceſſary conſequence that 
it is not inmaterial. So that 


According to the hypotheſis of the 
immaterialiſts, when joined with 
acknowledged matter of fact, a 
ſoul always and eſſentially imma- 
terial, indiſcerpible and immortal, 
is ſometimes neither the one nor 
the other. 


But this is a contradiction : 


And as contradictions cannot exiſt, 
the ſoul cannot exiſt. 


In like manner, previous to the 
exiſtence of the body, and after the 
death of the body, the ſoul is con- 

O 2 tradictorily 
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16. 


17. 


tradictorily ſuppoſed to exiſt, al- 
though none of its known proper- 


ties are then ſuppoſed to exiſt. 


If any one ſhall ſay that theſe pro- 
perties are only ſaſpended for the 
time, I would defire him to examine 
what idea he annexes to this ſuſ- 
penſion ; whether it be not, neither 
more nor | leſs than that they are 
made not to exiſt for the time. Either 
no more is meant, or it is con- 
tradictory to matter of fact: and 
moreover, if more be meant, it may 
eaſily be proved to involve the 
archetypal exiſtence of abſtract ideas, 


and to contradict the axiom, im- 


polſibile eſt idem eſſè et non eſſe. 


If any one ſhallſay farther, « Theſe 
mental phenomena, are not conſti- 


e tuent parts, but acts of the foul 
* and evidences of its exiſtence ; ſo 
that the ſoul may continue to 


_ exiſt when it no longer continues 


to 


18. 
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* to act, or to act in this manner. 
* It does not follow that a man's 
*© power of working is annihilated 


_ *© becauſe he has loſt, the tools or 


« inſtruments with which he has 
** uſually worked.” I reply, 


1ſt. That whenever the evidences 
of the exiſtence of any thing ariſe 
from the nature or ſtructure of the 


thing itſelf, they are ſynonymous 


with its properties. Such are the 
phenomena of thinking with reſpect 
to the ſoul. 2dly. As theſe are a// 
the evidences we have of the ſoul's 
exiſtence, when theſe are deſtroyed, 


or extinguiſhed, ſo likewiſe is the 


concluſion drawn from them; when 
all the evidences of the exiſtence of 
life fail, no one ſcruples to ſay, that 
life itſelf is gone. zdly. The in- 
ſtruments with which a man uſually 
works, are only a ſmall part of, not 
all the evidences of the exiſtence of 
his power of working : were he to 
loſe his ſenſes and his hands, and 

O 3 his 
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his- powers of muſcular motion, 
which are alſo conjoint evidences 
of his power of working, every one 
would ſay he had loſt that power; 
i. e. it did not exiſt, 4thly. It is 
equally legitimate to aſſert of gold 
for inſtance, that what are termed 
its properties, are not eſſential parts 
but acts and evidences of the exiſt- 
ence of the ſubſtance gold, which 
may continue to exiſt, notwithſtand- 
ing it no longer continues to exibit 
any of thoſe phenomena, which are 
falſely termed its properties, but 
are only temporary evidences of 
its exiſtence. This is ſomewhat 
like the principle upon which ſome 
of the ancients and ſome modern 


Indians, buried a man's favourite 


ſpear, and ſhield, and ſword, and 
harneſs. 5thly. If this concluſion, 
a potentis ad actum, from the re- 
moteſt of all poſſibilities of exiſtence 
to aCtual exiſtence be allowed, I will 
give up the argument if any thing 
can be pointed out to me which 

I cannot 
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I cannot prove, has never been de- 
ſtroyed, is exiſting is not exiſting, 
or any other abſurdity whatever. 
Would not a phyſician regard him 
as a lunatic who were to ſay ſeriouſly 
of the putrid body before them, 
* to be ſure none of the actions 
c which are the evidences of life are 
*« exhibited at preſent, but life may 
* exiſt notwithſtanding ?” 


III. 


All relative terms imply the exiſt- 
ence of their correlates; a man 
cannot be a father without a child, 
a huſband without a wife, &c. 


. Hence when either of two relatives 
ceaſe to exiſt, the other does ſo 
likewiſe. 


All thoſe ideas which make up our 
idea of the ſoul, or in other words, 
all thoſe properties from whence 
we infer its exiſtence, are relatives ; 
their correlates are ideas. Thus 


there can be no perception without 
O 4 ideas 
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ideas to be perceived, no recolleftion 
without ideas to be remembered; 
no judgment without ideas to be 
compared, no volition without ideas 
of the object of volition. 


Locke, has proved that all our 
ideas are either ideas of ſenſation or 


reflection, and that the ideas of 


reflection are no more than parts of, 
or combinations of our ideas of 
ſenſation: that is, all our ideas 
proceed from the impreſſions made 


on our ſenſes. Dr. Price's gra- 


tuitous hypotheſis, in oppoſition to 
this doctrine of Locke, I ſhall have 


another occaſion to conſider; not 


from any reſpe& due to the hypo- 


theſis, which ranks entirely with 
that of the Scotch doctors, but 


from reſpect to the general literary 


character of the doctor who advan- 
ces it. 


But if all our ideas proceed from 


| impreſſions made on our ſenſes, as 


theſe 


10. 
independent on the body 
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theſe are entirely corporeal, we, 
could have attained no ideas with- 
out the body. 


And therefore (by 3.) there would 


have been none of the phenomena 


of perception, recolle&ion, judg- 


ment, or volition without the 


body. 


That is there would have been none 
of the properties of the ſoul, none 
of the phenomena of thinking, from 
whence we deduce its exiſtence 
without the body: in other words, 


There would have been no ſoul 
without the body. So that the 
commencement of the exiſtence of 
the ſoul, depends on the commence- 


ment of the exiſtence of the body. 


But the immaterialiſts ſay the ſoul 
is diſtin from, and independent of 
the body as to its exiſtence. 


Hence it is both dependent and 


11. That 


| 
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I. 


2. 
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That is, it does not exiſt, for con- 
tradictions cannot exiſt. 


The immortality à parte ante, of 
the ſoul being null, let us examine 
its immortality d parte poſt. 


All impreſſions. made on our ſenſes 
can he ttaced up to the brain, and 
no farther. 


But when once an impreſſion is 
made by external objects on our 
ſenſes, and by means of their nerves 
on the brain, we have the property 
of perceiving its effect thereon after 
the original impreſſion has ceaſed. 
This is recollection. 


So that although no ideas can be 


cauſed but by impreſſions on our 
ſenſes originally, we may loſe one 


or two of our ſenſes, and yet re- 


member the ideas which are the 
effect of the impreſſions formerly 


made u pon them. 


4. But 
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4. But ideas can no more be remem- 


bered without the brain, than they 
could have been cauſed originally 


without the ſenſes. Facts are our 


chief proof, for either the one or 
the other aſſertion. 


. At death however, not only all our 


ſenſes are deſtroyed, the only ſour- 
ces of original ideas, but the brain 
is deſtroyed, which is the fne qua 
non to the exiſtence of ideas already 
cauſed. 


. At death therefore, all our ideas of 


every kind are deſtroyed. 


But there can be none of the pro- 
perties of the ſoul without ideas, for 
theſe are relates and correlates. 


. And if all the properties of the ſoul 


are deſtroyed, the ſoul itſelf is de- 
ſtroyed. 


. Therefore whatever may be the caſe 


during the life of the body, the 
ſoul did not exiſt previous thereto, 
and 
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and is deſtroyed when that is de- 


IO, 


ſtroyed. 


And when it is conſidered that ma- 


ny circumſtances, during the life 
of the body, may totally deſtroy 
for a time all the properties of the 
ſoul ; the little of exiſtence that re- 


mains is hardly worth contending 


11. 


for. 


But when it is farther conſidered 


that the natural immortality of the 
ſoul is ſuppoſed a neceſſary conſe- 


- quence of its immateriality, 


12. 


It will be a neceſſary conſequence, 
that this immaterial ſoul does not 


exiſt at all. 


| Hs 


IV. 


If the foul exiſt at all, it muſt exiſt 
ſome where, for it is impoſſible to 
frame to one's ſelf an idea of any 


thing exiſting, which exiſts no 
Where. 1 


2. But 
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But if the ſoul exiſt ſome where, by 
the terms it [occupies ſpace,” and 
therefore is extended ; 


But whatever has extenſion, has 
figure in conſequence thereof. 


. The ſoul, then, if it exiſt, hath the 
properties of extenſion and figure in 
common with matter; 


. Moreover by the ſuppoſition of 
every immaterial hypotheſis (ex- 
cepting thoſe of Malbranche, Berke- 
ley and Leibnitz) it acts upon the 
body; 1. e. upon matter. 


That is, it attracts and repels, and 
is attracted and repelled, for there 
is no conceivable affection of mat- 
ter, but what is founded on its pro- 
perties of attraction and repulſion : 

and if it be attracted and repelled, 
its reaction muſt be attraction and 
repulſion. e 


„ The ſoul, Ms has the properties 
of 
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of extenſion, figure, attraction and 
repulſion, or ſolidity. 


But theſe comprize every property 
which matter as ſuch has ever been 
ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. 


Therefore the ſoul is matter, or 


material. 


But by ſuppoſition it is immaterial; 
Therefore it does not exiſt. 


For nothing can exiſt, whoſe exiſt- 
ence implies a contradiction. 


Such are the arguments on which I 
ground my opinion of the impoſſibility 
of the exiſtence of an immaterial, indiſ- 
cerpible, immortal ſoul. And it ap- 
pears to me, from what has been ſaid, 
that there is the ſame proof for the truth 
of the doctrine of materialiſm, as that 
gold is heavy, ink black, water fluid, 
or any other indubitable aſſertion. Alſo, 


That there is the ſame proof that the 
oppoſite hypotheſis cannot be true, as 


that 
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that contradictions cannot be both true. 
I proceed to ſome other confiderations 
that tend to make the hypotheſis of im- 
materialiſm improbable. | 


1. I believe it is generally allowed by 
immaterialiſts, that however neceſſary 
the body may be, to cauſe the original 
exiſtence of ideas, yet when the body 
is diſunited from the ſoul, the ideas al- 
ready acquired exiſt in the latter in ſome 
manner or other independent of the bo- 
dy. Indeed ſome immaterialiſts, as Ma/- 
branche, with his ſyſtem of occaſional 
cauſes, Leibnitæ, with his pre- eſtabliſh- 
ed harmony, the old Platoniſts, and the 
modern followers of Plato, Cudworth, 
Harris (and in part Dr. Price) do not 
allow that the body is at all neceſſary to 
originate ideas, but inſiſt that theſe lat- 
ter pre- exiſted in the ſoul, and were on- 
ly ſynchronous when apparent, with 
their apparent corporeal cauſes. But 
as we do know how any thing that has 
parts, or is diviſible, may exiſt in any 

other 
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other thing poſſeſſive of the ſame proper- 
ty, and do not know, nor are capable of 
conceiving, how any thing that is di- 
viſible can exiſt in any thing that is not 
diviſible, there is all the proof that the 
nature of the caſe will admit, that as 
ideas are allowed to exiſt in the ſoul, 
if theſe ideas have parts or are diviſible, 
the ſoul is fo likewiſe. That is, an eſ- 
ſential property of the ſoul, according 
to the immaterialiſts, namely, indiſcer- 
pibility, is a non-entity. Now, that 
ideas have parts is, I think, ſo clear, that 
I know of no mode of proof that ſhall 
be more clear than the propoſition itſelf. 
Is not our idea of a book, for inſtance, 
made up of our ideas of its external form, 
its written or printed contents, its leaves, 
&c ? If fo, then is our idea of a book 
diviſible into theſe its parts. In like 
manner as the archetypes of moſt of our 
ideas have extenſion, and of courſe 
parts, their correſponding ideas muſt 


have parts alſo : and of courſe be divi- 
ſible. 
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fible. But perception, ſays Dr. Price, 
eis a ſingle and indiviſible act; the ob- 
ͤject perceived may be divifible, but 
the perception of it by the mind can- 
not be ſo. 


Perception is a word to expreſs one 
common circumſtance attending the ex- 
iſtenee of a great many exiſtences: It is 
no real entity. It is a relative term, im- 
plying ſomething that perceives, and 
ſomething that is perceived. Percep- 
tion therefore is not an idea: it is only 
a circumſtance belonging to every idea, 
though never found ſeparately exiſting. 
But if an idea be, as it really is, ſome- 
thing perceived, and if, as Dr. Price him- 
ſelf allows, this ſomething may be divi- 
fible, then may an idea be diviſible. 
And then too may that aſſertion be 
true, which Dr. Price ſays is ſo very 
abſurd, that nothing more is required to 
confute it, than to ſtate if. Moreover, 


* Controverſy, p. 94, 57. 
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whenever a definition is applicable to 
every known caſe of the thing defined, 
it is allowed to be the true one, and le- 
gitimately applicable to the unknown 
caſes; and the more ſo in proportion to 


thegreatneſsof thenumber of the known, 


and the fewneſs of the unknown caſes. 
Now the known caſes of ideas are innu- 
merable, and the unknown ones are du- 
bious as to their .exiſtence, and relate 
ſolely to the point in queſtion. In. all 
known caſes, the following definition is 
applicable to an idea; A motion in the 
brain, perceived. 


There is no known caſe of perception, 


without a brain, or ſome ſtructure that 


is to anſwer the ſame end. This is a 
fact indiſputable. 


It is alſo indiſputable that, every mo- 
tion of the brain, when perceived, 1s at- 


tended with the exiſtence of an idea, and 


as we are in no caſe acquainted with any 


intermediate proceſs, by means of which 
* | this 
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this perceived motion of the Brain occa- 
ſions an idea, they are, as far as we 
know, identical, | 


There may be motions in the brain 
which are not perceived, or of which 
we are not conſcious. This every phy- 
ſiologiſt will allow. Therefore 


The definition above given, is the true 
definition of an 1p EA. But it is clear 
from this definition. | 


it. That an idea is diviſible. 


2dly. That it cannot exiſt without a 
brain or ſome corporeal ſtructure anala- 


gous thereto ; and therefore, 


| zdly. That the ſoul, ſuppoſing its ex- 
iſtence, never had, and never can have 


any ideas without the brain. 


It remains with the immaterialiſts to 
determine what uſe they will make of a 


ſoul without ideas. | 
2 Wy 2. It 
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2. It appears to me no more than rea- 
ſonable, that if the doctrine of materi- 


aliſm be rejected, as inadequate to ex- 


plain the phenomena, theſe latter ſnould, 


at leaſt, be explained in ſome manner or 


other, better upon the ſulſtituted, than 


the rejected, hypotheſis. So that it is 


reaſonable to require of an immaterialiſt 
that his ſuppoſition of a diſtin& ſoul 
ſhould explain the rationale of the phe- 
nomena of thinking. But ſtrange to fay, 
ſo far from attempting to explain theſe 

henomena on an immaterial hypotheſis, 
it is acknowledged on all hands that even 


on this hypotheſis the phenomena are 


inexplicable. It is a fingular pheno- 


menon in literary hiſtory, that one hy- 


| potheſis ſhould be rejected as inadequate 


to account for the appearances, and the 
hypotheſis ſubſtituted ſhould even by 
acknowledgement of its abettors beſuch, 
as not only to explain nothing, but from 
the nature of it, to preclude all hopes 


of explaining any thing by it, and to 
involve moreover in the ſuppoſition of 
its exiſtence, ſuch contradictions and 


improba- 
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improbabilities, as would require very 
conſiderable ingenuity to annex artifi- 
cially to any opinion whatever. 


3. Suppoſing the exiſtence of theſoul, 
it is an unfortunate circumſtance, that 
we cannot properly aſſert pofitively, any 
thing of it, at all. The ſoul, as far as 
it is immaterial, has no property in 
common with matter, otherwiſe it would 
be ſo far matter. But as all our ideas 
are through the media of our ſenſes only, 
and as they are incapable of taking cog- 
nizance of any but material objects, we 
can really have no idea at all of any 
but material objects: and of courſe 
can have none of an immaterial object. 
Now, we cannot reaſon at all, or 
aſſert at all, but ſo far as our know- 
ledge extends, nor can we properly 
make uſe of any terms to convey our 
meaning, but ſo far as we have ideas 
annexed to thoſe terms. But it appears 
from what has been obſerved, that we 
have no ideas but of material objects, 
which aretotally inapplicableto, and in- 

3 commen- 
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commenſurable with the ſoul, which be- 
ing immaterial, is nothing that matter is. 
So that ſtrictly and philoſophically ſpeak- 
ing, there is no word in any language, nor 
any idea in any human being, but what 
muſt be nugatory, inapplicable, andeven 
falſe, when applied to the ſoul. Nei- 
ther indeed can there be any proper 
proof even of its exiſtence ; and grant- 
ing its exiſtence, it may well be aſked, 
of what uſe is an hypotheſis of which 


no more can be aſſerted than its exiſt- 


ence? And how can ideas exiſt in that 
to which they are totally inapplicable 


and incommenſurable ? 


4. If the ſoul be, as the advocates for 
its exiſtence ſuppoſe it is, ſimple, un- 
compounded, indiſcerpible, it is incon- 
ſiſtent with this their notion of it, to 
ſuppoſe it liable to change. But all 
thoſe faculties or properties which con- 
ſtitute our idea of the ſoul, and from 


which we infer its exiſtence, are liable 
to 
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to change. We can trace the phenomena 
of perception, recollection, judgment 
and volition, from their commence- 
ment through their gradual progreſs 
toward their acme, and thence through 
their decline to their total evaneſcence. 


This conſideration, ſo incompatible 
with the immaterial ſyſtem, is even 
a ſtrong proof of the oppoſite doctrine, 
which makes the ſuppoſed mental pro- 
perties, the reſult of our corporeal 
frame. For let it be ſuppaſed that 
theſe mental phenomena are the mere 
reſult of our bodily organs: then, if 
this be true, it ought to follow that 
they will commence when theſe organs 
commence, they will improve as theſe 
organs imrove, they will be in perfec- 
tion when theſe latter are, they will 
be moſt acute where theſe organs are 
moſt ſenſible, they will decline as theſe 
decline, and they will diſappear when 
theſe diſappear. But all theſe conſe- 
quences are undeniable matters of fact: 

P25 and 
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and every conſiderable yariation will be 
explicable from the difference of the 
impreſſions made on the ſenſes of dif- 
ferent men, in kind, in number and in 
degree, 


Nor will the immaterialiſt be aided 
againſt theſe facts by the ſuppoſition 
that the ſoul acquires ideas by means of 
the body; or that it makes its actions 
apparent by means of the body. For 


| theſe phenomena either appertain to 


the body entirely, or to the ſoul en- 
tirely, or partly to one and partly to 


the other. Not to the body; entirely 
on the immaterial hypotheſis,. for then 


the queſtion is given up at once, ſince 
theſe are mental phenomena, the pheno- 
mena which [induce us to recur to a 
ſoul for their explication, Nor to the 
ſoul entirely, for that is contradictory 
to matter of fact, as above ſtated; and 
matter of fact muſt be true whichever 
hypotheſis be true. And yet if the laſt 


of the alternatives be taken, it will 
follow 
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follow that the ſoul is not independent 
of, or diſtin from, the body, fince 
none of its actions, none of the proofs 
of its exiſtence, none of the mental 
phenomena, can be exerted but in con- 
cert with the body, and by means 
thereof. And if the ſoul be not inde- 
pendent of the body, when the latter 
dies, where is the former 


5. Moreover, how agrees the matter 
of fact as above ſtated with that notion, 
general among the ſtri& immaterialiſts 
that the body is a burden, a clog, an 
oppreſſion, a priſon to the ſoul? A 
microcoſm wherein notwithſtanding, 
the ſoul 


Aſtuat infelix anguſto limite mundi 
Ut brevibus clauſus Gyaris parvaque Seripho? 


How happens it that each amputa- 
tion, each diſorder of the body, ſhould 
not increaſe the activity, the energy of 
the ſoul, in the direct proportion of 
the ſtrength of the diſeaſe? And why 


18 
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is it moſt unluckily the fact, that the 
very. reverſe of this is the truth ; afford- 
ing thereby an argument of the utmoſt 
probability to the doctrine of materi- 


aliſm ? 


6. Another unfortunate circumſtance 


for thoſe who are willing to believe the 


exiſtence of the ſoul, is, that there can 
be no direct evidence in favour of it, 
ſuch as is expected for all other matters 
of fact. Indeed, the direct evidence of 
our ſenſes is all the other way. I 
* ſee, ſays Mr. Hallet, a man 
** move, and hear him ſpeak for ſome 
years. From his ſpeech I certainly 
* infer that he Zhnks as I do. I ſee 
then that man is a being who thinks 
* and acts. After ſome time the man 
* falls down in my fight, grows cold 
and ſtiff. He ſpeaks and acts no 
more. As the only reaſon I had to 


believe that he did think was his 


l t Prieſtley on Materialiſm, ſecond edit. p. 49- 


© motion 
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„ motion and ſpeech, ſo now that his 
motion and ſpeech ceaſe, I have loſt 
* the only way I had of proving that 
* he had a power of thought. Upon 
this ſudden death, the one viſible 
* thing, the one man is greatly changed. 
* Whence could I infer that the ſame 
* he conſiſts of two parts, and that the 
“% inward part continues to live, and 
* think, and flies away from the body, 
© while the outward part ceaſes to live 
* and move? It looks as if the whole 
*© man was gone, and that all his pow- 
* ers ceaſe at the ſame time. His 
motion and thought die together as 
* far as I can diſcern. 


„The powers of thought, ſpeech, 
and motion, equally depend on the 
*© body, and run the ſame fate in caſe 
* of men's declining in old age. When 
* a man dies through old age, I fee his 


* powers of motion and thought decay 


* and die together, and by the ſame 


degrees. The moment he ceaſes to 
move 


* 
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* move and breathe, he appears to ceaſe 


© to think too. 


When I am left to mere reaſon, it 


„ ſeems to me, that my power of 


„thought as much depends on my 
* body, as my power of fight or hear- 
ing. I could not think in infancy. 
* My powers of thought, of ſight, and 
of feeling, are equally liable to be 
* obſtructed by the body. A blow on 


© the head has deprived a man of 


* thought, who could yet ſee, and feel, 


and move. 80 that naturally the 


** power of thinking ſeems as much to 


. © belong to the body, as any power of 


man whatſoever. Naturally there 
appears no more reaſon to ſuppoſe 
* that a man can think out of the body, 
* than that he can hear ſounds, or feel 
* cold out of the body.” 


But if this be the caſe, as no man 
can poſſibly deny, if there neither is 
in fact, nor can from the nature of the 

| thing, 
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thing, be any direct evidence for the 
* exiſtence of an immaterial, diſtin, in- 
dependent ſoul; fill farther, if all the 
direct evidence that there can be of any 
thing whatever, all that the preſent 
caſe can in the nature of it admit, is 
againſt the exiſtence? of ſuch a ſoul; 
how ftrong, how abſolutely: irrefra- 
gable, how evident ought that reaſoning 
to be, by which its exiſtence is in- 
ferred! How little it is entitled to 
any of theſe characters, we ſhall pre- 
ſently ſee. Even the poſſibility of its 
being diſputed by any one, is a ſtrong 
preſumption againſt its conclufivenefs. 


7. To every proteſtant, it will ſurely 
afford no ſmall preſumption againſt the 
exiſtence of a ſoul, that it was, and 
ſtill is the only ſupport of the popiſh 
doQrines of purgatory and indulgencies. 
And, indeed, unleſs with the modern 
deniers of an intermediate ſtate, we 
render it totally uſeleſs and inactive 
unleſs in concert with the body, which 

is 
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is advancing more than half way toward 
materialiſm, the doctrine of purgatory 
appears to me to flow neceſſarily from 
the ſuppoſition of its exiſtence, 


8. To many | perſons, I have no 


doubt but it will be a ſtrong objection 


to the exiſtence, of a ſoul, that it is 


a very principal ſupport of the vulgar 


notion of apparitions. Indeed one great 
uſe that the immaterial hypotheſis is 
put to, is to account for theſe. 


9. It is, no doubt, an argument 
againſt the probability of the hypo- 
theſis I am combating, that it is a 
ſpawn of the Oriental or Gnoſtic phi- 
loſophy, imported into Greece, adopted 
from the Greek writers by the Gnoſtic 
and Platonic chriſtians, and as their 
philoſophy, with a little variation, be- 
came in the courſe of events the ortho- 
dox doctrine, it has been taken for 
granted by ſucceeding writers as a mat- 


ter not to be inquired into, the more 
| eſpecially 
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eſpecially as many notions of metaphy- 
ficians and theologians now juſtly ex- 
ploded, were ſupported by this hypo- 
theſis. _ I forbear entering into particu- 
lars for obvious reaſons." I think it 
ſufficiently probable, that the chief 
reaſon why this hypotheſis firſt obtained 
among the vulgar, was to account for 
the ſuppoſed phenomena of apparitions, 
which, in general, their own fears, or 
the cheats of deſigning perſons con- 
verted into realities. The general in- 
clination to believe any thing wonder- 
ful, inviſible, and myſterious, aſſiſted 
its propagation. Among the thinking 
and philoſophiſing part of mankind, 
another reaſon was, the difficulty of 
aſcertaining the rationale of thought and 
other mental phenomena, from the 


known facts concerning the human 
body. No little aſſiſtance to this be- 


| 
u In the Mancheſter Society, all theological ſub- 


jects are excluded. Beſides, particulars in this caſe 
would have taken more time, and more room than I 


lief 


can ſpare. 
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lief was added by the figurative, fanci- 
ful, and poetical genius of primitive 
ages in every country; more eſpecially 
in the eaſt. By degrees, as I obſerved 
before, this ſubject, though merely a 
philoſophical one, became artificial ly 
connected with theology, and then, an 
almoſt total ſtop was put to inquiry into 
the reality or the truth of the general 
opinion, and all controverſies were 
confined to the rationale of it. But 
ſurely aw opinion adopted and retained 
in times of comparative ignorance” con- 
cerning phyſiological facts, and the 
rationale of mental phenomena ought 
not perpetually to be retained, when the 
greater part of the phenomena can be 
ſo well explained without this opinion. 
How they are to be explained Dr. 
Hartley has ſhewn at large, with a 
force of reaſoning fufficient to bring 
perfect conviction to all thoſe who 
either have not firmly made up their 
minds upon the ſubject, or who have 
not read his work, or who have ſlightly 
8 12 looked 
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looked his book over, or who are not 
able to underſtand it, or, as the caſe 
generally is, who take up opinions at 
third or fourth hand from ſome one, 
under one of theſe predicaments. 


10. This opinion of a diſtin, imma- 
terial principle, is not only not connected 
in any degree with the fundamental 
parts of religion, but it is of no kind 
of uſe to morality. I ſhould be glad 
to know what peculiar and important 
moral purpoſe the doctrine of an im- 
material ſoul is calculated to anſwer 
among thoſe who believe in a future 
ſtate of retribution ? Is not this latter 
opinion fully competent to every pur- 
poſe to which the doctrine of an im- 
material principle can be applied? 
Now, that the doctrine of materialiſm 
is perfectly conſiſtent with the belief 
of a future ſtate of retribution, and 
with the doctrines of chriſtianity is 
notorious, and indeed all the known 
materialiſts, with whom I have the 


Q_ happineſs 
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happineſs of bein g acquainted, are chriſ- 
tians. 


11. The queſtion has now been 
diſcufſed almoſt 2000 years: during 
which time, every thing that human 
ingenuity could ſuggeſt in defence of 
the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul, has 
been advanced. The opinion more- 
over has been ſupported, not only by 
the - pecuniary emoluments, and the 
honours of eſtabliſhments, but by the 
arm of the ſecular power. Every 
motive that men could have to adopt 
it, has been applied,. and every motive 
of deterrence has been exhibited. Yet 
have ſome of the wiſeſt and the beſt men 
of the preſent day among us, and not 
only fo, but members of the eſtabliſhed 
church, and of the higheſt rank there- 
in, remained unconvinced, that this 
dogma of immaterialiſm is ſo uncon- 
trovertibly evident as in general has 
been ſuppoſed. Not to mention the 
learned Mr. Dodwell, who denied the 


natural 
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natural immortality of the ſoul, or 
biſhop Sherlock, who denied. that its 
exiſtence could be made evident from 
the light of nature, or Dr. Dawſon, the 
able ally of archdeacon Blackburne, 
who were of the eſtabliſhment, or Mr. 
Lindſay, or Dr. Diſney, or the firſt in 
rank of our honorary members, Dr. 
Prieftley, who however great their 
reputation for brobity, ability or learn- 
ing, not being of the eſtabliſhment, 
the argument from authority will not 
hold fo forcibly as to them; I ſhall 
content myſelf with two quotations, 
one from the writings of the late 
venerable biſhop of Carliſie, and the 
other from thoſe of the excellent _— 
of Landaff. 


At the end of the third and ſubſe- 
quent editions of the Theory of 
Religion, by the late biſhop of Car- 
lifle Dr. Law, is an appendix con- 
cerning the uſe of the word /ou/ in 
holy ſcripture, and the ſtate of death 

Q 2 therein 
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therein deſcribed, in which he has 
proved convincingly (ſo far as I am 
capable of judging) that in ſcripture 
(to uſe his own expreſſions) „neither 
* theſe words, nor any other, ever 
« ſtand for a purely immaterial prin- 
* ciple in man, or a ſubſtance (what- 
<* ever ſome may imagine they mean 
* by that word) wholly ſeparable from, 
* and independent of the body.” And 
after examining the texts uſually addu- 
ced to prove that the notion of a diſ- 
tinct, immaterial principle is founded 
on ſcripture, he ſubjoins the following 
remarks. This may ſerve as a ſpeci- 
% men of ſuch texts as are uſually 
* alleged on the other fide of the queſ- 
* tion, all which will I believe appear 
* from theſe ſhort remarks upon them, 
*« tobeeither quite foreign to the point, 
* or purely figurative; or laſtly, capa- 
ble of a clear and eaſy ſolution on 
the principles juſt mentioned. Nor 
*« can ſuch ever fairly be oppoſed to 
** the conſtant obvious tenor of the 

| * ſacred 
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* ſacred writings, and that number of 
*« plain expreſs paſſages already cited. 
I ſhall only obſerve farther, that all 
* philoſophical arguments drawn from 
* our notions of matter, and urged. 
<* againſt the poſſibility of life, thought, 
* and agency, being ſo connected with 
* ſome portions of it as to conſtitute 
* a compound being or perſun, are 
** merely grounded on our 1gnorance, 
and will prove equally againſt known 
fact, and daily obſervation in the pro- 
*« duction of various animals (oviparous 
*© ones in particular, and likewiſe vege- 
*« table ſubſtances) as well as againſt the 
e union of two ſuch heterogeneous prin- 
* ciples, as thoſe of our own ſoul and 
* body are ſuppoſed to be. 


Try any of theſe arguments (v. g. 
e that from extenſion, diuiſibility, or the 
vis inertiæ and ſee whether ſuch 
* a parallel do not ſtrictly hold: whe- 


* See biſhop Sherlock's Diſcourſes. Diſc, II. 
p. 86, and Diſc. III. p. 114. 
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*© ther theſe ſame qualities or powers 
© may not be in ſuch manner united to 


e the vital ones, as to influence each 


Other full as well as the different 


e ſubſtances or ſubjefts of them; whe- 


* ther the very fame - difficulties: do 
* not lie againſt a communication in 
*« each caſe, or whether the word /ub- 
* ftance helps any my at all toward 
ea ſolution of them.“ 


I fiber to actes with the reſt 
of his remarks, or the concording ones 
of Mr. Taylor of Norwich, in the 
extract of his Letter to the author. 
I have only one obſervation to make 
on this part, which is, that this Diſ- 
courſe on the meaning of the word 


Soul in Scripture, and on the ſtate 


of Death, was putzliſhed in the year 
1755; from the archdeaconry of Car- 
liſle, which the author hen poſſeſſed, 
he has been fince deſervedly raiſed to 
the See; ſo that even though the ſub- 
ject were .handled lightly, inſtead of 

learnedly 
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learnedly and cogently, as it is, the 
author's rank would entitle it to many 
replies, if it were ill founded. How 
happens it that t has received none? 


The preſent biſhop of Landaff, who 
as regius Profeſſor of Divinity, and 
Moderator of the Diſputations in the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, is profeſſedly 
a judge of what ought, and what ought 
not to be deemed a point yet unde- 
cided, and fit to be diſcuſſed by young 
Audents of divinity intended for the efta- 
bhiſhment, has the following paſſage in 
the well written preface to his collec- 
tion of theological tracts, expreſily 
made for young divines. 


But there are other ſubjects on 
**© which the academicorum nx» may be 
admitted, I apprehend, without in- 
juring the foundations of religion. 
such are the queſtions that relate to 
** the power of evil ſpirits to ſuſpend 
* the laws of nature, or to actuate the 


Q 4 © minds 
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* minds of men; to the materiality, or 
* immateriality of the human ſoul, the 
** ſtate of the dead before the general 
ce reſurrection, the reſurrection of the 
*« ſame body, the duration of future 
** puniſhments, and many others of the 
* fame kind. Some one will think 
that I here ſpeak too freely, and ac- 
* cuſe me probably as an encourager 
of ſceptical and latitudinarian prin- 
„ ciples. What! ſhall the church of 
*© Chriſt never be freed from the nar- 
* row minded contentions of bigots ; 
from the inſults of men who know 
% not what ſpirit they are of: when 
ce they would ſtint the Omnipotent in 
e in the exerciſe of his mercy, and bar 
* the doors of heaven againſt every 
s ſe but their own ?” 


Little can be added to the argument 
from authority, when I have en- 
liſted ſuch names as Sherlock, Dawſon, 


Prieſtley, Law and Watſon. 
12. It 
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12. It is notorious that brutes have 
all the phenomena termed mental ; that 
is, they poſſeſs perception, recollection, 
judgment and volition. A dog is fre- 
quently loſt, and finds his way home. 
His perception, is exerted on every ob- 
je& around him; his memory, or recol- 
lection is ſhewn, by his perceiving that 
he is not at home, and endeavouring 
to go there; his judgment, or ratiocina- 
tion by his diſcovering his way home, 
and chuſing this ſtreet rather than that; 
and his volition by going home rather 
than not going home. Theſe, and 
ſimilar facts are ſo ſtrong, that ſome 
writers as Locke, have been reduced 
to place the differentia of a man, and a 
brute, in this, that the former is, and 


the latter is not capable of framing ge- 
neral or abſtract ideas. 


Dogs, generally come when they are 
called, whoever calls them. I pre- 
ſume it will not be denied, that when 


a dog is called, he attributes the voice, 
if 
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if it be not his owner's voice, to 
ſome other man; now, ſuppoſe a 


ſtranger calls a dog by name; in a 
voice different from his owner's voice, 


and that the dog runs to the place 
whence the ſound proceeds, Will any 
one aſſert that the dog has not the idea 
of ſome man, in this caſe, who calls 
him, when by the very terms of the 
ſuppoſition he cannot have an idea of 
any particular man, ſince the voice is 
a ſtranger's? If ſo, then are dogs ca- 
pable of framing general or abſtract 
ideas. 


All the phenomena then, which the 
maintainers of the doctrine of a ſeparate, 
immaterial principle have univerſally 
thought utterly inexplicable, except 
upon that doctrine, appertain to brutes. 
If therefore there be foundation for 
any concluſion whatever, it is, that 
upon their own principles brutes have 
ſouls. But have all brutes ſouls; a 
mouſe, a red-breaſt, a herring, a mite 

or 
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or a flea? Tt is not the buſineſs of a 
materialiſt to anſwer this perplexing 
queſtion, but upon his own hypothefis. 
But it is certainly incumbent on the 
immaterialiſt to ſolve this difficulty, 
and ſurmount the apparent abſurdity 
of conceding immaterial, indiſcerpible, 
immortal fouls to the minuteſt and 
moſt inconfiderable of brute animals. 
They have the wiſe range of animated 
nature to conſider, from the man and 
the elephant, to the oyſter, the coral, 
and the ſea anemony. Moreover, they 
have not only this difficulty to ſur- 
mount, but the ſtill greater of ſhewing 
wherein the ſouls of men are different 
from thoſe of brutes, which has always 
been taken for granted ; for certainly 
there is no apparent difference between 
men and brutes, but what the difference 
of their bodily organs is fully com- 
petent to account for. Again; if man 
were material, he would be ſubject to 
the laws of matter; he would be a 
machine; there would be no ground 

for 
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for the predication of free agencey ; he 
is a free agent in conſequence of his 
immaterial part, his ſoul. By like 
conſequence then, are brutes free agents, 
accountable, rewardable, and puniſh- 
able; an opinion, which, as far as I 
know, immaterialiſts have hitherto been 
afraid of adopting. 


In proportion therefore to the im- 
probability of an oyſter's having an im- 
material, in diſcerpible, immortal ſoul, 
exiſting as a free agent, a fit ſubject of 
praiſe and blame, reward and puniſh- 
ment, and accountable for his actions, 
is the hypotheſis of immaterialiſm 
improbable. | 


In fact, this has long been, and ſtill 
continues to be, a great ſtumbling- 
block to the abettors of this hypo- 
theſis. ; 


The ancients,” who believed in a ſoul 
of the world, from whence all other 


I have taken this account chiefly from Prieſtley, 
and Bayle Art. Rorarius, ſouls 
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ſouls were emanations, had little difi- 
culty with thoſe of brutes. Neither had 
thoſe of the ancients who believed in 
the doctrine of tranſmigration. The 
Platonic chriſtians, from the manner in 
which the ſcriptures ſpake of the reſur- 
rection, were induced to place the e- 
rentia of the ſouls of men, and thoſe of 
brutes, in the latter not being immor- 
. tal; the general opinion of the ſchool- 
men I am not acquainted with. Ac- 
quinas had two particulars of differentia, 
the one that the ſouls of men were, 
and the ſouls of brutes were not im 
mortal, and the other, that the one 
were, and the other were not per /e ſub- 
Siftentes et operationis capaces. Pereira, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, Lord Bacon, and 
Dr. Willis, ſuppoſed their ſouls were 
material. Des Cartes ſaid both their 
ſouls and bodies were automata. Leib- 
nitz ſaid they had ſouls, but totally 
unconnected with their bodies, though 
the impreſſions on the one, and the 


# I. zdæ. 75 of the Summa Theologiz. 
| affections 
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affections of the other, were coincident, 
like two pendula, that deſcribed the 
ſame arch in the ſame time. Mal- 
branche, like Des Cartes, ſuppoſed 
them automata. Cudworth, aware that 


brutes are conſcious and cogitative, 


and allowing that * either all conſcious 
* and copitative beings are incorporeal, 


* or nothing can be proved incorpo- 


* real,” revives the old notion of a2 
foul of the world, the ſource of emi- 
nent fouls, by way © of ſuggeſting 


* ſomething toward eaſing the minds 


* of thoſe who are ſo much burdened 
* with this difficulty.“ How far it is 
orthodox to revive the myſtic notions of 


the Gnoſtic ſchool, he hath not diſ- 


cufled. Cæſalpinus had faid before 
him that the ſouls of brutes were par? 
of the ſubſtance of God. Locke does 
not well know how to determine, 
but inclines - to think them material. 
Dr. Price“ indeed inclines to think 


« Intell. Syſt. vol. I. p. 44, quart. edit. 


» Contr, with Prieftley, p. 53 ad fin. 
them 
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them immortal, but in general thoſe 
who allow them to be immaterial, deny 
them nevertheleſs to be immortal. But 
if there be any rule of reaſoning that 
is certain, it is that the ſame premiſes 
lead to the ſame conclufion : 


Immateriality, 
Indiviſibility, 
Indiſcerpibility, 
Immortality, 
is the univerſal chain of reaſoning with 
all the immaterialiſts that J have ſeen, 
except Dodwell; ſo that the ſouls of 
brutes ought to be regarded by the 
abettors of the doctrine I controvert, 
as immaterial and immortal. | 


On the hypothefis of materialiſm, 
this caſe has no difficulty. The phe- 
nomena of thinking are the reſult of 
our organical ſtructure, and the im- 
preſſions of external objects thereon. 
If this be true, then, as that ſtructure 
is more exquiſite, perfect, and com- 
plex, the properties of it ought to be 

proportionably 


—— — — — —— 
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proportionably ſo. It is no light proof 


of the doctrine of materialiſm that the 


fact is actually thus; and the mental 
powers of brutes are, as far as we can 
ſee, proportional to the perfection of 
their organization. Of the immortality 
of brutes, which ſo puzzles thoſe who 
aſſert the immortality of the human 
ſoul, for reaſons independent of the 
ſcriptures, the chriſtian materialiſt 
pretends to know nothing, becauſe no 
information is to be derived from them 
on this ſubject, and his only ground 
for believing his own immortality is the 


promiſes therein contained. 


13. Still farther; Dr. Hartley has 


ſhewn, with a force of argument which 


no one as yet hath attempted to refute; 


that with the property of perception 
all the mental phenomena reſult of 
courſe from our corporeal ſtructure, 
Hence it follows, that the property of 


perception is the only one of the men- 


tal phenomena from whence the exiſt- 


ENCC 
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ence of a diſtin immaterial principle 
can be inferred. 


The preſent biſhop of Landaff,* the 
late Dr. Bell,* and our preſent excel- 
lent preſident, Dr. Percival,* have made 
it extremely probable, that vegetables 
are endued with perception. Therefore 
it is proportionally probable that all 
vegetables poſſeſs an immaterial ſoul, 
with its train of conſequences, immor- 
tality, free agency, accountableneſs, 
&c. and in proportion to this abſurdity 
is the hypotheſis of immaterialiſm on 
which it is founded, improbable. 


14. One may very ſafely defy an 
immaterialiſt to ſhew, that moſt of the 
arguments whereon the exiſtence of a 
ſeparate ſoul, is generally founded, will 
not apply, to prove that the znvaluntary, * 
or vital motions of the human body, 


© Eſſay on the Uſefulneſs of Chemiſtry. 


* Mancheſter Tranſactions. © Ibid, 
| R the 
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the effects of the application of fimuli 
to the nervous ſyſtem, and muſcular 
irritability; eſpecially when to theſe 
is joined the indubitable fact of the 
vis meatcatrix nature, are owing to the 
actons of ſeparate, immaterial, indiviſi- 
ble, indiſcerpible, naturally immortal 
principles. Indeed this has been ſo ob- 
vious, that the diſtintion between the 
anima intellefFualis, the anima vitalis, 
and the anima ſenſitiva, is very old; 
even Thomas Acquinas clearly diſtin- 
guiſhes between the anima vitalis, and 
the anima rationalis; nor are the modern 
doctrines of the vital principle very 
different from the ſuppoſition of a ſoul 
diſtinct from the common one. Upon 
the ſuppoſed fallacy of this, was the 
doctrine of the Stahlians erected, and 
whoever conſiders the modern doctrines 
of a vital principle as holden by Mr. 


Hunter, and Dr. Monro, will hardly 


indeed diſtinguiſh between the general 
idea of this, and that of the common 


or Stahlian ſoul. 
X But 
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But if the phenomena in the caſes, 
being ſimilar, lead to fimilar conclu- 
fions, as can hardly be denied, then 
have we three or four other ſouls than 
the common one; and the (evidences 
being ſimilar in all the cafes, it will 
follow that each of theſe is immaterial, 
indiſcerpible, and immortal ; and from 
thence, that the 4ody is ſo alſo. Abſurd 
as this appears, and unwilling as an 
immaterialiſt might be to admit theſe 
' concluſions, a materialiſt might ſafely 
reſt the iſſue of the controverſy on 
proving them legitimate. 


15. If the doctrine of a ſeparate im- 
material principle were a point ſo clear 
and indiſputable, as the abettors of it 
ſeem in general to ſuppoſe, from the 
high tone in which their ſentiments 
are uttered; or even if it were clear 
at all, it ſhould ſeem wonderful after 
the point has been laboured for theſe 
two thouſand years, that their opinions 
on the general ſubject ſhould be ſo 

R 2 diſcordant, 
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diſcordant, that it will be hard to find 
two who think thereon exactly alike. 


The Orientals,' ſuppoſed our ſouls, 
emanations from one general fire. Among 
the Greeks, many held that we had 
two ſouls, a celeſtial, and a material 


one: conceiving, in general, that our 


ſouls were not properly created, but 
emanations from the Divine Being. 


Ariſtoxenes ſaid the ſoul was harmony. 


Zenocrates that it was number. Plato 
allowed us three ſouls, a rational one 
in the head, another the ſubje&t of 
anger in the breaſt, a third from 
whence proceeded defire, inhabited the 
middle regions of the microcoſm. 
Socrates (who was not ſingle in this 


opinion) believed the fouls of the 


wicked only were material, while thoſe 
of the good, were free from matter, 
light, and at death roſe up to the 
regions above: thoſe who have been 


f This enumeration of opinions is almoſt entirely 
from Prieſtley. Diſq. VI. p. 232 and 28, et ſeq. 


guilty 
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guilty of the more venial offences, fall 
not ſo low as the others. Ariſtotle, 
was in doubt, whether the fouls of 
men were material or not; he inclines 
to the former opinion. Cicero held, 
at different times, both opinions. 'The 
Stoics held, in general, that the ſouls 
of men were part of the Divine Being. 
The opinions of Marcus Antonius, was 
ſometimes the latter, and ſometimes 
that of the materiality and mortality of 
the ſoul. Galen pretended to know 
nothing about it, but thought it cor- 
poreal. Juſtin who was a platoniſt, 
held that ſouls were emanations from 
the Deity. Tertullian was a mate- 
rialiſt. Irenzus held the doctrine of 
tranſmigration. So did Origen. The 
other fathers were equally diſcordant. 
Of the opinions of the ſchool-men I can 
ſay little. That of Thomas Acquinas was 
frequently diſcordant, as may eaſily be 
ſeen by looking at the article anima, 
in the index of his Summa. His good 

R 3 ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, however, led him*® to ſee that the 


exiſtence of the ſoul could never be 
evinced by the knowledge of material 
objects. Des Cartes ſeems to have been 
the firſt ſtrict immaterialiſt, and yet, 
contrary to his own principles, he made 
the ſoul have ſome relation to ſpace, 
by lodging it in the pineal gland. In 
his ſtrict immaterialiſm, and his ex- 
cluſion of extenſion he is followed by 
Stillingfleet, Cudworth, Watts, Bax- 
ter, Doddridge, and the annotator on 


biſhop King's Origin of Evil. 


Watts at large refutes the notion of 
ſpirits bearing any relation to ſpace ; 
while Gaſſendi, Newton, Dr. H. More, 
Clarke, Price, Tucker, Palmer, Be- 
rington and De Luc ſay that it has a 
relation to ſpace. Price in particular 
aſſerts, that an immateral ſoul that has 
no relation to ſpace, is an abſurdity 


, unworthy of notice. But both he* and 


Dr. Clarke are extremely on their guard 


s I, 2 dx. Queæſt. 88. | 
 Controv, with Prieſtley, p. 94, 106. : 
againſt 
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againſt being induced -to ſhew what 
they mean by ſpirit having a relation to 
ſpace. Wollaſton thought the ſoul 
was immaterial, but had a kind of ma- 
terial vehicle of much finer texture than 
our bodies, by means of which it was 
united thereto. Clarke does not deny 
the ſame opinion. Locke was clearly 
in great doubt; he thought the ſoul 
was immaterial, but allowed the poth- 
bility of, the mental phenomena reſult- 
ing from organized matter, had God 
ſo pleaſed. It were tedious to enter 
into an enumeration of the diſcordant 
opinions concerning the {tate of the 
ſoul after death; writers are as little 
agreed about that as about its exiſtence. 
tibet 

But to give more weight to this ar- 
gument againſt the immaterial hypo- 
theſis drawn from the diſcordance of 
opinion among its abettors, I ſhall pro- 


i Controverſy with Collins on the ſubje& of the 
Letter to Dodwell, I have loſt my note on the paſ- 
ſage, but it is ſo, | 

R 4 ceed 
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ceed to examine, the notion of the ſoul 


which the laſt writer on the ſubject has 
advanced. This writer is our worthy 
Secretary, Dr. Barnes ; who, having 
given the lateſt definition of the foul, 
and being aware that his opinion will 
not be univerſally admitted, and having 


form of a definitien ; and as this gentle- 
man is a profeſſor of Logic, Ontology, 
and Pneumatology, Secretary to the firſt 
provineial ſociety in the kingdom, and 
a perſon of acknowledged abilities, 


| ſhould any fallacy or contradiction be 


diſcoverable in the definition he has 
preſented us, it will amount to a ſtrong 
probability that it muſt ſolely ariſe from 
the difficulty of = poi an opinion 
in itſelf inſupportable. 


As T dwell much on this part of the 
argument, from the reputation this 
gentleman has acquired, I ſhall endea- 
vour to examine his definition more 


| ſcrupulouſly than I ſhould that of any 
. other 


expreſſed this opinion in the concife 


* —— 
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other perſon of inferior note; convin- 
ced that as Dr. Barnes does not defend 
an opinion for the ſake of defending it, 
he will not take amiſs any ſtrictneſs 
I may uſe in the examination of his ſen- 
timents, ſince it is reaſonable to imagine 
that I muſt be incited to peculiar exact- 
neſs, from his credit as a writer, and 
from my having fo able an advocate to 
oppoſe. But whatever Dr. Barnes may 
think of my ſentiments, or of their real 
or ſuppoſed tendency, or of me in con- 
ſequence of theſe, I am glad of this op- 
portunity of expreſſing my conviction, 
that although in my wr opinion; the 
tendency of Dr. Barnes's ſentiments 1s 
not ſuch as I can approve, he is totally 
unchargeable with maintaining that ten- 
dency, and I am ſure the Society at large 
will join me in ſaying, that his charac- 
ter and conduct is free from any immo- 
ra] imputation of ſentiment or practice. 


Dr. Barnes's words are theſe ;* * I 
* beg leave to hazard a deſcription of 


& Mancheſter Tranſactions, vol. I. p. 377. 
| the 
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the human mind, which ſome may 
«© not very readily admit. In judging 
* of the mental powers, it does not ap- 
* pear to me philoſophically juſt, to 
«« deſcribe the ſoul as conſiſting of ſe- 
«© veral diſtin& and diſcordant faculties, 
* of which ſome are commiſſioned per- 
«« petually to oppoſe and contradict the 
others. The proper idea of human 
ec nature ſeems to be, that it is oNE UN- 
* COMPOUNDED eſſence continually in 
motion; and receiving different de- 
* nominations according to the diffe- 
“rent modes and circumſtances of its 
movement. As the opinions which 
have, been commonly entertained on this 
ſubject, by thoſe who have preceded 
Dr. Barnes, appear to him not philoſo- 
phically juſt, we may of courſe expect 


this philoſophical Jute in the pre- 


ceding definition. 


Omitting the notice of ſome lighter 


verbal inaccuracies, the obſervations I 
would 
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would make on the preceding quotation 
are theſe. f | 


1. That if the novel part of this 
deſcription which Dr. Barnes profeſſes 
to hazard, be, 'that the ſoul is one be- 
ing, and that what are uſually called its 
faculties are no more than general terms 
expreſſing the claſſification of the diffe- 
rent phenomena, which we aſcribe to 


its operation, and not really parts of the 
ſoul 


Dr. Barnes's notion concerning the ſoul, ſo far 
from being novel, is expreſſed by Titus Boſtrenſis, an 
old eccleſiaſtical writer who lived at the time of the 
Emperor Julian, and by the Abbot Serenus in a tract 
de anima mobilitate, &c, a century or two after Titus 
Boſtrenſis. | 


Ns igitur, id eſt mens, az; ,, xa Torunumtoo, 
id eſt ſemper mobilis et multum mobilis definitur. 
«© XXX. hæc igitur (anima) pro conditione naturæ 
*« nunquam poteſt otioſa conſiſtere; ſed neceſſe eſt 
eam niſi proviſum habuerit ubi ſuos exercere mo- 
% tus, &Cc.?? 

Abbatis Sereni de anime. Mobilitate, &c. 
Bibl. Mag. Vet. Pat. VII. 140. 


Chapter 7th, 1s intitled, Interrogatio de Anime 
Mobilitate. Germanus : poſſet forſitan hec volu- 


bilitas anime coerceri, &c.” Ibid, 
So 
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ſoul itſelf, this opinion is no other than 
that which every writer of repute 
within this century has maintained, ſo 
far as I am acquainted with them. I 
may ſafely venture to appeal to Locke, 
Clarke, Stillingfleet, Baxter, Doddridge, 
Price, Tucker, and Palmer. Indeed 
this muſt neceſſarily be the opinion of 
all thoſe who hold that the ſoul is un- 
compounded, and I know of no writer 
whatever, whom the preſent times would 
deem of repute, who does not. 


So much for the continual motion“ of the ſoul, 


Eſt igitur anima expers Corporis, que nullo pac- 
to compoſitionem ſecundum Subftantiam, præſertim con- 
© trariorum, recipit. Qui enim viſi ſunt eam com- 
«« ponere ; non Subſtantiam variam et a ſe differentem 
** introduxerunt ; ſed operationis ejus ex 11s que vi- 
** dentur deſcripſerunt, cum non poſlint extruere 
% unam ſimplicem definitionem e comprehende- 
* rear.” 


Tit. Boſtr, contra, Manichzos. Ibid, IV. 449. G. 


Others therefore have ſuppoſed the ſoul, ©* un- 
compounded” alſo beſide Dr. Barnes, But I confeſs 
however, that the Doctor muſt be acquitted from the 
charge of obtaining his ideas on the ſubje& from 


theſe ſources. 
2dly. All 
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2. All thoſe who maintain the ex- 
iſtence of a ſoul, diſtinct from the body, 
allow, nevertheleſs, that human nature is 
a compound of foul and body. For hbu- 
man nature is that nature which is the 
characteriſtic of a human creature ; and 
I muſt own, I never heard of a human 
creature who poſſeſſed not a body. In 
the preceding quotation the human 
mind, the ſoul, and human nature, are 
uſed as ſynonymous, and it is in conſe- 
quence aſſerted, that the proper idea of 
human nature is, that it is one un- 
_ *© compounded effence continually in 
„ motion.” Whether the writers, who 
have preceded Dr. Barnes, have deſcribed 
the ſoul with philoſophical juſtice or 
not, it does not appear to me philoſo- 
phically juſt to aſſert that human nature, 
compoſed of foul and body, is either, one, 
or uncompounded, or an efſence, or conti- 
tinually i in motion. On the contrary, it 
muſt be obvious to every one (Dr. Barnes 
perhaps excepted), that the proper idea 
of human nature on. the principles of 

immate- 
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immaterialiſm, is neither the one nor 
the other; ſo that, according to the 
common and acknowledged uſe of lan- 


guage, two things are confounded in 


this quotation, as being exactly the ſame, 
which in one particular at leaſt, are ex- 


actiy oppoſite. 


3. This deſcription of the mind or 
ſoul, involves ſome difficulties which 
I am at a loſs to folve. Thus, if the 
foul (as this quotation aſſerts) be con- 
tinually in motion, it muſt move either 
within or without the body. But for 
any thing we are able to conceive, any 
ſoul out of the body, has no more to do 
with it, than any other ſoul out of the 
body. So that on this latter ſuppoſi- 
tion, for any thing we know, Dr. 
Barnes's foul might produce the pheno- 


mena of king George's or any other 


body, or vice verſa. This hypotheſis 
therefore I preſume will be deemed un- 
tenable. But ſuppoſe the ſoul move 


within the body; of courſe it cannot 
_ occupy 
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occupy the whole extent of the body, 
otherwiſe it could not move therein; 
therefore it muſt be in extent % than 
the body; and as it moves therein, it 
muſt be ſometimes. in one and ſome- 
times in another part thereof: hence, 
for ought we know, a man's leg, or any 
other member may be taken off, juſt at 
the time when the ſoul has journeyed 
into that part. Perhaps indeed Dr. 
Barnes may adopt the Stahlian notion 
of the preſentiment the ſoul has. when 
any thing is about to attack the body, 
in which caſe no doubt there may be 
time to eſcape the impending danger, 


Again; If the ſoul be continually in 
motion within the body, it cannot take 
cognizance of impreſſions made upon 
one part, while itſelf is in another. 


m Dr. Whytt ſuppoſes the irritability of a ſeparated 
muſcle to be owing to the remaining action of the 
ſoul, and yet he will not allow that the ſoul is 
diſcerpible, The opinion of Dr. Barnes is not 
perhaps much different from that of Scheibler, who 
aſſerts anima tota e in pede, Metaph. L. II. e. nt. 


$ 410, 
For 
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For if the pzeſence of the ſoul be re- 


_ quiſite to the perception of impreſſions, - 
it is a contradiction to ſuppoſe that 
impreſſions can be perceived in the 
abſence of the ſoul. So that if a man 
call and we do not hear him, the defini- 
tion in. queſtion will lead us to con- 
clude, that the foul is at the time in 
the finger, or- the foot, or ſome other 
diſtant region ; or like the idol of the 

| prieſts of Baal, he is talking, or he is 

5 purſuing, or he is on a journey, or, 
peradventure he ſleepeth. As this is a 
concluſion however which the ſchool- 
men rejected for the ſake of their Tota 
in toto, et tota in qualibet parte, it may 
need ſome proof. 
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1 4. I think no other data are re- 
þ quired to prove that the ſoul is mate- 
If. | rial than Dr. Barnes's definition (or 
[ - deſcription) of it. One uncompound- 
|t ed eſſence, continually in motion. 


1 All motion muſt neceffarily as ſuch, 
| be a motion from ſome place to ſome 
1 . | other 
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other place. If the ſoul therefore move, 
it muſt, during its motion, be in ſome 
place: but the ſoul is continually in 
motion; therefore the ſoul is con- 
tinually or always in ſome place, though 
not in one and the ſame place; that is, 
it occupies ſome part of ſpace, but 
nothing can occupy ſpace which is not 
extended, therefore the ſoul has exten- 
ſion or magnitude, and of courſe figure 
or ſhape: hence according to this 
definition the foul has that property 
which many writers on natural philo- 
ſophy, conceive to be the only eſſential 
and demonſtrable property of matter, 
for impenetrability is far from being 
univerſally conceded. So far therefore 
as we have certainty to proceed upon, 
the ſoul is material. | 


Again; Whatever has extenſion, has 
parts; and whatever has parts is divi- 
| ſible and compounded ; but according 
to fair inference from this definition, the 
ſoul hath extenſion; ſo that (exactly 
contrary to the aſſertion in the defini- 

8 tion) 
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tion) the ſoul is plural, div: ble, wad 
compounded. 


Again; The ſoul, according to Dr. 
Barnes's idea, has extenſion or magni- 
tude, and he himſelf in this definition 
informs us, that it hath motion, and 
even continual motion. But if the 
phenomena of thinking depend upon 
the ſoul, then are the phenomena of 
thinking reſolvable into magnitude and 
motion, 


But according to every writer on the 
fide of immaterialiſm, it is the conſtant 
reproach caſt upon the materialiſts, that 
they reſolve all the phenomena of think- 
ing into magnitude and motion. This 
is perpetually objected by the two moſt 
ſtrenuous defenders of immaterialiſm, 
Dr. Clarke and Dr. Price. Dr. Barnes 
therefore, notwithſtanding his defini- 
tion, is even like one of us, a determi- 
ned materialiſt. 


But it will follow moreover from the 


definition in quſtion, not only that the 


ſoul 
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ſoul hath magnitude and motion in 
common with matter, but that it hath 
alſo all the other properties of matter. 
Thus as it is an opinion too abſurd to 
ſuppoſe that the ſoul moves out of the 
body, let it be ſuppoſed that it moves 
in the body. Then, if the ſoul be 
continually within the body, when- 
ever the body is moved, the ſoul is 
moved: as when a man fainting or 
apoplectic, is carried up to bed. But, 
as this ſoul is moved by means of the 
body within which it is, and by actual 
impulſe of ſome other body, within 
which it is not, then hath the foul 
ſolidity, or the property of repuſſion; 
otherwiſe the body by means of which 
it is moved, would paſs through it and 
leave it behind. But by the terms of 
the ſuppoſition it is not left behind, 
for it is continually within the body: 
therefore it hath the property of re- 
pulſion. 


Again; One mode of the ſoul's 


movement (to uſe Dr. Barnes's lan- 
Eg guage) 


” 
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guage). is action upon the body. But 
all action upon the body, of what na- 
ture or kind ſoever it be, implies either 
attraction or repulſion, for into theſe 
can all the affections of body be reſol- 
ved. But as it is hardly conceivable 
that the ſoul conſtantly repels, it muſt 
of courſe ſometimes attract, therefore 
the ſoul hath the property of attraction 
as well as repuljon. So that according 
to the legimate inferences from Dr. 
Barnes's definition, the ſoul has the 
properties of extenſion or magnitude, 
attraction and repulſion; that is, it 
hath all the properties of matter; or in 
other words, is material. 


I could indeed notice an apparent 
contradiction to matter of fact in this 
definition, deduced from the abſence of 
the phenomena of thinking, in caſes 
of deep ſleep, ſwooning, drunkenneſs, . 
apoplexy, &c. wherein, if the foul's 
motion be thought, as thought is ab- 
| ſent there can be no motion, ſo that 
the 
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the perpetual continuance of the ſoul's 
motion requires ſome conſideration 
before it can be admitted; but as Dr. . 
Barnes and I are perfectly agreed 
upon the principal points in diſpute, 
I am too happy in poſlefling ſo able a 
coadjutor to think of noticing a fault 
ſo trivial. I would obſerve, however, 
that if the doctrine of materialiſm be 
attended with bad conſequences, they 
may be deduced full as well from Dr. 
Barnes's opinion as from mine. 


There is one obvious and important 
inference to be drawn from theſe re- 
marks. If they be well founded, Dr. 
Barnes's definition involves contradicti- 
ons and abſurdities. Let it for a moment 
be granted that it does ſo. Juſt for 
the ſame reaſon that a man is abuſed 
as a bad man, becauſe from his ſpecu- 
lative opinions inferences may be fairly 
(or unfairly) drawn of an apparent 
immoral tendency, may very incon- 
gruous and unbecoming epithets be 

S 3 applied 


in the preſent ſociety to prove at large, 
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applied to Dr. Barnes, becauſe ſome of 
his opinions are reducible to contradic- 
tions. In like manner, I firmly believe, 
and would undertake to ſhew, that 
many of Dr. Barnes's opinions, upon 
ſubjects nearly connected with the pre- 
ſent, are utterly ſubverſive of the very 
foundations of religion and morality. 
Yet no one, acquainted by perſon or 
by character with Dr. Barnes, wall 
diſpute his abilities, his morality, or 
his piety. The inference then from opi- 
nions to character is unfair. Yet be- 
cauſe the doctrine of materialiſm, and 


others connected therewith have hi- 


therto been inorthodox and unfaſhion- 
able, the writings of thoſe who oppoſe 
theſe doctrines, have abounded too 


much with charges of atheiſm, impiety, 


infidelity, and with implied conclu- 
ſions from opinions to character. To 
me, theſe imputations ſeem obviouſly 
wrong: and I hope there is no need 


that 


\ 
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that ſuch conduct is utterly unbecom- 
ing a man, a gentleman, and a chriſtian. 


Such and ſo numerous are the im- 
poſſibilities, and improbabilities attend- 
ing the hypotheſis of a diſtin, imma- 
terial ſoul. I proceed now to examine 
all the arguments, which in the courſe 
of my reading, have occured in favour 
of that hypotheſis. 


I. All the modes of an extended, or 
cor poreal ſubſtance have length and 
breadth. Thought has neither the 
one nor the other, nor is in the leaſt 
related thereto, and therefore cannot 
be a mode of any extended, or corporeal 
ſubſtance. Hence, as it is clearly a 
mode of ſome exiſting ſubſtance; this 
latter can be no other than an incor- 
portal one. 

Anſwer. Neither motion, attraction, 
repulſion, magnetiſm, electricity, vege- 
tation, muſcular irritability, nor in- 

S 4 numerable 
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numerable other modes of extended, 
and corporeal ſubſtances, have length 
or breath. So that this is no criterion. 


2. In fact theſe, as well as thought, 
are mere names to expreſs certain phe- 


nomena appertaining to ſome ſubſtance 
or other. But whether in the caſe of 


thought, that ſubſtance have length 
and breadth, is the matter at preſent 


in diſpute; neither have I a right as 


yet to aſſert it, or an opponent of my 
opinion to deny it. 


IT. I think: therefore I exiſt. 
Thought then, is alone | ſufficient to 
prove our exiſtence, without the aid of 
any of the properties of matter: there- 
fore the properties of matter are not 
eſſential to our exiſtence: but thought 


is eſſential to our exiſtence, otherwiſe | 


we could not evince this latter. There- 
fore, thought is independent of matter, 
and of courſe, different and diſtinct 


therefrom. So that the ſubſtance' of 
which 
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which thought is a mode, is neither 
matter, nor neceſſarily connected with, 
but different and diſtinct from it. 


Anſ. The two preceding arguments, 
I frame upon the known principles of 
Des Cartes; I have to anſwer this 


latter. 


1. It is generally, and I think pro- 
perly replied to Des Cartes, in anſwer 
to this mode of proving his exiſtence, 
that he takes it for granted unwittingly, 
before he makes his aſſertion. 1 
think,” ſays Des Cartes : who thinks ? 


Who is 1? 


2. I might prove my exiſtence in 
the ſame manner, from the exiſtence of 
my body: thus: I move; therefore I 
exiſt, I ſee, hear, taſte, ſmell, feel, 


therefore I exiſt. 


III. It is the characteriſtic, the eſſen- 


tial property of matter, that it is paſ- 
| "i five, 
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five, fluggiſh, and inert; incapable of 
originating motion from itſelf. All 
thoſe general expreſſions of the phe- 
nomena, termed laus of motion, and 
which are demonſtrated by Sir Ifaac 
Newton, and other philoſophers, pro- 
ceed upon this vis merti of matter, 
as their foundation. Thought, on the 
contrary, has activity unbounded, and 
motion which originates from its ſub- 
ject the ſoul alone. It is impoſſible, 
therefore, that thought can be the mere 
reſult of matter; 


Anſ. 1. We have a right to aſſert 
politively, what we certainly know ; 
we have no right to aſſert, unleſs 
hypothetically, what we do not cer- 
tainly know. Of matter, we know 
nothing certainly, but its properties: 
theſe are reſolveable into attraction and 
repulſion. We certainly know, that 
in every. caſe where it is poſſible for 


I reaſon on the common, not the Berkeleian 
hypotheſis, 
| us 
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us to aſcertain, whether the fact be 
thus or not, this attraction and repul- 
ſion takes place at à diſtance from the 
attracting or repelling particles, We 
know certainly, that actual impulſe or 
contact, has never yet been ſhewn in 
any phenomenon that mankind is hither- 
to acquainted with. The contrary is 
proved, in magnetical and electrical 
caſes; in all cafes wherein gravitation 
is concerned; in all caſes of the paſ- 
ſage of light, through a diaphonous 
body of a different medium, and of its 
reflection from an opake one. The 
ſame is evident in all caſes wherein a 
body contracts by cold, and dilates by 
heat; and viſibly in the cafe of the 
ſuſpended links of an electriſied chain, 
Whatever therefore may be the con- 
ſequence, theſe innumerable facts can 
never be overthrown. Bat every one 
of theſe facts are proofs that matter is 
neither flaggiſh, nor inert, nor devoid 
of activity, for in every one of them, 
the action of the particles commences 

previous 
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previous to, and without contact. The 
ſuppoſed iĩnactivity of matter therefore, 
relates not to the integrant particles of 
any given mals. 

2. The /aws of motion, neither pro- 
ceed upon, nor ſuppoſe ſuch a vs 
inertiæ as is inconſiſtent with the active 
properties of attraction and repulſion. 
For as theſe operate ſen/ibly to a ſmall 
diſtance only, the laws of motion, and 
the facts whereon they are built, will 
be preciſely the ſame, without that 
ſphere of action, as if this latter did 
not exiſt. And whatever his followers 
may have ſuppoſed for him, Sir Iſaac 
Newton never conceived that the active 
properties of attraction and repulſion, 
militated with the laws of motion, 
which he deduced from phenomena: 
for. he himſelf aſcertained one of the 
ſtrongeſt inſtances of attraction and 
repulſion which can be produced, 
namely, the reflection and refraction of 


the particles of light, without contact 
| with 
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with the reflecting, or refracting me- 
dium. 


3. The laws of motion, commonly 
ſo termed, do not imply that there can 
be no motion whatever, but what is 
ſubject thereto: if they do, they are 
not true, for no chemical fact whatever, 
no phenomenon of vegetation or anima- 
lization, can be explained by their 
means. The reaction of an irritated 
muſcle, is much greater than pro- 
portional to the ſtimulus, if the latter 
be calculated according to the laws 
of motion. | P 


4. There is full as much ground 
for aſſerting that motion originates in 
a particle of matter, as in the ſubject 
of thought; for the known fact go 
to prove, that each of the phenomena 
of thought was the reſult of ſome pre- 
ceding phenomenon. But I deny that, 
properly ſpeaking, there is any origin 
of motion but one. And until we 

trace 
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trace it up to that firſt ſource, there 
is no inſtance wherein it is not, pro- 
bable, if not demonſtrable, that the 


motion in queſtion was the neceſſary 
effect of ſome precedent motion. 


To this it is replied, that the pro- 
perties of attraction and repulſion, can- 
not poſſibly belong to the particles of 
matter as ſuch, for as theſe attract and 
repel without actual contact, and as 
nothing can be true, if ſo evident a 
propoſition be falſe, as that nothing 
can act where it is not; they muſt 
either be the reſult of ſome foreign 
power, or ſubſequently ſuperadded to 
the particles, that poſſeſs them, and 
in either caſe not eſſential to thoſe 
particles. 


Anf. To this I rejoin 1. That if theſe 
properties do not appertain to matter 
as ſuch, we have no evidence at all of 
the. exiſtence of matter, for we only 


aſſert its exiſtence in conſequence of 


our 
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our obſervation of theſe its ſuppoſed 
properties. We have the ſame evidence 
therefore, that theſe are eſſential pro- 
perties of matter, as of the exiſtence 
of this latter. 


2. It is unphiloſophical to introduces 
a foreign power to account for that 
which may more ſimply be accounted 
for without that introduction. As 
the aſſertion, therefore, that theſe 
properties are eſſential to matter, im- 
plies no contradiction, and as the argu- 
ment againſt this aſſertion from the 
vis inertia of matter has proved incon- 
cluſive, we muſt adopt the opinion in 
queſtion as the true one. 


3. This ſelf-evident propoſition that 

* nothing can act where it is not, ap- 
pears to me demonſtrably falſe, at leaſt 
ſo far as an univerſal deduction of facts 
approximate to demonſtration, For 
every thing acts, not where it is, but 
where it is not, in that ſenſe. of the 
word 
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word action, which is applicable to 
any phenomenon at all. I inſtance all 
the caſes of attraction and repulſion, 
the planetary motions, &c. This in- 
ertneſs, or ſluggiſhneſs of matter, 
therefore, is a non-entity. 


* 


IV. Body and its affections conſiſt of 
nothing but magnitude and motion. 
Combine theſe in reality, or in idea, 
how you pleaſe, the conſequence will 
be the ſame. From magnitude and 
motion, however divided or com- 


pounded, nothing can poſſibly reſult 
but magnitude and motion. Thought 
however, is ſo totally different from 
magnitude and motion, that they can- 
not be the ſame thing. 


Anſ. I would have it underſtood, 
that no materialiſt ever undertook to ſay 
bow perception reſulted from our orga- 
nization; yet will any materialiſt un- 
dertake this, whenever an immaterialiſt 
will undertake to ſay how an immaterial 

principle 
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principle is connected with, acts upon, 
and is acted upon by a human body. 
What a materialiſt undertakes to aſſert 
is, that perception whatever it be, or 
however it reſults from, does actually 
reſult from our organization. I reply 
then, 


1, All the phenomena of thought 
may be comprized under perception, 
recollection, judgment and volition. Of 
theſe, the three latter are demonſtrably 
modes of motion. Hartley has proved 
it: and I again repeat what I have ob- 
ſerved on a former occaſion, that it is 
inexcuſable in the preſent day to at- 
tempt the diſcuſſion of the phenomena 
termed mental, without adopting or 
confuting his ſyſtem. 


2. I grant, the particles that com- 
poſe our frame, and the motion of theſe 
particles may properly be termed mag- 
nitude and motion. But whatever per- 
ception be, or however it ariſe, it is ac- 

T tually 
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tually the reſult, the conſequence, the 
effect of the magnitude and motion of 
the particles of our corporeal ſyſtem. 
This is the act, whatever the rationale 
may be; ſome future time, I doubt not, 
will furniſh us with facts to attempt an 
explanation. I aſſert therefore, that in 
all caſes, thought is though not the ſame 
with, yet the reſult of magnitude and 
motion ; and moreover in three caſes 
out of four, it hath clearly been ſhewn 
how and why it is. Now, as the aſſer- 

tion I am oppoſing hath always (as far 
as I know) been hazarded as ſelf-evident, 
or upon grounds which I have elſewhere 
refuted, I apprehend, the probabilities 
in favour of my aſſertion, are to the con- 
trary as three to one. 


To this anſwer it will be replied, that 
the reſult. of magnitude and motion, 
can be nothing but magnitude and mo- 
tion; ſo that either perception is the 
ſame with theſe, or it is a non-entity, 
or it is an affection or an action of ſome 

| imma- 
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immaterial principle. As this objec- 
tion is founded on the truth of the next 
argument for the immateriality of the 
foul, my reply will of courſe be con- 
tained in the anſwer thereto. 


V. Every ſyſtem, is the ſum or ag- 
gregate of the parts which compoſe that 
ſyſtem, therefore the properties of every 
ſyſtem are the ſum or aggregate of the 
properties of the parts of that ſyſtem, 
and of courſe muſt neceſſarily be the 
ſame in kind with the properties of the 
parts, and differ only in degree. Hence, 
no ſyſtem or compound can have pro- 
perties as ſuch, different from thoſe 
which the parts of the ſyſtem or com- 
pound ſeparately poſſeſſed, Dr. Clarke 
ſtates this argument (Controv. with 
Collins, p. 183) thus“ no real quality can 
o reſult from the compoſition of drffer- 
* ent qualities, ſo as to be a new quality | 
* in the ſame ſubje& of a different kind 
* or ſpecies from all and every one of the 


* component qualities,” * * * * «© This 
1 * muſt 
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** muſt of neceſſity hold univerſally true 
* of all powers and qualities whatſoever, 
* whether known or unknown. Be- 
* cauſe otherwiſe as hath been ſaid be- 
* fore, there would in the compound, 
* be ſomething created out of nothing.” 
He elſewhere ſays upon the like occa- 
fion, that this would be 


„ For an univerſal to exiſt without 
„ particulars. 


For an effect to exiſt without an 
* adequate cauſe. | 


For a cauſe to give that which it 
< doth not poſſeſs.” 


Anſ. In all mechanical compounds 
where the aggregate is formed, not by 
the combination, but the juxta poſition 
of its component parts, this remark may 
be true, but I am far from aſſerting that 
it ic true. Theſe however do not com- 
prehend one caſe out of a thouſand of 


the phenomena of nature. 


2. In 
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2. In all chemical caſes, and in all 
caſes of vegetation and animalization, 
which are not purely chemical, the very 
contrary holds univerſally true. To 
inſtance from books of modern che- 
miſtry. There is a note of Mr. Keir's 
to his tranſlation of Macquer's Dic- 
tionary, at the article affinity, expreſsly 
to illuſtrate this point; wherein he aſ- 
ſerts, “that it may be conſidered as a 
« general rule that a change of proper- 
*« ties, and a production of new proper- 
* ties may be conſidered as criterions by 
** which compound bodies, chemically 
* combined, may be diſtinguiſhed from 
bodies formed merely by mixture or 
e appoſition of integrant parts, in which 
* latter kind of bodies, the properties 
te are intermediate between the proper- 
ties of the ſeveral component parts, 
* and no new properties are produced. 


The eighth law of the affinity of 
compoſition in Fourcroy, is as follows, 
* Two or more bodies which have 

2 te united 
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* united by the affinity of compoſition, 


form a ſubſtance whole properties are 


* new and very different from thoſe 
* which any of the ſubſtances had be- 
fore their union.“ 


3. So far is the ſuppoſed axiom, nil 


dat quod non habet, from being true, 


that I think it implies a contradiction. 
Thus it is a contradiction in terms to 
aſſert that a cauſe and its effect are the 
fame; for by the terms they are dif- 
ferent: but an effect is that which is 
the reſult the conſequence of, produced 


or occaſioned by the cauſe: but the ef- 


fect is different from the cauſe; there- 


fore a cauſe as ſuch muſt neceſſarily pro- 


duce ſomething different from itſelf, z. e. 
having properties which it hath not, 
7. e. having new and different properties. 


4. Hence, all the other ſuppoſed da- 
ta, namely, that if Clarke's aſſertion be 
not true, ſomething is created out of 
nothing; an univerſal, exiſts without 

parti- 
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particulars, an effect 1s produced with- 
out an adequate cauſe, are either falſe 


or apply not. 


5. I have inſtanced the falſity of this 
| ſuppoſed truth in chemical caſes. Let 
us trace one caſe of the progreſs of ve- 
getation and animalization. All the 
earths are known, all the falts that enter 
into the aggregate termed mould, ate 
known. The products of vegetable 
fermentation we are acquainted with. 
The gazes are in a great meaſure aſcer- 
tained, by the important labours of Dr. 
Prieſtley. We know at leaſt enough of 
all theſe to aſſert poſitively, that none of 
them are either vegetables or animals. 
Yet do theſe earths, ſalts, gazes, and 
their compounds from the very ſub- 
ſtance of the vegetables which grow 
therein. But theſe vegetables more- 
over, are capable ſolely in conſequence 
of the organs that act upon them in the 
given caſe, of becoming parts of ani- 


mals, of forming the compound fluid, 
T 4 termed 
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termed blood. All animal ſecretions 


moreover, are known to be made from 


the blood by means of certain organs 


termed glands; this blood when acted 


on by the glands, termed ſeminal, ac- 
quires the property of impregnating 
another ſecretion in another animal of 


ſomewhat different organization, ſo that 


the product ſhall be a new animal with 
properties totally new and almoſt innu- 
merable. Here, merely by means of a 
ſeries of different organs, are the earths, 
ſalts, and gazes, abſolutely converted 
into the ſubſtance of an animal. Which, 
whether it hath a ſoul or not, moſt in- 
dubitably hath life in conſequence of 
its organization ; a reſult, which though 
an inconteſtable fact, is full as difficult 
of ſolution, as any of the mental phe- 
nomena, 


6. The general rationale of the ac- 
quirement of new properties by a com- 
pound, is ſo well expreſſed by Collins 
in his anſwer to Clarke, that I think 

it 
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it will be well to tranſcribe the paſſage. 
(Clarke and Collins, p. 116.) „I will 
allow that matter is every where un- 
* der the ſame circumſtances, endowed 
with the ſame powers; and that 
* taking the whole material world to- 
e gether, every particle thereof is capa- 
ble of contributing to all the actual 
powers of matter, equally with any 
other particle whatever. But then, 
if theſe actual powers exiſt but un- 
** der ſuch and ſuch regulations, and 
that a diſpoſition of parts by motion, 
be neceflary to the exertion of every 
power, it will equally follow that the 
power of every ſyſtem will not be the 
** ſum of powers of different kinds, 
*© becauſe, by the different ſituation of 
<« parts in a ſyſtem, a different power 
is exerted in every particle, though 
* each of them would exert the ſame 
* power under the ſame circumſtance 
* or poſition, And I much rather 
„% take this to be the caſe, than to 


** ſuppole really different powers, 
* founded 
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founded on different capacities in the 
different parts of matter. For by 
* experience we ſee, that every thing 
„ by change of form becomes every 
e thing. Thus the fame parts of 
* matter become parts of dung, earth, 
« graſs, corn, ſheep, horſes, men, &c.“ 
I cannot forbear obſerving, that Collins, 
whom 1 regard as one of the firſt heads 
that England, or any other country ever 
produced, was a deiſt: and that, for 
the ſame reaſon, as moit of the deiſts of 
his time were, who were far from 
being deficient m ſenſe, learning, - in- 


tegrity or piety : namely, that in con- 


ſequence of the falſe and injudicious 
repreſentations, which the churchmen 
made of certain doctrines as being 


| abſolutely eſſential to chriſtianity, 


which were in fact far from being ſo, 
they rejected the whole, becauſe they 
could not embrace a part. Thus, if a 


man regard the doctrine of a diſtinct, 


immaterial principle as an abſurdity, 


devoid of foundation in ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, 
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ſon, and is taught and believes that 
no man can be a chriſtian without 
adopting it, he cannot be @ chriſtian, 
Such was Collins's, and ſuch would 
be my caſe. I apprehend, therefore, 
that every man, who ſhews that neither 
materialiſm nor immaterialiſm, are 
neceſſary to chriſtianity, renders ſer- 
vice to the latter, and to the world 
at large, This hath been done irre- 
fragably by the preſent biſhop of Car- 
liſle, and by Dr. Prieſtley. Nor is 
this the only obligation, which chriſ- 
tianity has to the latter. 


Again; Mr. Me. Neven, who on 
every ſubject hath ſomething to ad- 
vance worth attention, objected (in a 
converſation) to materialiſm, that the 
properties of a compound being only 
the aggregate of the properties of the 
parts thereof, the former muſt be 
ſimilar in kind to the latter. I rephed 
the fact, of new and different properties 
arifing in every compound, from thoſe 
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of its parts. To this he rejoined, that 
though they were apparently different, 
they might not be really different; for 
the ſame properties night inhere in 
each part, but ſo faintly, and ſo ap- 
proximating to evaneſcence as to be 
diſcoverable only in a condenſed ſtate 
in the aggregate. I think this opinion 
extremely ingenious. It was adopted 
by Hobbes (though without Mr. ME. 
Neven's knowledge) and ridiculed by 
Clarke. But, 1. We are not to infer 
actual exiſtehce from the poſſibility of 


exiſtence. 2. It certainly proves againſt . 


immaterialiſm, for perception, accord- 
ing to this theory may, for aught we 
know, be the aggregate of the per- 
ceptions of the parts of the compound. 
A property which has been denied the 
parts, ſolely on account of its being 


ſo faint and evaneſcent, as to be ſepa- 


rately inaſcertainable. 


I have dwelt the longer on this 


argument, becauſe I conſider it as the 
ſheet 
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ſheet-anchor of the immaterialiſts, and 
becauſe by its means I can anſwer 
almoſt every other argument which an 
immaterialiſt can bring againſt me. 
Thus “ all the modes of an extended 
* ſubſtance muſt have length and 
e breadth ;” I reply, a compound may 
have properties which its parts have 
not. Thought is eſſential to our 
* exiſtence, becauſe we can prove this 
«*« by it.” I reply, it is not eſſential, 
becauſe a compound of previouſly 
exiſtent, unthinking matter may think. 
« Matter is paſſive, ſluggiſh and inert.” 
I reply, a compound of matter may 
have different properties. *© Matter 
is merely magnitude and motion: 
I reply, a compound of matter may 
have properties which are not magni- 
tude and motion. 


VI. An individual power or property 
cannot reſult from a compound. But 
thought, conſciouſneſs, or perception - 

is 
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is an individual power. The brain is 
confeſſedly a compound. | 
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Anſ. A compound may have a pro- 
perty which none of its parts have: 
and every property as ſuch, is an 
individual property. 2. Every com- 
pound is in fact an individual, though 
conſiſting of parts. Nor is there any 
exiſtence in nature without parts, as 
far as we know. A brain is one brain, 
not two brains. A clock is one clock: 
a roſe one roſe: a muſcle one muſcle: 
but each of theſe have individual pro- 
perties. : 
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VII.“ The ſpirits and parts of the 
* brain being looſe, and in a perpetual 
« flux, cannot therefore be the ſeat of 
that conſciouſneſs, by which a man 
* not only remembers things done 
* many years ſince, but alſo is conſcious 
„% that he himſelf, the ſame individual 
* conſcious being was the doer of 


them.“ (Clarke and Collins, p. 185.) 
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As an objection of Dr. Price's, is the 
ſame, though ſtated differently, I add it. 


«« The ſoul, that is, the being who 
« thinks and acts muſt if an organized 
« ſyſtem of matter, be either the mate- 
* rial ſubſtances themſelves which com- 
* poſe that ſyſtem, or it muſt be their 
* organization, motion or arrangement, 
If the latter be true, it will follow, 


I. © That man is not a ſubſtance or 
being, but a mode. For motion, tex- 
* ture and arrangement of parts, are not 
c ſubſtances, but modes of ſubſtances. 


2. © It muſt follow, that any number 
* of men having the ſame organization, 
« muſt have the ſame ſoul, or are the 
* ſame man. Juſt as points having 
the ſame arrangement round a center, 
** make one figure. 


3. That the ſame ſyſtems of matter 
organized differently, will make 
« different 


| 
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« different ſouls, or new men : juſt as 
„the ſame points arranged differently 
© round a center, will make different 
e figures. But if the ſoul be the ma- 
ec terial ſubſtances themſelves, and not 
te their organization, then it will 
4 follow, WL, 
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I. ** That the man will always remain 
«© while the matter which conſtitutes 
% him remains, however different its 
*« organization, or arrangement may 
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2. Since death does not deſtroy 
* the matter that conſtitutes the man, 
* it does not deſtroy the man. Con- 
* ſequently he goes on to exiſt after 
. « death, or is naturally immortal.” 
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Anſ. 1. It is ſuppoſed, but it is not 
proved, that the brain is ſo flux, or 
changeable a ſubſtance as Clarke repre- 
ſents it. Nor is it at all improbable, 
but that every man hath certain ſtamina, 
or 
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or original particles appertaining ex- 
cluſively to him as an individual, which 
remain the ſame during life, and which, 
after death, enter not as an eſſentially 
component part of any other being. 
That this is not improbable, and that, 
notwithſtanding the number of human 
beings that will have had exiſtence, from 
the beginning of the world to the reſur- 
rection, there will be matter ſufficient 
in the ſyſtem to ſupply the nons eſſential 
parts, ſuch as the ſkin, limbs, &c. 
appears from the ſmall part of the body, 
demonſtrably eſſential to perception, 
viz. the crura, the pons varolii, and 
part of the ſpinal marrow.” For it is 
evident, from the known facts of the 
regeneration of animal ſubſtances, that 
it is of little conſequence to identity, 
of what particles ſome parts of the 
human body are compoſed. So that 
the fluxity of the whole brain, or ner- 
vous ſyſtem is gratuitous in Clarke, al- 
though it may poſſibly be true. 
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2. The queſtion concerning identity 


is, upon every ſyſtem, ſo difficult and 


intricate,” and the advocates of imma- 
terialiſm have ſo little agreed about it, 
that any argument from thence in the 


preſent ſtate of Oe; can be but 


of little avail. i: 
3. Upon the ſyſtem of immaterialiſm 


the difficulty urged by Clarke, is as 
ſtrong as upon the oppoſite opinion, 


for if the particles of the brain be fo 
| looſe, and ſo flux as here repreſented, 
then is the ſoul united not to one, as 


every immaterialiſt hath hitherto ſup- 
poſed, but to a perpetual: and almoſt 


- Infinite number of bodies in ſucceſſion, 


and we are clearly deceived in all thoſe 
our notions of identity which our ſenſes 


communicate to us: and if we are not 


to truſt them, upon a point ſo appa- 
rently plain, I tremble for the founda- 


tion of all our n 


4. In ind to Dr. Price, it is quite 


ſufficient to ſay, that according to his 


proceſs 
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proceſs, he may prove quidlibet ex quo- 
libet. He is kind enough to make ri- 
diculous ſuppoſitions for the materialiſt 
Which no materialiſt ever made for 
himfelf, and then they become the ob- 
jects of his exclamations. On the prin- 
ciples of materialiſm, man, is neither 
the particles that compoſe his body 
alone, nor his organization alone, but 
both : indeed, organization 18 a word 
only, which implies particles to be 
organized. 
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5. The queſtion of identity is ſo 
little underſtood, that I do not think it 
would be difficult to prove it a non- 
entity: and as far as ſuch proof would 
go, the objection in queſtion would be 
invalid: but when the numerous hypo- 
theſes of the immaterialiſts on the ſub- 
ject are reconciled, and the queſtion 
ſettled by them, it will be time enough 
for the materialiſt to examine how far 
the ſuppoſed truth is, or is not con- 
ſiſtent with his hypotheſis. 

U 2 6. I re- 
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— 


6. I reſerve the objection from con- 
e for a Ne W * 


VIII. The 100% is mortal: if 4 
the body be the whole man, one great 
proof of a ſtate of future retribution is 
taken away; whereas, if the ſoul be 


ſuppoſed immaterial, indiſcerptible; and 


of courſe immortal, we have even for 
deiſts a very ſtron 80 evidence of hn a 


ſtate: 


Anſ. 1. Granting the immateriality 


of the ſoul, its immortality can never 
be demonſtrated from the mere light of 


nature. Sherlock in een is of 


this 3 2 4 eie 


2. An cnterrhedidte ſtate, is now ge- 
nerally given up even by the divines of 
the eſtabliſnment, and after the unre- 
futed tract of the biſhop of Carliſle, and 


Blackburne's Hiſtorical View of the 


Controverſy on an Intermediate State; 
2 Rog zit die int 
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The opinion J fancy is fallen, never to 
rite r 10 more. l 


3. 80 fur a5 the Seda nd! the 
foul is conſequent upon its immate- 
riality, exactly in that proportion does 
this argument render unneceſſary a di- 
vine revelation, which by the unani- 
mous conſent of all theologians, was 
intended principally to eſtabliſh upon 
firm grounds, the important doctrine of 
a future ſtate, which, previous to the 
Chriſtian æra was ſo problematical as 
never to have been indubitably received 
by any ſect of ancient philoſophers. A 
chriſtian materialiſt knows it can be 
fully proved from the ſcriptures, and 
perhaps from them only, and _ his 
hope on them alone. has 12 


4. I apprehend that whether the ſoul 
exiſt or not, it cannot be either indiſ- 
cerptible or immortal. 
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IX. That which peruſes the im- 
„ preſſions and traces of things in the 
s fantaſy and memory, muſt be ſome- 
* thing diſtinct from the brain upon 
* which thoſe: impreſſions are made. 
« Otherwiſe'it would contemplate. it- 
«ſelf, and be both reader and book” 
wennn 3 88. 


Anſ. To one aſſertion I reply ano- 
ther: it need not be diſtinct: it may 
contemplate itſelf: ſo that as the con- 
clufion is admiſſible on the principles 
of dae nec eg * e eee _—_ 


GOO 


NR. Has the ſoul 1 aer 
the body ? If it have, then is it both 
1 and book. o 


X. I know upon the beſt of all the 
poſſible grounds of knowledge, that 1 
have a ſoul, a ſomething within me, 
which is not my body, which gives 


origin to thought and volition, which 
directs 
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directs my corporeal motions, , and 
which perceives the impreſſions: of ex- 
ternal objects on my corporeal ſyſtem, 
I feel, I am conſcious of the exiſtence of 
this ſubſtance, as clearly as of my own 
exiſtence, as of the exiſtence of the be- 
ings around me. Stronger evidence 
my nature will not admit, and farther 
evidence is unneceſſary. No reaſoning 
therefore, whatever, can ſo clearly prove 
that I have no ſoul, as this inward in- 
tuitive certainty, that I have one. How 
it is connected with my body I know 
not, what are its other properties than 
that of cauſing thought and volition, I 
infer from reaſoning, but its exiſtence 
I am convinced of from ſuperior evi- 
dence. R770 90 


Anſ. This is a very convenient ar- 
gument to an immaterialiſt, and I have 
endeavoured to put it ſtrongly. I reply, 
1. I deny that there is any conſciouſ- 
neſs diſtinct from what is uſually termed 
perception. I have indeed heard it 

U 4 ſaid, 
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faid, that perception is applicable only 
to the notice the ſoul takes of the im- 
mediate impreſſions made on our ſenſes 
by external objects; while conſciouſneſs 
is that power which the ſoul has of 
arriving at ſuch truths, as are not the 
objects of our ſenſes, and which reſult 
not from impreſſions made thereon: 
If ſuch as our own. exiſtence, identity, 
if &c.' But I cannot find within myſelf, 
| nor have I ſeen in the writings of others, 
| i nor have I heard any clear diſtinction 
| made between perception and conſci- 
it I _ ouſneſs themſelves independent of the 
| objects on which they are exerted. 
lf Ihe perception may be, and as ſar as I 
= know, is, the lame whether the objects 
of it be internal or external, immediate 
f impreſſions, or revived ideas of former 
lt; | ones: nor does the accidental difference 
of appellation, make an eſſential diffe- 
rence: hence the argument is founded 
on an arbitrary, verbal, diſtinction. As 
all the objects of our knowledge agree 
in the common circumſtance of being 
perceived, 
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perceived, and as I know of no diffe- 
rence: between conſciouſneſs and per- 
ception, but what relates ſolely to the 
object, and not either to the thing itſelf, 
or the ſubject, I admit none. 
2. I deny that we get the notions 
of identity and exiſtence any otherwiſe, 
than by means of our ſenſes, and if 
by theſe the ideas can be accounted 
for, it is unphiloſophical to admit 
more cauſes. Fruſtra it per plura, 
quod fiert poteſt per pauciora. My hands, 
feet, face, voice, perſon, dreſs, &c. 
make an impreſſion on my organs of 
ſenſe: ſo do thoſe of other human 
beings; but theſe latter, of courſe, 
make different impreſſions; by the 
terms, therefore, I obſerve. by means 
of my ſenſes a difference between me 
and other people, and ſo of other 
beings. Hence I get an idea of felt. 
This complex idea, perpetually occurs 
from perpetual repetitions. of the im- 
preſſions, which firſt gave riſe. to it. 
Hence 
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Hence the idea of perpetual, or con- 
tinuous ſelfneſs, ſameneſs or identity. 
As to exiſtence, it is included in every 
perceived impreſſion, in thoſe which 
occaſion the idea of myſelf, as well 
as thoſe which occaſion the idea of my 
neighbour. I refer to Locke and 
Hartley for farther” proof, that all our 
ideas are formed from egg y 
on our ſenſes. ; 


. Af bis aden et of the ex- 
Ane of a ſoul, be not poſſeſſed by 
mankind univerſally, then is it a proof 
to thoſe only who poſſeſs it. Others, 
therefore, Who have it not, may have 
no ſoul, ſince they lack this proof of 
it. But it is evident no materialiſt 


hath it, otherwiſe he would not have 


been a materialiſt. Neither have any 
of the vulgar this conſciouſneſs of a 
ſoul, for it is notorious, that what - 
ever word they may uſe, they are 
conſcious of nothing, but what is 
aer ana Nay, till the time of Des 

Cartes 
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Cartes, from the firſt origin of the 
controverſy, no one ever believed that 
he was conſcious of ſuch a foul as 
was ſtrictly immaterial, and even now, 
nine tenths of the philoſophical im- 
materialiſts, - will not allow, but what 
this immaterial ſoul, hath one pro- 
perty in common with matter, exten/jon. 
This conſciouſneſs therefore of the 
exiſtence of an zncorporea/ ſoul, is con- 
fined to the hundred millionth part per- 
haps, on the largeſt computation of the 
human race. Doubtleſs a ſufficient 
number to eſtabliſh its reality. 


4. This ſoul, of which theſe gentle- 
men are conſcious, is immaterial eſſen- 
tially. Now, I deny, that we can have 
any idea at all of a ſubſtance purely 
immaterial. Even themſelves only de- 
ſcribe it, juſt as they deſcribe a non- 
entity, by a negation of properties: fo 
that unleſs this conſciouſneſs can be of 
that, of which we can have 20 idea, we 


cannot be conſcious of a ſoul ſuch as 1s 
| worth 
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worth contending for. For my own 
part, as I poſſeſs not this conſciouſneſs, 
1 muſt leave it to the immaterialiſts to 
Nu e 9258 e 


iner 
33 


5: 80 * from being onkitae that 
I have a ſoul, as far as my conſciouſneſs 
or perception extends, I have none. 
Yet is there juſt the ſame reaſon; for 
aſſerting that I have one, from the 
phenomena, as that an immaterialiſt 
hath. 


6 Of this ſoul, whoſe exiſtence. is 
_ pretended to be proved from conſciouſ- 
neſs, no man whatever knows ought, 
or thinks ought, till he has acquired a 
conſiderable ſhare of reading and re- 
flection, and even of metaphyſical read- 
ing. A preſumption that this con- 
ſciouſneſs is an ens. rationis. Beſides, 
at what period of life do children poſſeſs 
it? OD Ie 1 
7. People are apt to be intuitively 
conſcious of what they have been taught 

to 
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to take for granted: ſome people are 
conſcious of the truth of the doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation, and other myſte- 
ries; and when the ſteps of the proceſs 
of reaſoning, from whence was inferred 
ſome truth of long ſtanding are forgot- 
ten, people-are apt to be conſcious of 
it intuitively. 


8. But the moſt concluſive argument 
againſt this conſciouſneſs, is, that any 
thing whatever can be proved by it; 
that you have no ground whereon to 
convince a man of a received abſurdity ; 
and that all inference, from what is 
clearly truth to you, to what is ab/olute 
truth, is totally fallacious. An imma- 
terialiſt, is conſcious of the exiſtence of 
an immaterial ſoul; I beg to know, of 
what myſtery a man cannot be, of what 
myſtery men have not been conſcious : 
and how can any one confute another 
of an abſurdity of which that other is 
conſcious? Dr. Beattie, for inſtance, 
may be conſcious among an immenſe 


number of other apparent abſurdities, 
that 
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that within a month after the reception 
of Berkeley's Theory, the whole human 
race will be utterly exterminated. Is 
it neceſſary, after mentioning the Scotch 
doftors, who adopt this conſciouſneſs, 
ſometimes under that name, and ſome- 
times under the denomination: of com- 
mon ſenſe, to urge this argument any 


. farther? Ni Bavium, &c. 


This argument from conſciouſneſs, 
has been better and differently con- 
ſidered at large by Dr. Prieſtley :: in 
the preſent, as in the caſe of moſt of 
the other arguments, I have given my 
own words, and my own manner of 
ſtatement, and not his, becauſe being 


_ compelled to write, I could not be 


allowed to copy. But I mean not this 
eſſay to ſuperſede, but to incite to, the 
peruſal of his treatment of this ſubject. 
Some other arguments alſo, which I 
have deemed too trivial to notice, but 
which may have their weight with 
others, may be found diſtinctly refuted 

#3 Lo TR. Ds 
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in his Diſquiſitions on Matter and 
Spirit, and his Controverſy with Dr. 
Price; to which, if Clarke's Anſwer 
to Dodwell, and his Controverſy on 
that occaſion with Collins be added, 
other publications will give little of 
additional knowledge on this ſubject. 


ON 
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II is a remarkable fact in the hiſtory 
of philoſophy, that human wiſdom 
has ſucceeded the leaſt in refolving 
queſtions upon thoſe ſubjects, which, 
to a common obſerver, admit not the 
poſhbility of a queſtion. ' Many writers 
of no ſmall note in the literary world, 
obſerving this ill ſuccefs attendiny the 
diſquifitions of men, whom they can- 
not but perceive have a much larget 
portion of induſtry and abilities than 
themſelves, aim at reputation by ridi- 
culing inveſtigations in which they 
cannot keep pace with their prede- 
ceſſors, and affect to think with the 
vulgar, becauſe they feel their inability 
to rank with the wiſe. So far however 
as my obſervations have extended, thoſe 


are likely to know moſt of a queſtion, 
X whs 
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who poſſeſſing the moſt of leiſure and 
of talents, give it the moſt attention. 
In ethics and theology, in natural phi- 
loſophy and the arts, this is incon- 
teſtibly the caſe ; and why the analogy 
ſhould fail in metaphyſics, which re- 
quires at leaſt as much mental exertion 
as either, is a queſtion which ſuch 
writers as thoſe above alluded to, have 
not. hitherto prefectly reſolved. 


The ſabject of perſonal identity, which 
never occurs to the generality of man- 


kind, may fairly be ranked among 


thoſe topics, which the labours of the 
learned have not yet reſcued. from the 
ficld of metaphyſical contention. 


But though the ſubject * unde- 
cided, the attempts of preceding writers 


have not been in vain : much labour 


has been faved. to ſubſequent inquirers, 
and fallacies have been noted that were 
not obvious. In ſpeculative, as well as 
in active es i it tx, be ne: as a 

- | maxim, 
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maxim, that no exertion is ever loſt: and 
paradoxical as the aſſertion may ſeem, 
truth is generally the offspring of error. 


Jam not therefore very ſolicitous, 
whether the opinions I adopt on ſub- 
jects of much difficulty, be true or 
falſe; convinced that ſeeking for the 
truth, my reſearches will in all proba- 
bility, either point out by example a 
path to be avoided, or aſſiſt in clearing 
the right road for future igveſtigation. 


The queſtions to which the conſider- 
ation of identity has given riſe, are of 
late date. They appear to me to have 
been gradually introduced by the doubts 
entertained concerning the reſurrection 
of the ſame body; a point rarely diſ- 
puted till a little above a century ago. 
The principium indiuiduationis of the 
ſchoolmen, related not ſo much to the 
ſubje& of identity, as to that of diver- 
lity, including the characteriſtic pro- 
perty by which any being was diſtin- 

5 X 2 - guiſhed 
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guiſhed from every other; this they ge- 
nerally defined to conſiſt in the genus and 
differentia, an account which whether 
right or wrong, does not add much to 
our ſtock of knowledge. Locke there- 
fore, ſo far as I know, is the firſt writer 
of eminence by whom the ſubject of 
identity has been accurately handled. 


Identity may be defined the conti- 
** nued exiſtence of any being paalinced 
in ſubſtance or in properties. While 
any thing continues to exiſt, it muſt 
be the ſame with itſelf: and as it is a 
contradiction in terms to aflert that any 
thing can be the ſame, and not the ſame 
(2. e. different) at the ſame inſtant ; the 
thing thus continuing to exiſt, muſt 
continue to exiſt without alteration. 


The ſubject, therefore, may be di- 
vided into the identity of thoſe things, 
which do not admit of perceptible alter- 
ation, as ſtones, metals, &c. and 'of 
thoſe, _ which do admit of perceptible 
alteration, as rivers, plants, animals, &c. 


It 
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It is evident, that the identity of this 
ſecond claſs of ſubſtances, cannot con- 
fiſt in the identity of that which admits 
of alteration, for this is a contradiction. 
in terms : and as all the parts of plants. 
and animals for inſtance, which are the 
objects of our ſenſes, are known and 
acknowledged to admit of perpetual 
alteration, the identity of theſe (if it 
can be predicated at all) muſt confiſt, 
in the identity of ſome conſtituent part, 
which is not the object of our ſenſes. 
Hence, in fact, ariſes all the difficulty 
which the ſubject involves. 


Locke's notions, which have occaſi- 
oned almoſt all the ſubſequent diſ- 
cuſſion of the _ are nearly as 
follows. 


After obſerving (in language not very 
clear) that we get our idea of identity, 
by contemplating the continued exiſt- 
ence of any thing at any one time or - 
place, and knowing that during ſuch 

X 3 exiſtence 
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exiſtence, it muſt he the ſame with 
itſelf; and finding that at different 


times it anſwers to the ſame idea, he 


proceeds to diſtinguiſh the various kinds 
of identity, according to the ideas to 
which that term is applied. 


Me have ideas, he ſays, but of three 


ſorts of ſubſtances. 1. God. 2. Finite 


intelligencies. 3. Bodies, His notions 
reſpecting the two firſt I purpoſely 
omit; as little to the purpoſe, 

When we apply the term identity” 
to the exiſtence of an atom for inſtance, 
we have a different meaning annexed to 
it, from what the word has, when 
applied to a maſs of atoms; this again 
is different from the identity of a vege- 
table, and this laſt from the ſameneſs 
of an animal. | 


In like manner in the caſe of human 
beings, it is one thing to be the ſame 
Sance' another to be the ſame nan; 
another 
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another the ſame perſon. An atom, 
i. e. a continued body under one im- 
mutahle ſuperficies, exiſting in a deter- 
mined time and place, muſt, in any 
inſtant of its exiſtence, be the ſame 
with itſelf, and ſo muſt continue as 
long as its exiſtence is continued. 


If two or more atoms he joined toge- 
ther in a maſs, each of theſe atoms will 
continue identically the fame during 
their exiſtence, and the identity of the 
maſs will remain, while the atoms thus 
continue to exiſt united. But if one of 
theſe atoms be taken away, or a new 
one added, it is no longer the fame mats. 


The identity of vegetables is ftill 
different. Theſe are not mere maſſes 
of matter, conſiſting of particles any 
how united, and which will bear 
neither addition, diminution or alter- 
ation, without the ſameneſs being de- 
ſtroyed ; for an oak, growing from a 
plant to a great tree, is till the fame 
oak. The identity of an oak (for in- 

X 4 ſtance) 
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Nance) therefore, muſt conſiſt in ſome- 
thing which continues the fame, 
though the. component particles be 
perpetually and gradually changing. 
This identity then, can conſiſt in no- 
thing but ſuch a diſpoſition, or orga- 


nization of the component particles, 


as is fitted to produce all the phenomena 
of vegetable hfe in an oak : which life, 
communicated to new particles of mat- 
ter ſucceſſively in the ſame organization, 
and continuing uninterrupted from the 
commencement, to the death of the 
yegetable, conſtitutes its identity. 


Much the fame is the caſe with 
animals, Their component particles 
are in perpetual change, but this per- 
petual change of the particles, of 
which an animal body is compoſed, is 
conſiſtent with a peculiar organization, 
according to which the ſucceſſive par- 
ticles are diſpoſed, and which gives 
riſc to, and continues animal Life; 
which exiſting continually, uninter- 
ruptedly 
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ruptedly from its commencement in 
the animal, to the deceaſe thereof, 
conſtitutes animal identity. 


The identity of a human being, when 
conſidered as a ſubſtance, or maſs of mat- 
ter, conſiſts in the identity of the par- 
ticles, and the ſameneſs of their number. 
When conſidered as a mar, or a human 
animal, his identity, like that of all 
other animals, conſiſts in the uninter- 
rupted continuance of one and the 
ſame animal life, exiſting under one 
organization, but a ſucceſſion of par- 
ticles. When conſidered as a perſon, 
a rational intelligent agent, it conſiſts 
in that conſciouſneſs inſeparable from 
thinking, and eſſential to it; by which 
ſuch a being is capable of referring all 
preſent ſenſations to ſelf, and by which 
under the name of memory or recollec- 
tion, it refers alſo all paſt ſenſations to 
the ſame ſelf. For ſince conſcioyſneſs 
always accompanies thinking, and it 
is that which makes every one be what 

he 


. 
n 1 
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he calls felf, and thereby diſtinguiſhes 
himfelf from all other thinking beings; 


in this alone conſiſts perſonal identity, 


or the ſameneſs of a rational being. 
And as far as this conſciouſneſs can be 
extended backwards to any paſt action 
or thought, fo far reaches the identity 


of the perſon ; Mit is the fame ſelf 


now, it was then, and it is by the ſame 


ſelf with this preſent one which now 


reflects upon it, that that action was 
done. 


Neither is it of any conſequence to 
the queſtion, whether the /ubjeFum in- 
herefionts, the ſubſtance which is thus 
confciotis, be one numenically, or con- 
tinue to exiſt identically or not; for 
however that be, as it is this conſci- 
ouſneſs alone, by which a perſon re- 
membering a paſt action, cannot help 


referring it to himſelf who now remem- 


bers jt; that which compels this re- 
ference, viz. confciouſmeſs, muſt con- 


ſtitute the identity of the perſon. 


Which 
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Which conſciouſneſs, whether like ani- 


mal or vegetable life, it may conſiſt 
with a perpetual change of ſubſtance; 
or whether it be appropriate to one and 


the ſame ſubſtance, or of what kind 
that ſubſtance may be, is a queſtion not 
to be reſolved till it be aſcertained what 


kind of ſubſtance is endued with the 


capacity of thinking. 


That perſonal identity thus conſiſts 


in conſciouſneſs, is clear becauſe 1. no 


one can help aſeribing his perſonal 


identity to himſelf, while this conſci- 


ouſneſs remains; 2. becauſe no man 


can poſſibly aſcribe it to himſelf, if this 
conſciouſneſs be abſent ; 3. becauſe all 


the other poſſible ſuppoſitions to the 
excluſion of conſciouſneſs, will fail in 


conſtituting perſonal identity. 


on 


1. „ Had I the ſame conſciouſneſs 
« that I faw the ark and Neab's flood, | 
« as that I faw an overflowing of the 
Thames laſt * winter, or as that I write 


„ now; 
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C now; I could no more doubt that J 
© who wrote this now, that ſaw the 
% Thames overflowed laſt winter, and 
*« that viewed the food at the general 
«« deluge,” was the ſame /e/f (place that 
4 « ſelf in what ſubſtance you pleaſe) 
1 « than that I who wrote this, am the 
4 | « ſame myſelf now while I write (whe- 
| « ther I conſiſt of all the ſame ſub- 
= * ſtances, material or immaterial or no) 
4 *« that I was yeſterday.” And if Iam 
as perfectly conſcious that I was the 
perſon who performed certain actions 
one thouſand years ago, as that I am 
now writing on the ſubject, I am 
juſtly accountable for ſuch actions, and 
muſt of courſe attribute perſonal iden- 
tity to myſelf ſo far as that conſciouſ- 
neſs extends backward. 


* 


Thus alſo by the ſame conſciouſneſs, 


1 the fingers now united to my body I 
1 refer to myſelf as a part of myſelf: but 
nr ſhould my hand be ſevered, and the 
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whole, attend the part thus ſeparated, 
that part would be »y/e/f, and of this 
only could perſonal identity in ſuch 
caſe be predicated. And this, for the 
ſame reaſon, that if my hand were cut 
off, and this conſciouſneſs ſnould attend 
(as it probably would) the remaining 
part of my body and not my hand, I 
ſhould regard the remainder as myſelf, 
and the ſeparated hand as no part 
of me. | 


2. Neither if this conſciouſneſs be 
abſent can J poſſibly aſcribe this per- 
ſonal identity to myſelf. Let any man 
be ever ſo well ſatisfied (if ſo he could 
be) that the foul which formerly in- 
habited the body of Socrates now in- 
forms his body; or that his ſoul now 
occupies the body which Socrates for- 
merly poſſeſſed, yet in either caſe, if he 
be utterly unconſcious of any of So- 
crates actions or thoughts, if he be 
utterly incapable of referring to him- 
ſelf, any thing univerſally referred to 

Socrates 
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Socrates, he muſt alſo be utterly incapa- 
ble of conſidering himſelf as the ſame 
perſon with Socrates; he cannot deem 
himſelf - accountable for any of the 
actions of Socrates, and in ſhort they 
are as much to him or as little to him 
as the act ions of any other n nee 
f e 0 


In like manner ſhould the ſoul gf 
* a prince carrying with it the con- 
„ ſciouſneſs of the prince's paſt life, 
enter and inform the body of a cob- 
ler, as ſoon as deſerted by its own 
* ſoul, eyery one ſees that he would 
be the ſame perſon with the prince, 

** accountable only for the princes 

c actions: but who would ſay it was 
the dame man? 


3. No other hypotheſis to the ex- 
eluſion of conſciouſneſs, will account 
for perſonal identity. For if it do not 
conſiſt in conſciouſneſs, it muſt ne 
either 


a In 
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4 In the ſame individual numerical 

ſoul, without any regard to ſameneſs of 
ag + EIT) | | 


In We dune man or animal, with- 
out any regard to ſameneſs of ſoul: or 


„ In the ſame foul united to the 
ante animal. hf en 


In the firſt caſe the abldity f fol- 
lows, that two men, born of different 
women, b different fathers, at different 
periods, may be one and the ſame per- 
ſon; for the hypotheſis excludes all 
regard to the body to which the foul 
may happen to be united; and i in fact, 
there is no ground to warrant that ſouls 
are not in their nature indifferent to 
any parcels of matter. Hence Sarda- 
napalus, and St. Paul may be the ſame 
perſons, though St. Paul is not ac- 
quainted with, or conſcious of, any 
action whatever, which Sardanapalus 
performed, and although all external 
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and internal evidence ſhould be directly 
contrary. Nay, according to this moſt 
abſurd ſuppoſition, the ſoul of St. Paul 
might inhabit Prince Maurice's parrot, 
and then would St. Paul and the parrot 
be the ſame perſon. 


Again; All the probabilities that 
perſonal identity cannot conſiſt with 
conſciouſneſs, are probabilities alſo, 


that this hypotheſis i is falſe. 


» Again; All propriety of rewards and 
puniſhments, is utterly deſtroyed on 
any ſuppoſition that makes identity con- 
fiſt in any thing without conſciouſneſs. 
De non apparentibus et non ext ener 
eadem of atis. | | 


; Ann 3 It cannot be en that per- 
Was identity cannot conſiſt with a 
ſucceſſion of immaterial ſubſtances; 
more eſpecially conſidering that animal. 
identity can conſiſt with a ſucceſſion of 
material ſubſtances. * 

1 add, to complete the feries of arguments 


_ againſt this ſuppoſition, that there is no ſufficient 
evidence 
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As to the ſecond ſuppoſition, if per- 
ſonal identity be ſynonimous with ani- 
mal identity, then as this conſiſts in a 
continuity of animal life ſubſiſting with 
and communicated to ſucceſſive parti- 
cles arranged in a peculiar organization, 
perſonal identity muſt end with life, 
and future exiſtence is impor ble.” 


a 


This argument holds alſo againſt the 


third ſuppoſition ; and they are all ob- 


noxious to the very ſtrong objections 
drawn from the neceſſity of conſci- 
ouſneſs. 


It is therefore a conſciouſneſs of pre- 
ſent impreſſions, and a recollection of 


evidence of the exiſtence of .a ſoul at all; and its 
exiſtence involves contradictions, and inſuperable 
difficulties: that, there is no more difficulty in 
aſcribing either -perſonal identity, or conſciouſneſs 
to a ſucceſſion of material ſubſtances, than of aſcrib- 
ing the identity of animal life to ſuch. 


That if perſonal identity conſiſt in the identity of 
the ſoul, then is both a man himſelf, and alljthe 
world. deceived ; for both apply the idea to Inn 


of body. 
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paſt ones, together with a reference of 
them to the recolle&or himſelf, that 
makes the latter at preſent, the ſame be- 


ing with himſelf aforetime; and which, 
in a word, conſtitutes perſonal identity. 


Such is the ſubſtance of Locke's ela- 
borate eſſay on this obſcure ſubject, 
which ſo far as the queſtion was con- 
cerned, reſpecting the reſurrection of 
the ſame body, was attacked by biſhop 
Stilling fleet, and the notions reſpecting 
vegetable and animal life and perſonal 
identity, by Dr. Watts. 


The doctrine of the reſurrection of 
the ſame body, I ſhall have occaſion to 
notice preſently. Vatts's objections 
are theſe. (Eſſays 294). 


1. We know not wherein vegetable 
life conſiſts, and therefore there is an 
impropriety in making vegetable iden- 
tity, conſiſt in the ſameneſs of vegeta- 
ble life. It does not. conſiſt in the 
ſame nutritive particles, for theſe are 

different 
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different according to the ſoils ; nor in 
the ſame tubes or organs, for theſe may 
be ſtopt, and new ones formed ; nor in 
the ſame motien of the ſap, for the 
head of a vine or a bramble bent down 
and planted, will take root. The ſame 
difficulties attend the explanation of 
what is animal life; and even ſtill greater, 
for the experiments of Dr. Lower con- 
cerning the transfuſion of blood, evince 
that animal life may conſiſt, the juices 
being changed, 


2. If a tree or an animal be ſtruck 
ſuddenly dead, and again revived, this 
is a new life, but not a new tree or 
animal, which Locke's hypotheſis would 
make it. 


Yet Watts owns that notwithſtanding 
theſe difficulties, he thinks Locke 1s 
near the truth, Nor indeed do his ob- 
jections appear to me to be valid; for 
although we know not exactly in what 


life conſiſts, we know ſufficiently its 
Y 2 | effects, 
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effects, and till its proximate cauſe or 


| cauſes be known, it is like attraction, a 


really exiſting property, whoſe exiſtence 


| phenomena evince. Watts's ſecond ob- 


jection is a peritio principii. 


His attack upon Locke's notion of 
perſonal identity is more formidable. 


Certain conſequences follow from 
Locke's hypothefis, which the latter 
makes no ſcruple of admitting. 


Thus: perſonal identity confiſting | 
in a continuity of conſciouſneſs, if the 
Mayor of Queenborough could be con- 
ſcious of all the actions that Socrates 
performed, he would become Socrates, 
as well as the Mayor of Queenborough. 

Again; if Socrates performs actions 
during ſleep, of which he is utterly un- 
conſcious when awake, then, although 
he would be the ſame man, he would 
be two different perſons, as poſſeſſing 


two ſeparate, diſtinct conſciouſneſſes ; ; 


and 
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and neither would Socrates ſleeping be 
accountable for the actions of Socrates 
waking, or vice verſa. 


If a man, through any diſorder, or 
by any other means whatever, utterly 
loſe all remembrance of the paſt tranſ- 


actions of his life, without a poſſibility 


of recovery, he would then become a 


different perſon, although he would re- 
main the ſame man. And this, Locke ſays, 
is perfectly conformable to the common 
opinions of mankind, who never puniſh 
the ſober man for the actions of the mad 
man, becauſe there is prime facie evi- 
dence that the conſciouſneſs of the man 
in his ſenſes, does not extend to his ac- 
tions while lunatic. He ſays moreover, 
that puniſhment is inflicted in the 
caſes of ill actions performed in fleep 


and in drunkerineſs, becauſe a real diſ- 


continuity of conſciouſneſs cannot in 
theſe caſes be diſtinguiſhed from a 
counterfeit one; to which he might 


have added, that the latter caſe is itſelf 
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an al Action, and in both caſes the evi- 


dence is primd facie from what we know 
of the common facts, in favour of con- 
tinued conſciouſneſs or recollection. 
To theſe caſes however Watts objects 


in ſubſtance, thus : 


I. The evidence of perſonality is ex- 
ternal as well as internal: other per- 
ſons are judges of it as well as the man 
himſelf. Thus if I flay a man in the 
ſight of two of my neighbours, and af- 
terward utterly forget the circumſtance, 
ought I to be-allowed in contradiction 


to them, to ſay that I did not commit 


the murder? are they not competent 
evidences of the fact 


The force of this argument depends 
upon the quantity. of the abſurdity of 
denying the affirmative. But Locke 


had he lived (for he died before Watts 


publiſhed) might on his own principles 


have diſtinguiſhed, thus: 


In 
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In all caſes until the contrary is 
proved, the identity of the man, is evi- 
dence of the identity of the perſon; i. e. 
of the continuity of conſciouſneſs. So 
that in the caſe put, the onus proband: + 
lying upon the murderer, he would be 
juſtly puniſhed if he or his friends did 
not evince the diſcontinuity, by com- 
petent evidence. But if this total ab- 
ſence of recollection really took place, 
the perſon was really changed, and all 
the reaſons for puniſhing would fail as 
to him, and hold good (if at all) on the 
ſcore of public example only: for the 
actual evidence only went, to the iden- 
tity of the man, and the identity of the 
perſon was matter of inference, 


2. But ſuppoſe (ſays Watts) that the 
conſciouſneſs of the actions of Socrates 
attended the Mayor of Queenborough, 
this would be only a deluſive impreſſion 
on the mind or fancy, imitating real 
memory. Can ſuch a phrenzy be ſuf- 
ficient to turn two men into one per- 
ſon? Would Domitian become Romu- 

| LY lus, 
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Jus,” if Domitian could perſuade him- 
ſelf that he built Rome, and performed 
all the actions aſcribed to Romulus ? 


To this, Locke might anſwer, that 
if Domitian had only a conſciouſneſs 
of the actions uſually aſcribed to Ro- 
mulus, or a conſciouſneſs of actions 
ſimilar to thoſe which Romulus per- 
formed, it would be a diſorder, a de- 
| luſive impreſſion on the imagination, 
to be accounted for, from the impreſ- 

ſions in common caſes of fleep and 
deliria; but if Domitian actually had 
conjoined with him the individual con- 
ſeiouſneſs that Romulus poſſeſſed, he 
would not be a ſimilar but the fame 
perſon. Watts therefore ſtates a caſe 
which Locke's principles would not 
permit him to allow to be in point. 


The objections Watts makes againſt 
the caſes of forgetfulneſs and fleep, 
go exactly upon the ground of the 
common opinion of mankind, being 

\ 7 againſt 
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againſt the opinions of Locke; but I 
think the diſtinction made between the 
man and the perſon, and the evidence 
being competent to the poſitive proof 
of the former only, and to the po- 
thetical proof of the latter, will enable 
the reader to frame a ſufficient reply 
to the objections of Watts, in favonr 
of Locke's hypotheſis. 


Dr. Watts however does not quit the 
ſubject of identity, with the objections 
he makes againſt the opinions of Locke. 
He advances an hypothefis, which, 
whether it be his own, or whether it 
belong to Leibnitz, is an opinion ex- 
tremely plaufible, and likely to be 
adopted. He ſuppoſes that notwith- 
ſtanding the body, to all appearance, is 
after death, utterly decompoſed, yet 
there may be certain eſſential particles, 
ſtamina, which are incapable of decom- 
poſition, which form the principium in- 
dividuationis materiale, and to which 
other 8 of matter are merely 

acceſſory: 
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acceſſory ; - theſe remaining, will be 
ſufficient for the ſubſequent union of 
the immaterial ſoul, at the reſurrection, 
and together with it, .will form the 
ſame perſon, The obſervations of Mr. 
Bonnet on the pre- exiſtence of the 
germ, in his Contemplations de la Na- 
ture, and his Palingenefie tend to con- 
firm this hypotheſis, which has not 
yet been expreſsly controverted. 


The next publication on the ſubject 
of identity, that occurs to me as worthy 
of notice, is the incidental mention of 
the queſtion in the diſpute between 
Clarke and Collins on the ſubject of the 
ſoul; the fulleſt, the faireſt, the moſt 
accurate (though not complete) diſ- 
cuſſion of any ſubject of importance 
that I am, acquainted; with. Clarke 
in his argument with Collins in favour 
of the exiſtence of a diſtin, immaterial 
ſoul, as the ſubjectum inbæreſionis of 
conſciouſneſs, urges what I confefs, 
I think, a deciſive reply to the whole 
of 
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of Locke's doctrine concerning the con- 
tinuity of conſciouſneſs, and to the 
particular caſes put to, and admitted 
by Locke, reſpecting the poſſibility of 
conſciouſneſs being transferred, from 
one conſcious immaterial being to 
another. | 


(Clarke and Collins, p. 288, 289, 
307, 354, and 366, &c.) © It is 
* abſurd to annex conſciouſneſs to ſo 
ce flux a ſubſtance as the brain and 
*« ſpirits, becauſe, if ſuch a ſubſtance 
* could be the ſeat of that conſciouſneſs, 
«© by which a man, not only remem- 
bers things done many years ſince, 
* but alſo is conſcious that he him- 
* ſelf, the ſame individual being, was 
* the doer of them; it would follow, 
* that conſciouſneſs could be tranſ- 
e ferred from one ſubje& to another; 
* that is, that a quality could ſub/ijt 
* without inbering in any ſubjett at 
* all. That (according to Collims's 


* notions) the doctrine of a reſurrec- 
tion 
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* tion will be inconceivable and in- 
e credible, and the juſtice of rewards 
and puniſhments impoſſible to be 
made out. For, 


If thinking be in reality nothing 
* but a mode, which in inhering in 
a looſe and fleeting ſyſtem of matter, 
* periſhes utterly at the diſſolution of 
* the body, then the reſtoring the 
ce power of thinking to the ſame body 
* at the reſurrection, will not be a 
*« raiſing again of the ſame individual 
* perſon, but it will be as truly the 


creation of a new perſon, as the 
addition of the like power of think- 


* ing to a new body, would be the 
creation of a new man.” 


Locke in the beginning ($ 2.) of his 
chapter on Identity, ſpeaking of the 
identity of modes and relations, ob- 
ſerves, that as they terminate in ſub- 
ſtances, their identity will be deter- 
mined by the identity of the corteſ- 

ponding 
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ponding ſubſtances. * Only as to 
things, whoſe exiſtence is in ſucceſ- 
% flon, ſuch as are the actions of finite 
«« beings, v. g. motion and thought, both 
* which 'confiſt in a continued train of 
e fucceſſion, concerning their diverſity, 
there can be no queſtion, becauſe 
each periſhing the moment it begins, 
« they cannot exiſt in different times, 
or in different places; as permanent 
„ beings, can at different times exiſt 
in diſtant places; and therefore, no 
notion or thought conſidered as at 
different times can be the ſame; each 
part thereof having a different begin- 
« ning of exiſtence.” 


Now had Locke conſidered that con- 
ſeriouſneſs alſo was like motion and 
thought, a mode of a finite being ; that 
he elſewhere has acknowledged that 
conſciouſneſs is eſſential to, and always 
accompanies thought ; that conſciouſneſs 
alſo is frequently interrupted, and not 
ſtrictly continuous; that there are times 

when 
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when we are not conſcious, as well 
as times when we do not think, which 
he has proved at large ; that if we are 
conſcious, - we muſt be conſcious of 
ſomething, but that many hours hap- 
pen, during life, in which we have 
neither immediate impreſſions, nor 
ideas to be conſcious of; he muſt 
have acknowledged, that conſciouſneſs, 
like motion and thought, exiſts in ſuc- 
ceſhon, and that no conſciouſneſs, con- 
ſidered at- different times, can be the 


ſame, each part having a different be- 


ginning of exiſtence. 


His friend Collins however, whoſe 
hypotheſis did not labour under the 
dead weight of a diſtin, immaterial 


principle (having, as I conjecture, con- 


ſidered the preceding quotation from 
Locke) after 'advancing in anſwer to 


the paſſages quoted from Clarke, cer- 


tain propoſitions on the ſubject of 


identity, exactly conformable to Locke's 


ideas, ſo far as they extend, proceeds 
to 
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to ſtate nearly the ſame reaſons that 
Locke does, to evince that perſonal 
identity cannot exift* without con- 
ſciouſneſs, or conſiſt in any thing elſe; 
but that conſciouſneſs, like the reſt 
of the phenomena of thinking, is a 
mere mode of fleeting matter, man 
being wholly. material; and therefore 
as it exiſts only in ſucceſſive acts of 
conſciouſneſs, will no more be deſtroyed 
at the diſſolution of the body, than it 
actually is during life, at any of thoſe 
moments when we ceaſe to think, or 
to be conſcious. Hence, at the reſur- 
rection, when the body is reanimated, 
if a conſciouſneſs, a recollection of its 
paſt actions be added to it, the per- 
ſonal identity will be as perfectly pre- 
ſerved as the caſe can require, or as 
it actually is at any given moment of 
its exiſtence. For, as there is (ac- 


© In ſtating Collins's, as in other hypotheſes, 
1 uſe for abbreviation my own method, but that they 
are actually the opinions of the authors quoted, 
I engage. 


cording 
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cording to (Collins no identical indivi- 
dual, numerical conſciouſneſs, perpetually 
inbering in one and the ſame numerical 
being (which is Clarke's hypotheſis on 
_ perſonal identity, and which he infiſts 
on, not from direct conſideration of the 
actual phenomena, but becauſe at coin- 
cides with his notion of the ſoul) nor 
any conſciouſneſs at all independent 
of the particular inſtances, which be- 
gin and end -momentaneouſly, there 
will no more be a new creation of the 
perſon at the reſurrection, than there 
is at any moment of his exſtence during 


He urges moreover that, as hu- 
man thinking, or conſciouſneſs, con- 
*« fiſts of a number of particular acts 
of thinking or conſciouſneſs, which, 
„ whether they reſide in a fleeting or 
* an indiviſible ſubſtance, can each 
* of them have but one exiſtence; and 
cannot poſſibly exiſt at different 

| 72> 08 times 
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* times as ſubſtances do, but periſh 
* the moment they begin. 


* And fince it is not poſſible for 
„ thoſe individual, numerical acts of 
** thinking, or conſciouſneſs, that are 
* paſt to exiſt again, the ſame numerical 
e being with the ſame numerical, in- 
* dividual conſciouſneſs, cannot exiſt 
* at two different times, and therefore 
« as this is Clarke's notion of perſonal 
identity, there cannot poſſibly, ac- 
* cording to this, be a reſurrection of 
the /ame perſon, nor indeed can there 
be any ſuch thing as the ſame perſon 
* at any two different times.“ 


Clarke's opinion certainly appears 
to me to involve all the abſurdities of the 
ſeparate archetypal exiſtence of abſtract 
ideas an objection to it, which I ra- 
ther wonder Collins did not notice: 
indeed, to aſſert that there can be con- 
ſciouſneſs independent of the particu- 


lar acts of conſciouſneſs from whence 
2 the 
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the idea is ſelected, is juſt like aſſert- 

ing that there can be figure indepen- 

dent of any thing figured, whiteneſs 

without any thing white, hardneſs 

without any thing hard, &c. Con- 

ſciouſneſs like theſe, is not a thing, 

but a name, made uſe of to ſignify a 

general circumſtance, in which a num 
ber of particular caſes agree. 


To this opinion of Collins, Clarke 
objects That the particles of duſt 
* which, in the courſe of twenty years, 
*© have ſucceſſively been part of the 
© ſubſtance of my body, are enough 
* in quantity to form ſeveral bodies. 
* And if the addition of a like con- 
* ſciouſneſs with that which I now 
find in myſelf, to one of thoſe bo- 
dies at the reſurrection, will make i- 
e to be the ſame individual perſon with 
** me; the addition of the like con- 
* ſciouſneſs to twenty of them, would 
** conſequently make every one of them 

to be, not perſons [ike me, but the 
, | * ſame 
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e ſame individual perſon with me, and 
ce with each other likewiſe: which is 
** the greateſt abſurdity in the world.” 


According to the known laws of 
reaſoning, when I mean to aſſign a 
caſe for the purpoſe of bringing a re- 
ductio ad abſurdum, againſt my adver- 
ſary's hypotheſis, the caſe aſſigned 
ought to be ſuch as the hypotheſis will 
admit. But here, -C/arke puts a caſe, 
with Collins's opinion would not admit 
the poſſibility of; for the ſame nume- 
rical act of conſciouſneſs on Collins's 
hypotheſis could not be communicated, 
or cauſed to ariſe in more than one 
being. Therefore the ſuppoſition did 
not militate againſt Collins's opinion, 
and therefore he need not have replied 
to it. But he did reply to it, thus: 


1. The caſe put, proves the truth of 
the doctrine objected to; for as each 
of theſe conſcious beings could not help 
thinking in this caſe, that he was the 

2 2 ſame 
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fame perſon with Mr. Clarke, it is evident 
that ſameneſs of perſon conſiſts in a 
conſciouſneſs, or recollettion of - paſt 
actions, and a reference of them to the 
perſon himſelf recollecting. And there- 
fore, each of theſe perſons ſo referring 
to himſelf the actions of Mr. ere 
. be Mr. Clarke: | N 


2. Admitting that bench of chen 
was Mr. Clarke, no ill conſequence 
could ariſe from thence, becauſe there 
is no evidence that ſuch a renovation of 
perſonality will ever take place; and 
in many caſes (as if Mr. Clarke had 
been a great ſinner) an unheceflaty 
quantity, both of phyſical and moral 
evil would be made to exiſt : fo that 
there is a high degree of evidence 
againſt the poffible exiſtence of the caſe 
aſſigned. | 
Nothing material on this ſubject, 
occurred farther, in this controverſy. 
But the opinions of Locke, as well as 

of 
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of Collins, were ſoon after attacked in 
* a Diſcourſe on perſonal Identity,” 


annexed to Biſhop Butler's Analogy. 


This diſcourſe contains in a very 
ſhort compaſs, the ſtrongeſt objections 
both to Locke's and Collms's opinions 
that I have met with ; and therefore, 
I ſhall extract the arguments, and keep 
them ſeparate ; arranging them however 
in my own manner. 


Our idea of identity, he ſays, we 
obtain thus: © As upon two triangles 
* being compared together, there ariſes 
e in the mind, the idea of fimilitude, 
* or upon twice two and four, the 
idea of equality; ſo likewiſe upon 
comparing the conſciouſneſs of one's 
« ſelf, or one's own exiſtence in any 
* two moments, there, as immediately 
_ © ariſes to the mind, the idea of per- 
* ſonal identity.“ 


As to the identity of vegetables : 
Z 3 The 
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The biſhop obſerves, that when 
* a man ſwears to the ſame tree as 
te having ſtood fifty years in the ſame 
* place, he means only the ſame as to 
* all the purpoſes of property, and uſes 
«© of common life, and not that the 


e tree has been all the time the ſame 


*in the ſtrict philoſophical ſenſe 
© of the word; for he does not know 
„ whether any one particle of the pre- 
*« {ent tree be the ſame with any one 
particle of the tree which ſtood in the 
*« ſame place fifty years ago. And if 
they have not one common particle 
* of matter, they cannot be the 
« ſame' tree in the proper philoſophic 
« ſenſe of the word ſame : it being 
% evidently a contradiction in terms to 
« ſay they are, when no part of their 


*« ſubſtance, and no one of their pro- 


*« pertics is the ſame. No part of their 
« ſubſtance by the ſuppoſition, and 
* no one of their properties, becauſe 
* it is allowed, that the ſame pro- 


«< perty 


, 
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e perty cannot be transferred from one 
e ſubſtance to another.“ 


Hence he infers (as I think on due 
conſideration of the paragraph) that 
vegetable identity can only be aſſerted 
in a looſe and popular, and not in a 
ſtrict and philoſophical ſenſe. 


In like manner, he deduces from 
analogy (as I conceive) in the ſame 
paragraph, that if perſonal identity be 
predicated at all in a ſtrict and philoſo- 
phical ſenſe, it cannot, in ſuch ſenſe, 
be ſaid to ſubſiſt with diverſity of ſub- 
ſtance. 


Locke's opinions on perſonal identity, 
he thinks, were haſty. But theſe haſty 
opinions have been carried (he ſays) to 
a ſtrange length by others (meaning 


Collins} whoſe notion, when traced 


and examined to the bottom amounts 
to this : 


“That perſonality is not a perma- 
*« nent, but a tranſient thing; that it 
Z 4 «© lives 
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e lives and dies, begins and ends con- 
** tinually. That no one can any more 
* remain one and the ſame perſon for 
two moments together, than two 
. ſucceſſive moments can be one and 
te the fame moment: that our ſubſtance, 
ig indeed, continually changing; 
% but, whether this be fo or not, is 
* nothing to the purpoſe, fince it 1s 
* not ſubſtance, but conſciouſneſs alone 
* which conſtitutes perſonality ; which 
*« conſciouſneſs being ſucceſſive, can- 
* not be the fame in any two moments, 
* nor conſequently can the perſonality 
* conſtituted by it.” 1 


To Locke's opinion then, hat per- 
ſonal identity confiſts in that property of 
us termed conſciouſneſs, whether that pro- 
perty appertain to @ material or imma- 
8 terial, to a fleeting or permanent ſub- 
| | lance; Butler makes the following 


| acute objections. PR 
1 * 
4 1. Conſciouſneſs 


o I again repeat that I make uſe of my own words 
in ſtating arguments here as elſe where: that I draw 
1 up 


& —— — — 1 
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1. Conſciouſneſs cannot conſtitute, 
but muſt from the nature of it, pre- 
ſuppoſe identity. If you are conſcious 
that you are the very fame perſon, who 
performed any tranſaction a twelve 
month ago, your identity is in this 
caſe preſuppoſed ; it is the thing, the 
truth of which you are conſcious, and 
therefore muſt be prior to the conſciouſ- 
neſs of it: for had not this previouſly 
exiſted, how could you be conſcious of 
its exiſtence ? Conſciouſneſs therefore, 
is the evidence of identity, and not 
the thing itſelf. 


2. If conſciouſneſs conſtitute iden- 
tity, then you are not the ſame perſon, 
who performed an action uſually aſcri- 
bed to you, if you happen to forget it. 
But who remembers (or is conſcious 


of) every thing he has done ? 


ap in form, an argument hinted at; that I dwell 
upon ſome, and abbreviate others; not becauſe I 
can improve the words of the authors, but becauſe 
two ways of ſtating the ſame thing, are uſuafly 
better than one. 


3. A perſon 
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3- A perſon may have a capacity of 
knowing ſome object to be the ſame at 
different times, although his percep- 
tions (or conſciouſneſs) be numerically 
different. For, let it be granted, that 
any one object doth actually continue 
the ſame, for any definite length of 
time, a perſon perceiving this object at 
the commencement, and again at the 
end of the aſſigned period, will have 
two ſimilar but numerically different 
perceptions, although the object by 
the ſuppoſition continue the ſame. 


4. It is not an idea, or abſtract no- 
tion, or quality, but a being only, 
which is capable of life and action, of 
happineſs and miſery; if therefore we 
are to remain the ſame, at any future 
period of exiſtence, our ſameneſs muſt 
conſiſt in the ſameneſs of ſome being, 
ſome ſubſtance fitted to the deſigns of 
ſuch future exiſtence; but conſciouſ- 
| neſs is a mere quality of a being, or 
F ſubſtance, 
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ſubſtance, and is not itſelf either the 
one or the other. 


5. As perſonal identity muſt conſiſt 
in the identity of ſome being or ſub- 
ſtance, and as all beings confeſſedly 
continue the ſame during the whole 
time of their exiſtence, the exiſtence, 
or non-exiſtence of any being muſt be 
totally independent of all recollection 
or forgetfulneſs; i. e. conſciouſneſs or 
unconſciouſneſs ; which alſo from the 
terms muſt be ſubſequent to ſuch ex- 
iſtence. Therefore perſonal identity, 
i. e. the continued exiſtence of that ſub- 
ſtance which we are, muſt be totally 
independent of conſciouſneſs. 


6. © Every perſon is conſcious that 
* he is now the ſame perſon or ſelf he 
* was, as far back as his remembrance 
* reaches. Since when any one re- 
« flects upon a paſt action of his own, 
* he is juſt as certain of the perſon 


* who did that action, namely, him- 
« (elf, 


* 
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* ſelf, the perſon. who now reflects 
* upon it, as he is certain that the 
e action was at all done. This he, 


' *© perſon, or ſelf, muſt either be a ſub- 
e ſtance, or the property of ſome ſub- 


„ ſtance. If he, if perſon be a ſub- 
« ſtance, then conſciouſneſs that he 
« is the ſame perſan, is conſciouſneſs 
© that he is the ſame ſubſtance. If 


< the perſon, or he, be the property of 


* a ſubſtance, ſtill conſciouſneſs that 
* he is the ſame property is as certain 
* a proof that his ſubſtance remains 
ce the ſame, as conſciouſneſs that he 
remained the fame: ſubſtance would 
* bez fince the ſame property cannat be 
* transferred. from one ſubſtance to 
* another.” 


One or two of theſe arguments 
againſt Loches opinion, have been 
noticed before, but they are of ſuffi- 
cient importance to bear the repetition. 


4 The ſecond for inſtance * Watts, and the fixth 


| To 
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To Collins's opinion that perſonal 
identity conſiſts not in any ſubſtance, 


nor in a continued numerically iden- 
tical conſciouſneſs, but in the ſucceſſive 


and diſtinct conſciouſneſſes of pan tranſ- | 


actions ; Butler ! * 
4 
59 «T hat from hence it wok follow 
4 thats it is a fallacy upon ourſelves, 
* to charge our preſent ſelves, with 
any thing we did, or to imagine our 
«« preſent ſelves intereſted in any thing 
* which befell us yeſterday: or that 
our preſent ſelf will be intereſted in 
any thing that will befall us to- 
* morrow. Since our preſent ſelf is 
* not in reality the ſame with the ſelf 
of yeſterday, but another like ſelf or 
*« perſon coming in its room, and miſ- 
„ taken for it, to which another ſelf 
* mill ſucceed to-morrow, © For it is 
«+ ſelf-evident that the perſonality can- 
* not be really the fame if (as the 
** maintainers of this opinion expreſsly 
«© effert) 
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e aſſert) that in which it conſiſts is 
* not the ſame. 


2. This notion is abſolutely con- 
« tradictory to that certain conviction 
„ which neceſſarily and every moment 
« ariſes within us, when we turn our 
thoughts upon ourſelves, when we 
reflect upon what is paſt, and look 
forward upon what is to come. All 
imagination of a daily change of that 
living agent which each man calls 
* himſelf, for another, or of any ſuch 
*© change throughout our whole preſent 
« life is entirely borne down by our na- 
* tural ſenſe of things.” 

The reſt of the arguments which' the 
bifhop adduces againſt Collins's opi- 
nions (and which I have accordingly * 
{tated as replies to Locke} are rather of 
force againſt the general notion that 
perſonal identity conſiſts in conſciouſ- 
neſs, than againſt Collins's modification 
of- that notion, nor does he attempt to 

ſtate 
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ſtate or eſtabliſh any preciſe notion of 
his own on the ſubject, or to confute 
the objections which lie againſt the 
hypotheſis he appears to adopt. This 
laſt argument (the weakeſt among thoſe 
which the biſhop advances) I ſhall have 
occaſion to notice again. But I cannot 
help remarking, with reprehenſion, the 
unfounded and illiberal inſinuated ad- 
ſcription of inward unfairneſs, and ſecret 
conception of heart to ſuch a man as 
Collins, at the end of the paragraph in 
which the preceding argument is con- 
tained. An inſinuation, no otherwiſe to 
be accounted for, than from the faſhion- 
able ſacerdotal inſolence, ſo commonly 
uſed in thoſe days toward every perſon 
who diſdained to adopt upon truſt each 
abſurdity which the clergy thought fit 
to impoſe, as an article of the chriſtian 
faith. But beſides the truths which 
Collins frequently advanced in oppo- 
| ſition to the dia of the eſtabliſhment, 
he was never to be forgiven for expo- 
fing irrefragably the clerical forgery 


in the twentieth of the articles. 
Since 
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Since theſe writers, I am not ac- 
quainted with any other diſcuffion of 
the ſubject, excepting. a chapter on 
identity in Prieſtley's ** Diſquiſitions 
on Matter and Spirit,” and the ſubſe- 
quent remarks in the controverſy be- 
tween him and Dr. Price. In this 
chapter Prieſtley advances the diſtinc- 
tion between the identity of the man, 
and that of the perſon ; this laſt being, 
as he thinks, the only one which it is 
important to attend to. He does not 
allow that the whole of the particles 
of which the man is compoſed are 
ſucceflively changed, but adopts the 
opinion of certain ftamina which are 
never carried off ; although even if they 
were changed, it would not be a matter 
of any practical conſequence, becauſe 
no one who adopted ſuch an hypotheſis 
would ever think of altering his con- 
duct in any degree in conſequence of it, 


I believe there has been a pamphlet publiſhed 
under ſome ſuch title as Letters on Locke's chap. 
on Identity,“ but I have never met with it. 


nor 
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nor would the operation of motives be 
leſs efficacious. - For the identity of 
the perſon would ſtill remain, and the 
reference of paſt actions to a man's pre- 
ſent ſelf would ſtill take place, becauſe 
of the exiſting ſameneſs and continuity of 
conſciouſneſs in which (as he ſuppoſes) 
perſonal identity conſiſts. Hence, ſince 
whatever is decompoſed may be recom- 
poſed by the ſame power that originally 
formed it, thoſe ſtamina which are 
eſſential to the exiſtence of every man, 
will (either from the operation of na- 
tural cauſes, or przternaturally) be again 
united, and with the conſciouſneſs 
| thence reſulting of paſt tranſactions, 
form ſtrictly and philoſophically the 


ſame man. 


It is evident from this account, that 
Prieſtley's hypotheſis is a. combination 
of Locke's as to the identity of the per- 
ſon, with Dr. Watts's as to the identity 
of the man. And I confeſs I think it 
cannot be freed from the objections 

; A a which 
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which lie againſt Locke's opinion. As 
to the doctrine of certain  corporeal 
ſtamina, which continue - unchanged ; 
I ſhall have occaſion to notice it here- 
after. | 


Dr. Price in his obſervations on theſe 
opinions, advances no argument that I 
can find (unleſs perpetual aſſertion be 
ſuch) but what is founded on a total 
miſconception of Dr. Prieftley's opi- 
nions. It is very remarkable, Dr. 
Price, like Dr. Clarke and Biſhop Butler 
(from whoſe ſentiments he ſeldom vas 
ries) is content with objecting. to the 
opinions of others, without ſtating at 
large his own, or anſwering. the very 
prominent objections that lie againſt the 
hypotheſis of identity, conſiſting either 
in ſameneſs of body, or ſameneſs of 
ſoul. The like caution alſo is uſed 
both by Dr. Clarke and Dr. Price with 
reſpect to the extenſion of ſpirit ; but 
from perſons of their abilities, it is 
reaſonable to expect a defence of their 

701 
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2wn opinions, as well as objections to 
the doctrines of others, eſpecially when 
their own ſtand ſo much in need of 


ſupport. 


Having thus given a brief hiſtory of 
the controverſy, ſo far as I am ac- 
quainted with it, my own opinions on 
this difficult ſubject remain to be ſtated. 


Where there is no obvious difference 
between any two ſubſtances (two ex 
hypothefi }- and wherever they are the 
ſame with reſpect to all the common 
uſes of language and purpoſes of life, 
it is allowable to ſay (as in reality it is 
always ſaid) they are the ſame. 


There is therefore a ſufficient ground 
for the common and popular uſe of the 
terms ſameneſs and zdentity, in all caſes 
where difference is not perceptible. 


But common and popular language 
is not always accurate. Nor does it 
follow, becauſe there may be ſufficient 

A a 2 ground 
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ground for ſuch language, that ſuch 
language is therefore ſtrictly and philo- 
ſophically accurate. In general, I 
think it is not ſo, and though we may 


talk with the vulgar, it is often neceſ- 
fary to think with the wiſe. 


While any thing exiſts, it is doubt- 
leſs the ſame with itſelf during its 
exiſtence; but ſtrictly and philoſo- 
phically ſpeaking, I think the exiſtence 
of ſuch a quality as identity may be 
denied in every caſe, wherein it is 
applied to any object for any aſcertain- 
able length of time. 


Each of the preceding writers how- 
ever, having taken for granted, that 
there is ſuch a quality of ſubſtances 
as permanent identity, have attempted, 
as we haye ſeen, to aſcertain wherein it 
conſiſts. 


On the contrary, I ſhall endeavour 


to prove its non- exiſtence: 
I. From 
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I. From the nature and known pro- 
perties of ſenſations and ideas. 


II. From the nature and known 


properties of the ſubſtance wherein 
they are perceived. 


III. From the nature and known 
properties of the media through which 
the impreſſions are conveyed. 


IV. From the nature and known 
properties of the objects which occaſion 
them. 


V. From the analogy of caſes where- 
in identity univerſally predicated can 
be proved not to exiſt. 


VI. From the inſufficiency of every 
hypotheſis hitherto advanced, to aſcer- 
tain wherein it conſiſts. 


VII. From the impoſſibility of ac- 
counting on the hypotheſis of identity 
for known phenomena, which are ſuf- 
ficiently explicable without it. 


VIII. From the difficulties ariſing 


from the ſcripture account of the re- 
| A a 3 ſurrection 


— 
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all our other internal feelings. 
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ſurrection on the ſuppoſition of per- 
ſonal identity, and the greater confor- 
mity of the oppoſite opinion to the 
account. | 


IX. From the non-neceſlity of iden- 
tity toward future exiſtence. 


X. Objections anſwered. 


1. From the nature and known pro- 


perties of ſenſations and ideas. 


When any external object impreſ- 


ſes our ſenſes, every one knows it to 
be anatomically demonſtrated, that this 


impreſſion is not perceived by us, 
until the motion originally communi- 
cated to the extremity of the appropri- 


ate nerve be propagated up to the brain. 


For if this motion be intercepted in 
the nerve by diviſion, ligature, or other 
compreſſion, the impreſſion is not per- 
ceived : it doth not become a ſenſation. 


f By /en/ations, I mean immediate actual impreſ- 
ſions perceived. By ideas, I mean, with Hartley, 


From 
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From repeated experiments of this 
kind, and from analogous accidental 
phenomena, obſerved in pathological 
affections of the body, this point may 
be conſidered as fully aſcertained. 
Neither is it of any conſequenee to 
this fact, what theory be adopted re- 
ſpecting the manner in which this 
motion be propagated. For whether 
the nerves be conſidered as elaſtic 
ſtrings, which are cauſed by external 
impreſſions to vibrate like the tenſe 
chords of a violin, or an harpficord 
(which by the way neither Sir 1/aac 
Newton, nor Hartley, nor any meta- 
phyſician, nor even anatomiſt of note, 
ſo far as I know, ever did ſuppole, 
notwithſtanding the miſconceptions of 
ſome modern anatomiſts;) or whether 
they be conſidered as ſubſtances, which 
do not like tenſe chords vibrate at once 
through their whole length, but per- 
mit the primary motion to be propa- 
gated up to the brain, by the ſucceſſive 
vibration or agitation of the particles 
| A 4 whereof 
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whereof they are compoſed; or whe- 
ther they be confidered as tubes con- 
taining an equably flowing ſecreted 
fluid, of which the brain is the ſecre- 
ting organ; whichever I ſay of theſe 
theories be adopted, or whatever other 
theory be propoſed, theſe two facts 
muſt remain certain, 1ſt. That no per- 
ception takes place unleſs the nerves 
be affected at the brain, as well as at 
the extremity originally impreſſed : 
and 2dly, That this impreſſion muſt be 
communicated to the other end of the 
nerve by means of ſome fpecies of 
motion, along or within the nerve itſelf, 
or its contents. 


All ſenſations therefore, are as I have 
before defined them, '©* motions in the 
brain perceived.” And ideas, reſem- 
bling ſenſations in every thing but their 
vividneſs, muſt from this conſideration 
alone if there were no other, as there 
are many, in all probability reſemble 
_ ſenſations in their proximate cauſe, and 
Wo. of 
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of courſe be as they are, motions (but 
leſs defined, and leſs . in the 
brain perceived. 


Moreover every one muſt acknow- 
ledge, as Locke himſelf does in a paſſage 
before quoted, that motion and thought 
exiſt in ſucceſſion. Every motion of 
whatever ſpecies it be, muſt be the 
ſame with itſelf during its momenta- 
neous exiſtence; but no two motions 
of whatever ſpecies they be, can ſtrictly 
and philoſophically be identical, 7. e. 
one and the fame motion. 


Therefore as ſenſations: and ideas are 
perceived motions, no two ſenſations 
or ideas can be one and the fame ſen- 
ation or idea. 


But what we immediately and ac- 
tually perceive, are our ſenſations and 
ideas only. External objects are never 
in any poflible inſtance immediately 
and actually perceived. We refer in- 

deed 
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deed our ſenſations. to ſome external 
object as the cauſe. of them in the firſt 
inſtance, but the exiſtence of the ex- 
ternal object is after all, a mere hypo- 
theſis to account for that which we 
perceive. An hypotheſis, I confels, 
notwithſtanding the difficulties attend- 
ing it, the moſt probable hitherto 
aligned. 


From the nature therefore of ſen- 
ſations and ideas (the only exiſtences 
whole: exiſtence we certainly know) it 
appears, that ſo far as we know. of 
them, there is no ſuch ing. as perma- 
nent identity. 


2. Independently however of this 
proof of the momentaneous ſucceſſive 
exiſtence of ſenſations and ideas, from 
the nature of, them as perceived motions, 
I apprehend it is at once ſufficiently 
obvious that no two ſenſations or ideas, 
can be one and the ſame ſenſation or 

idea, 
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idea, unleſs direct contradictions can be 
both true. 
= 

3. Taking for granted the hypothe- 
tical exiſtence of external archetypes, 
it is evident that when we aſſert the 
ſameneſs of any one of theſe, yet the 
evidence, that which alone is certain, 
does not even go ſo far as perfect ſimi- 
larity, for when I ſay this table is the 
ſame with that on which I wrote yeſ- 
terday, it is clear that I compare not 
a ſenſation with a ſenſation, but a ſen- 
ſation 1. e. a perceived immediate 
impreſſion, with an idea, 1. e. a recol- 
lected former impreſſion. How can 
theſe. two then be identical which are 
not even ſimilar? | 


4. In the preceding inſtance it is 
evident that the identity of the arche- 
type was inferred from the ſimilarity 
of the preſent ſenſation with the idea 
of the ſenſation of yeſterday. All that 
is actually certain here, is the exiſtence 

of 
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of the ſenſation and the idea, whatever 
may be the ſubſtance exciting of the 
ſubſtance perceiving them. Theſe how- 
ever (the idea and ſenſation) we as cer- 
tainly know to be different, as we cer- 
tainly know them to exiſt: ſimilarity 
therefore and not identity in this caſe 
we are certain of, In direſt contradic- 
tion however to what we are certain 
of, we aſſert (beſide the exiſtence of the 
object which we ſuppoſe to be the 
archetype) the permanent identity of 
this object: although this permanent 
identity is not neceſſary to occaſion 
even this fimilarity of our ideas and 
ſenſations. Shall we abide by fact or 
by a two-fold hypotheſis? But it is 
not in this inſtance only that in direct 
contradiction to evidence we infer ab- 
ſolute identity from partial ſimilarity, 
z, e. diverſity ; but ſuch is the caſe in 
every inſtance wherever identity is pre- 
dicated. We had a ſenſation of any 
ſuppoſed object a certain time paſt; 
the former exiſtence of this ſenſation 

we 
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This idea is excited by a preſent ſen- 


ſation to which the idea of the former 
one is ſimilar ; under certain (but vari- 
able) circumſtances of ſimilarity we 
infer the identity of the archetype of 
our preſent ſenſation with that of the 
former one, whoſe idea now occurs. 
This will be found, I think, on exami- 


nation the caſe univerſally. Univer- 


ſally therefore we infer identity from 
that degree of ſimilarity which we know 
on examination to exiſt with circum- 
ſtances of diſſimilarity, aſcertainable. 
Such for inſtance as the diſſimilarity 
in kind between an immediate and a 
recollected ſenſation ; to which may be 
added their diffimilarity in time, for 
each is ſucceſſive; in degree or force; 
in aſſociated circumſtances, &e. 


I think it may be ſhewn that our idea 
of perſonal identity for inſtance, 1s 
always inferred from circumſtances of 
ſimilarity, which on examination we 
diſcover 


= 
— — TY 


——— 
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diſcover to be attended alſo by circum- 
ſtances of Ry 


If we can explain any fact, by means 
of other known facts, it is unphiloſo- 
phical to recur for its explanation to 
any fact which is hypothetical. Every 
thing is the ſame with itſelf during its 
exiſtence. Even though it ſhould ſub- 
ſequently change, and no longer remain 
identical, yet if this change be gradual 
and not obvious, or if it be a change 
merely of comparatively unimportant 
parts, there will be no reaſon obvious 
for aſſerting its diverſity. People in 
general ſeldom change an opinion but 
from obvious cauſes; and when their 
opinion ſerves their ſtead very well, 
they do not ſeek for cauſes not obvious 
to induce them to change either the 
opinion itſelf, or the words expreſſive 
of it. 


When I look at my hand, a certain 
ſet of ſenſations ariſe: when I look at 
the 
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the hand of another perſon, a ſet of 
ſenſations ariſe different from the for- 
mer. The ſame is the caſe on looking 
at, feeling, &c. the body, limbs or 
features of myſelf, and thoſe of any 
other perſon. The ſenſations excited 
are different, and my ſenſes are com- 
petent to aſcertain that they are different 
as well as that they exiſt at all. 


I find by perpetually repeated im- 
preſſions which I perceive, that my 
hands, body, limbs, &c. are connected, 
are parts of one whole. I find by per- 
petually repeated perceptions alſo, that 
the ſenſations excited by them are con- 
ſtantly ſimilar, and conſtantly differ- 
ent from the ſenſations excited by 
others. To the firſt I give the name 
of myſelf; and finding à perpetual 
connection between my perceptions 
and the whole, which I term myſelf, 
I refer the former to the latter, as the 


ſubject wherein theſe perceptions exiſt. 
Farther 
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Farther than this, the ideas of the ge- 
nerality of mankind never extend; and 
although they perceive gradual changes 
in that whole, termed /eff, yet in gene- 
ral, the changes are ſo gradual, and 
the perceptions ſtill continue to be 
referred to that which for the preſent 
exiſts ſo regularly, that no reaſon oc- 
curs to them to doubt upon the ſub- 
ject, to entertain other notions, or 
adopt other language. And I think 
this matter may be reſted on an appeal 
to the fact, whether the common 
people when talking of themſelves, 
have any other idea of ſelf, than the 
body with its properties. I deny that 
in any caſe they ever refer ſelf to 
the ſoul, or to conſciouſneſs, or to 
indecompoſible ſtamina, or to pre- 
exiſtent germs, or any other of the 
amuſing hypotheſes with which the 
learned have favaured the world. 


But when ſome perſon of better 
education, of more reading, and of more 


leiſure, 
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leiſure, hears during his youth from 
thoſe whoſe opinions he is taught to 
reverence, and whoſe knowledge he 
finds by experience is ſuperior to his 
own; that the body, that which he 
with the vulgar has been accuſtomed 
to term his ſelf, is the leaſt important 
part of him ; that this body is change- 
able, corruptible and mortal ; that it is 
merely a habitation for an unchange- 
able, incorruptible, immortal, inviſible, 
immaterial ſoul, which is the real 
origin of all his perceptions, ideas, 
thoughts, paſſions, &c ; when the ſame . 
doctrine is advanced as perfectly incon- 
teſtible in all companies wherever it hap- 
pens to be a ſubject of converſation in 
his preſence ;: when he finds every one 
ſpeak of the foul as commonly as of 
the hands or eyes; when in all the 
books which are pointed out for his 
peruſal, or which accidentally occur, 
the ſame ideas are perpetually found ; 
or if perchance it be mentioned, that 
ſome impious and deteſtable perſons 

B b have 
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have preſumed to doubt on the ſubject; 
it is added, that they are unworthy the 


notice of mankind in general, and that 


their principles are held in utter abhor- 
rence; when in addition to all this (if 
his reading ſhould ſo far extend) he 


finds, on examination, that many obvious 


phenomena which apparently take place 
in the body cannot be accounted for, 
from the common properties of matter 
that he is made acquainted with ; he 
reſts content with the. general opinion, 
and from long habit believes it as indiſ- 
putable as the exiſtence of the body it- 
ſelf; he ſhudders to hear it has ever been 
oppugned, and configns to one common 
pandzmenium, the horrible aſſemblage 
of deiſts, atheiſts, and materialiſts. If 
our Tyro however, ſhould enter ſtill 
farther within the labyrinth of meta- 
phyſical diſquiſition, and think upon 
the ſubje& of identity, and the conſti- 
tuent of , it will be natural for him 
to refer this ſelf, not to the changeable, 
the corruptible body, but to the un- 

changeable, 
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changeable, the immortal inhabitant, 
whoſe acquaintance he has now ſo long 
enjoyed. And here in general will rea- 
ders, even of a ſuperior claſs, reſt their 
opinion : an opinion ſufficiently plau- 
ſible for the common purpoſes of their 
literary ſituation, on a ſubject too ſpe- 
culative and unimportant to exact much 
of their attention. 


How this opinion became at length 
conſidered as dubious; and how this 
Proteus (elf was ſought in vain by ſub- 
ſequent metaphyſicians; and how it 
eluded their intelleQual purſuit, be- 
coming the phantoms with learned ap- 
pellations before enumerated, thoſe who 
have attended to the progreſs of the 
controverſy will ſufficiently know. It 
is enough for me, from circumſtances of 
univerſal notoriety and perpetual occur- 
rence, to have accounted for the riſe and 
progreſs of the idea /e/f, or perſonal iden- 
tity, among. thoſe who have not run the 
hazard of adopting the hypotheſes of 

B b 2 their 
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their teachers, inſtead of the plain opi- 
nion which plain facts had forced upon 
them. I conclude then from the facts 
ſtated, and their obvious and neceffary 
influence, that the idea e, always ariſes 
at firſt from circumſtances referred to 
the body, and is always applied ori- 
ginally to the body; and its ſuppoſed 


properties. 


But it is evident that the ſenſations 


occaſioned both by our own bodies and 
_ thoſe of others, are different at each re- 
petition ; it may ſafely be averred that 
we never receive two ſenſations exactly 
fimilar of our own arm or face for in- 
ſtance. It is from the general ſimila- 
rity, the ſimilarity in the more obvious 
and prominent circumſtances, together 
with their evident comparative diſſimi- 
larity to thoſe of others, that induces 
us to conclude they are the ſame. And 
the ſame they are, to all the intents and 
purpoſes of common life; but this aſ- 
ſerted ſameneſs is clearly no other than 

an 
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an extended and popular uſe of a term 
not ſtrictly applicable, either to the 
ſenſations and ideas themſelves which 
are excited in us, or to the body which 
is ſuppoſed to excite them. 


In all poſſible caſes therefore the 
evidence for permanent identity, goes 
no farther than partial fimilarity. 


4. There are other circumſtances alſo 
in the very nature of ſenſations and 
ideas, which prevent the poſſibility of 
their identity. And if theſe be not 
identical, it is utterly impoſſible to 
know what is; for (as I have frequent 
occaſion to obſerve) every thing elſe 
whoſe exiſtence is aſſerted, is conjecture 
and hypotheſis only to account for theſe. 
And as it is a known rule in philoſo- 
phizing, not to extend the cauſe farther 
than the effect will warrant, and as fi- 
milarity is ſufficient ceteris paribus to 
account for ſimilarity ; the hypothetical 
aſſignment of identity, for the Fr 
1s unphiloſophical. 


B b 3 When 
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When I look at the paper upon which 

I am writing, I cannot help ſeeing at the 
ſame time the letters I form, the hand 
I write with, the pen I uſe, &c. In 
like manner whatever ſenſation is oc- 
caſioned within me by the action of ex- 
ternal objects, is attended, at the ſame 
time with other aſſociated ſenſations, 
occaſioned by the concomitant circum- 
ſtances. It is a known fact, that every 
idea (i. e. recollected ſenſation) is ex- 
cited by the occurrence of ſome ſen- 
ſation or idea, ſimilar to that which the 
object itſelf or ſome of its aſſociated cir- 
cumſtances primarily occaſioned. Alſo 
that the idea, thus excited, occurs at- 
tended with and modified by the aſſoci- 
ated ideas; but as it is hardly poſſible, 
nay utterly impoſſible, that all the aſſo- 
ciated circumſtances ſhould occur at 
one time, exactly ſimilar in kind, num- 
ber, degree, order, &c. as at a former 
time, the preſent ſenſation, with its 
aſſociated circumſtances, can never be 
exactly 
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exactly ſimilar to the excited idea with 
its aſſociated ideas, although identity be 
inferred from the actual degree of fimi- 
larity between them. When it is more 
accurately conſidered alſo that an at- 
tention to the doctrine of aſſociation 
has made it highly probable, that an 
idea or ſenſation is altered or modified 
in z7ſelf, by means of its aſſociations, 
and that it would be ſomewhat diffe- 
rent, without theſe, from what it is 
with them; and ſomewhat different 
when combined with the aſſociations it 
has, from what it would be with others 
that it hath not, the concluſion here 
drawn will become more forcible. 


II. The fame conſequence is dedu- 
cible from the nature and known 
properties of the ſubſtance wherein 
impreſſions are perceived. 


I regard it as a point abſolutely de- 
monſtrated, that impreſſions are never 


perceived until the motion primarily 
B b 4 excited 
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excited at the extremity of the nerve, 
be ſomehow propagated up to the 
brain. I have more than once taken 
the trouble of retailing the facts upon 

which this opinion is founded, al- 
though I hope this trouble is unnecel(- 
fary to the perſons by whom this book 
will be read. It is in the brain there- 
fore that impreſſions occaſioned by the 
action of external objects are perceived, 
or become ſenſations. 


It is notorious however that the 


brain conſiſts, in a great meaſure, of 
a ſyſtem of blood veſſels, deſtined as 
far as we know, to contribute to the 
growth and nouriſhment of the reſt 
of this organ: that the ſtate of the 
brain depends, in a very conſiderable 
degree, upon 1. the quantity of ani- 
mal heat produced by the decompoſi- 
tion of dephlogiſticated air in the lungs, 
and the nutriment in the ſtomach and 
inteſtines. 2. Upon the quantity of 
blood in the blood veſſels. 3. Upon 
| the 
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the proportions of its conſtituent parts, 
i. e. its fluidity, or otherwiſe. 4. Up- 
on the quantity of falts taken up by 
the ſerous part, which act as ſtimuli 
to the living fibre. 5. Upon the ner- 
vous ſtate of the ſtomach in particular, 
and of the body in general. -6, Upon 
the quantity of action in the arterial 
ſyſtem, general or topical. 7. Upon 
the velocity of the circulation, either 
from the preceding cauſe, or the in- 
creaſed action of the heart, or other 
circumſtances. 8, Upon the quantity 
of corporeal exerciſe. 9. Upon the 
quantity of mental exerciſe ; for in this 
latter there muſt be perpetual agitations 
of the fibres or particles of the brain, 
with perpetual modifications of prior 
tendencies, and a ſuperinduction of 
new tendencies. 


From theſe and other cauſes which 
I could eaſily ſuggeſt, I think it may 
ſafely be aſſerted that the brain is never 


in the ſame ſtate exactly at any two 
given 
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given moments. Therefore no preſent 
affection of it can be exactly fimilar to 
any paſt one. Therefore no preſent 
perception can be exactly fimilar to 
any paſt one. A ſortiori they cannot 
be identical, But our perceptions, 

i. e. our ſenſations and ideas, conſtitute 
indiſputably the whole of our know- 
ledge. Even the hypothetical exiſt- 
ences which we aſſume to account for 
them, rank themſelves among our ſen- 
ſations or ideas. Therefore, we do cer- 
tainly know that there is no ſuch qua- 
lity as permanent identity appertaining 
to any thing whatever of which we 
have any certain knowledge. 


III. I argue from the nature and 
known properties of the media, through 
which impreſſions are conveyed. 


Theſe media are univerſally the nerves; 
upon whoſe ſentient extremities the im- 
preſſions are originally made by exter- 
nal objects, and by means of which the 
motion is propagated up to the brain, 
where 
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where it is perceived. All the obſer- 
vations that have been with reſpect to 
the brain, in the preceding argument, 
will hold true, when applied to the 
nerves, which perhaps are mere pro- 
ceſſes of the brain. The propagated 
motion muſt neceffarily be, ſuch as 
the ſubſtance in which it takes place 
will admit, quicguid recipitur, recipitur 
ad modum recipientts ; if the ſubſtance 
differs in kind, or number, or ſize of 
the component particles: or if theſe 
differ, with reſpe& to their mechanical, 
their chemical, or organical“ affinities, 
the motion muſt vary with theſe, 
although theſe differences may be in- 
duced ſo gradually, that the degree of 
alteration may be inappreciable. 


From the known properties therefore 
of the nerves, they can never convey to 
the brain two motions exactly ſimilar, 


5 The doctrine of ſtimulus, animal or vegetable, 
cannot be accounted for on chemical or mechanical 
principles. 


impreſſed 
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impreſſed at different times, Amid ten 
thouſand motions indeed there may be 
an accidental coincidence of exact ſimi- 
larity, between the motion D imprefled 
a twelvemonth ago, and the preſent 
motion X : but ſuch accidental coin- 
cidences verge fo near to the impoſſible, ' 
that my expreſſions need not be altered 
on their account. 


The affections of the nerves there- 
fore, will afford the ſame concluſion 
as thoſe of the brain. 


IV. Such concluſions may alſo be 
deduced, from the. nature and known 
properties of external objects, which 
excite in us ſenſations and ideas, by 
means of the impreſſions they make on 
the ſentient extremities of the nerves, 
appropriate to our reſpective ſenſes. 


I would obſerve here, once for all, 
that, although I mention the exiſtence 
of an external world as a matter of mere 
| hypotheſis, 
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hypotheſis, yet, I take it for granted 
in theory, as every one does in practice, 
becauſe, I think upon the whole, it is 
the moſt probable hypotheſis hitherto 


aſſigned, to account for our pettep- 
tions. 


I am induced to adopt this hypo- 
theſis principally on account of the 
coneluſions deducible from the nature 
and properties of thoſe organs, which 
anatomy has demonſtrated to be necel- 
fary to ſenſation. For although it be 
indubitably certain that we give the 
names ſuppoſed to deſignate external 
objects, to mere motions of the brain 
and nerves, utterly devoid of ſhape, 
figure, colour, weight, &c. yet, un- 
leſs the exiſtence of ſome ſuch ſub- 
ſtance as brain, nerves, &c. be ſup- 
poſed, I do not ſee how we can come 
at the preceding concluſion. And if 
the exiſtence of theſe be allowed, why 
not of other external objets? The 
ſubject has certainly great difficulties, 

but 
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but I cannot aſſign a more probable 
hypotheſis than the common one. My 
concluſions however, will rather gain 
than loſe, by an adoption of Berkeley's 
moſt acute opinion, but I think facts 
do not ſufficiently warrant it. 


I proceed therefore to prove from the 
analogy, of obvious phenomena, and 
from. the. known properties of matter, 
that ſtrictly and. philoſophically ſpeak- 
ing, there is no body that we are 
acquainted with, of which identity 
may be predicated for any aſcertainable 
length of time. 


Natural bodies are commonly divided 
into thoſe of the animal, the vegetable, 
and the mineral kingdoms, to which, 
if we add the aqueous and aerial, the 
diviſion will wg ſufficiently accurate 
for the preſent purpoſe. 


That permanent identity, cannot be 
aſſerted concerning animal and vege- 
| table 
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table ſubſtances, is ſo notorious, that 
every writer on the ſubject hath totally 
rejected the identity of the component 
particles of animals and vegetables as 
unmaintainable; and have reſorted to 
identity of organization, and identity 
of life. But as Biſhop Butler, after 
Clarke, obſerves, how can the identity 
of that quality be aſſerted, whoſe ſub- 
je& is perpetually changing; for, no 
individual identical quality can be 
transferred from one ſubject to another? 


Organization implies particles to be 
organized; life implies ſomething to 
live, But every one confeſſes, that 
this organized living ſomething, does 
not remain identically the fame, for 
any given time whatever. Therefore 
the qualities of organization and life, 
muſt of courſe periſh with the ſub- 


u Except in the caſes of pre-exiſtent germs, and 
indecompoſable ſtamina, hypotheſes. hitherto un- 


proved, 
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ſtances of which they are aſſerted ; and 
be renewed by the addition of ſimilar 


_ NEW. ones. Moreover, as to organiza- 
tion, animal Or vegetable, it is notori- 


ous that it never can remain the ſame, 
although we granted the metaphyſical 
abſurdity of its exiſtence, while its /ubjec- 
tum inherefionts is perpetually periſhing. 
For. new organs are either perpetually 
forming, or old ones decaying, both in 


animals and vegetables: additions, dimi- 


nutions, obſtructions or alterations are 


_ perpetually going forward. But the 
organization of an animal or vegetable 


is compounded of its ſeveral organs; 
and theſe being perpetually altering, the 
aggregate cannot remain unaltered. 


Again; as to animal and vegetable 
life. Theſe muſt either conſiſt in the ſum 
of the lives of each living particle; or 
it muſt in either caſe be a new pro- 
perty reſulting from the combination of 
the properties of the component ey 
| | cles; 
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cles ; but this aggregate is perpetually 


increaſing or diminiſhing, in conſe- 
quence of the increaſe or diminution 
of the living particles, if ſuch there 
be, or of the intenſity of thoſe pro- 
perties belonging to them, of which 
life is the reſult. If no more be meant 
by life in theſe caſes, than a certain 
general idea, applicable to all animals 
and vegetables, during the exerciſe of 
their animal and vegetable functions, 
and therefore permanent and identical, 
it is no more than a word, an abſtract 
idea (as it has been the faſhion to call 
ſuch) expreſſive of a general ſimilarity 
in a number of particular caſes, but 
no real individual quality or ſubſtan- 
tial exiſtence. Moreover I think it 
highly probable, that both in animals 
and vegetables the life of the living 
particles, or reſulting from the com- 
bined properties of the particles, is not 
communicated to the recently added 
ones, but reſults proportionably from 
them; is a property appertaining to 

| CE them 
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them in certain ſituations, and which 
of courſe periſhes when the particle 
rtſelf is reabſorbed and excreted. But 
alterations in the properties and poſi- 
tions of the component particles of an 
animal or vegetable body, and reabſorp- 
tions and excretions of theſe, are per- 
petually taking places; life therefore 
undergoes perpetual renewal until its 


final termination. 


Again; The blood in an animal body 


is perpetually changing. But phyſiolo- 


gical facts tend to ſhew that life is the 
peculiar reſult of thoſe particles with 
their properties, which are conveyed by 
the blood. That the two great expo- 


nents of animal life, ſenſibility and 


irritability depend upon the blood, 1s 
notorious. 


The vaſcular ſyſtem of the brain, as 
well as of each particular nerve, and 
the changes produced in the ner- 
vous ſyſtem by changes in the pro- 


perties 
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perties of the blood evince this, in the 
former caſe; and the inability of a 
muſcle to perform its functions when it 
has not a ſupply of blood in conſe- 
quence of the ligature of an artery, or 
when the red globules are prevented 
from being carried off by the tying of 
a vein, is ſufficient proof of the latter. 
Nor is there any neceſſity for referring 
to the particular hypotheſis of the fe 
of the blood. Animal life therefore 
depending upon that which is con- 
tinually changing, muſt itſelf alſo un- 
dergo continual change. The ſame 
kind of reaſoning may be applied to 
the nutritious juices of vegetables. 


The preceding obſervations pecu- 
liarly affect animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances ; but I apprehend the point they 
are meant to eſtabliſh, might be aſcer- 
tained with ſufficient probability by the 


| This will be true without introducing the hu- 
moral pathology, which however, need not perhaps 
be rejected to the modern faſhionable extent. 


G ſubſequent 
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ſubſequent conſiderations to which theſe 
ſubſtances are likewiſe obnoxious. 


That the mineral kingdom is alſo 
ſubje& to perpetual mutation is ren- 
dered extremely probable. 


r. From the known decompoſition 
of every the moſt refractory ſubſtance 
during a fufficient courſe of time, if 
expoſed to the action of the atmoſphere 
under its perpetual yariations. 


2. From the evident formation and 
decompoſition of-a variety of earths, 
ſtones, ſalts, lavas, inflammable and 
mineralized metallic ſubſtances, both 
in the moiſt and the dry way; none of 
which being abſolutely pure, or the 
combination of their component parts 
perfectly complete, have a perpetual 
tendency to an alteration of their pre- 
ſent ſtate: a tendency in all probability 
perpetually aided, or reſiſted by the 
collateral actions and reactions of the 
ſurrounding ſubſtances. 


3. From 
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z. From the known and evident 
decompoſitions of all thoſe mineral 
ſubſtances which enter as component 
parts of animals and vegetables. 


4. From the perpetual action of ſub- 
terraneous volcanoes which ate traced 
either now exiſting, or lately extinct ; 
befide thoſe, whoſe external evidences 
are of more remote date. Where is 
the country which does not contain 
hot ſprings, mineral and gazeous wa- 
ters, &c? The briſkneſs alſo, uni- 
verſally found in freſh ſpring water, 
which it loſes on expoſure to air, is 
in general not owing to cold, but to 
the abſorption of aerial acid and other 
gaſes, during its paſſage through the 
earth, and is therefore evidence of the 
decompoſitions from whence theſe were 
produced. 


5. But principally from the per- 
petual operation of chemical affi nities, 
which muſt neceſſarily and unzverſally 
take place, as well as in the preceding 

C-E*3 obvious 
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obvious caſes, wherever there is heat or 
moiſture. No poflible variation: of theſe 
can ever happen without ſome correſ- 
ponding variation of the ſubſtances to 
which they were or are applied, whe- 
ther upon or within the earth's ſur- 
face; although the variation may be 
ſuch as not to admit of an effect im- 
mediately perceptible to, or appreciable 
by our ſenſes. This perpetual and 
univerſal, though gradual and fre- 
quently imperceptible alteration, which 
bodies undergo in conſequence of the 
action of chemical agents, may be 
illuſtrated from the known facts attend- 
ing one of them only, viz. the matter 
of heat. 17% 0 e 


When two bodies combine by means 
of chemical affinity, the compound is 
in many caſes ſo different in almoſt 
every particular from its component 
parts, that the reſult of ſuch a combi- 
nation between any two bodies, che- 
miſts have termed a tertium quid. This 


difference of properties, more or leſs 
evident, 
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evident, is fo univerſally the reſult of 
all chemical combination obvious to 
the ſenſes, that wherever a chemical 
combination can be proved to take 
place, there is as ſtrong a reaſon as in- 
duction can furniſh for aſſerting that 
the compound is another ſubſtance, 
notwithſtanding from the want of per- 
fect ſaturation, the change may not be 
obvious to a common obſerver.—More- 
over, if in any given (caſe there is an 
obvious change of ſome of the proper- 
ties, although every one ſhall not have 
become altered to the degree which is 
ſometimes obſerved in ſimilar inſtances, 
there will yet be ſufficient reaſon for 
aſſerting, both a chemical combination 
and a difference of ſubſtance ; for no- 
thing can remain the ſame if any pro- 
perty whatever be changed; nor per- 
haps can any ſuch change be induced 
in any caſe unleſs in conſequence of 
chemical combination. Theſe two 
poſitions may poſſibly require ſome 
illuſtration. 


C04 1. Wherever 
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1. Wherever there is chemical com- 
bination there is a correſponding change 
of properties, whether the full effect 
of mutual ſaturation be evident or 


not. 


2. Wherever there is any change 
of properties, there is foundation for 
aſſerting chemical combination. An 
enumeration of ſome inſtances of the 
known facts of imperfect ſaturation, 
ſaturation, and exceſs of ſaturation in 
chemical combinations will ſerve to 
prove the truth of the firſt propoſition: 
Thus, | ti25 7 


a When a ſolution of pure or cauſtic 
alkali, vegetable, mineral, or volatile, 
by expoſure to the atmoſphere, to the 
vapours of charcoal, or the action of 
the aerial acid diſengaged in any other 
way, imbibes a certain portion of this 
latter; to a common obſerver the co- 
lour of the ſolution is not altered, its 
tranſparency is not altered, its bulk, 


its weight, nor even its taſte. Vet 
every 
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every chemiſt knows that the ſubſtances 
are no longer the ſame; the perfectly 
pure alkali, and the aerial acid are no 
more ; the ſolution contains a neutral 
falt, which will efferveſce on add- 
ing any other acid, will cryſtallize 
on expoſure to heat, will effect decom- 
poſitions which neither of its compo- 
nent parts were capable of producing, 
and the utmoſt mechanical diviſion will 
never more be able to ſeparate the 
tubſtances thus chemically united ; the 
ſmalleſt poſſible drop of the liquor, or 
particle of the ſalt, having properties 
preciſely ſimilar to the reſt of the 
maſs, and different from the alkali or 
the air. 


bþ When into a ſolution of faline 
compounds, with a mineral alkaline 
baſis, a ſolution of vegetable alkali 1s 
poured, no turbidity is perceptible, 
and to all ontward appearance the li- 
quor is not altered ; it remains to a 
common eye a mixture of the firſt ſolu- 


tion with the latter. But every chemiſt 
18 
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is indubitably certain from a previous 
knowledge of the affinities of the com- 
ponent parts of the liquor, that the 
vegetable alkali has taken the place of 
the mineral, and that the liquor now 
contains a ſolution of a vegetable alkaline 
neutral, and a diſengaged mineral alkali, 
as certainly as if the falts themſelves 
were ſeparated for his inſpection. 


A fimilar, but hidden change takes 
place when into nitrated or muriated 
earthy neutrals, vitriolic acid is poured, 
from a ſudden rediſſolution of the ſub- 
ſtances which would otherwiſe preci- 

pitate. Chemical changes alſo take 
place unſuſpected by thoſe who are ig- 
norant of chemical facts in all caſes of 
rediſſolved metallic precipitates, ſuch 
as thoſe of zinc, copper, nickel, and 
cobalt by the volatile alkali, of iron 
by the vegetable alkali; and in the 
caſes where from the quantity of the 
aqueous fluid, decompoſed ſolutions of 
ſiliceous and calcareous earths, ſtill 
retain theſe latter ſuſpended. 
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c In like manner no chemiſt doubts 
that a true chemical combination has 
taken place in tartar, or cream of tartar, 
notwithſtanding the exceſs of acid 
which this neutral retains. Its pro- 
perties and affinities are very different 
from thoſe of the pure acid. The ſame 
may be ſaid of the combinations of an 
alkali with the acid of ſorrel in its 
common form. In like manner it 1s 
certain that a perfect change of pro- 
perties, and of courſe of ſubſtance, has 
taken place in the union of vegetable 
alkali with the arſenical acid, long 
before ſuch a quantity of the latter is 
taken up as will allow of perfect cryſ- 
tallization. | 


d The ſame obſervation may be 
made concerning vitriolated tartar, 
Glauber's ſalt, vitriolated ammoniac, 
nitre, digeſtive ſalt, &c. whoſe proper- 
ties as compounds do not take place 
perfectly and fully, unleſs they be 
cryſtallized with a greater degree of 
acid than they are uſually found to con- 

tain ; 
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tain ; for otherwiſe a part of their ex- 
poſed quantity is always decompoſed 
on the application of certain acids of 
weaker affinities; and yet no one doubts 
of an entire change having taken place 
in the ſubſtances employed to form 
them, even in the uſual ſtate of theſe 
compounds. 


e When mercury and the marine 
acid are perfectly united and become 
ſublimate, the properties of this ſub- 
ſtance are very different from thoſe of 
mercurius dulcis, which conſiſts of the 
ſame component parts in kind, but 
different in quantity. Yet no one 
doubts but mercurius dulcis is a ſub- 
ſtance entirely different from the marine 
acid and the mercury of which it 1s 
compoſed. 


Thus too, when a quantity of mer- 
cury is expoſed to the action of hot 
nitrous acid, a part of it is at firſt diſ- 
folved with the dephlogiſtication 
evinced by the extricated nitrous air: 

the 
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the remainder however is diſſolved 
without the evolution of its phlogiſton, 
for in the latter part of the proceſs the 
nitrous fumes ceaſe. Hence, when 
a ſolution of ſalt is poured in, the pre- 
cipitate is not ſublimate but calomel, 
owing to the ſuperſaturation of the acid 
with the phlogiſticated mercury. Vet 
to whom but to a chemiſt would this 
difference be obvious? And who 
moreover can deny the difference of the 
ſubſtance contained in the nitrous ſo- 
lution. from the component parts of 
that ſolution ? 


F The various phenomena that iron 
exhibits according to its degree of phlo- 
giſtication or otherwiſe, are proofs 
alſo, that it is not neceſſary to a real 
alteration in a given ſubſtance, either 
that the new properties ſhall be ex- 
tremely obvious to every common ob- 
ſerver, or that theſe properties ſhall 
always be the ſame in number or in- 
tenſity. A real chemical combination, 

a real 
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a real mutation of ſubſtance, a tertium 
quid, may take place without theſe. 


Iron, according to the quantity of 
phlogiſton with which it is combined, is 


of different colours, of different ſpecific 


gravities, and hath different affinities. 
When a vitriolated ſolution of iron is 


dephlogiſticated by frequent boiling 


and cooling, and the ochry precipitate 
is again taken up by an additional quan- 
tity of acid, copper will occaſion a 
precipitate; while this effect is not 
ſeen on the addition of copper to a freſh 
ſolution of metallic iron made in the 


common temperature of the atmoſphere. 


According to the degree of dephlogit- 
tication of this metal, the colour it 
gives to glaſs: is different. According 
to the degree of its phlogiſtication' it 
1s magnetic, metallic, ſoluble, &c. 


In all theſe inſtances although no 
mutual ſaturation of the component 
parts of the compound takes place, a 

ſpecific 
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fpecific difference of properties is ob- 
ſervable; the ſubſtances (for they are 
not the ſame) are evidently different, 
and yet iron ſaturated or ſuperſatured, 
whether with inflammable or with fixt 
air * for inſtance, is in common lan- 
guage to a common perſon, iron ; and 
the calx of iron whatever may be the 
kinds or proportions of its component 
parts, or however different its properties 
in different ſtates, is known even to 
chemiſts as yet, by one common appel- 
lation of the calx of iron. 


g One common denomination alſo 
till within theſe few years was given to 
the phlogiſticated and dephlogiſticated 
acids of vitriol, nitre, and ſea falt. 
Yet later and more accurate experiments 
evince that they are different ſubſtances 
with different properties and affinities : 
that phlogiſticated vitriolic acid, for 


* 7,e, Phlogiſton or Plumbago : to theſe might 
- have been added the aqueated calx of this metal. 


:nſtance, 
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inſtance, is ſome intermedium between 
the common white acid and ſulphur ; 
and ought no more to be confounded 
with the former, than with the latter. 


þ The metallic acids of arſenic, Mo- 
lybdæna, and Tungſten or Wolfram, 
afford the fame concluſion with greater 
force than even the inſtances already 
cited. But I need not dwell upon theſe 
nor upon the Pruſſian acid, when com- 
pared with the Pruſſian lixiviums, nor 
upon the metalline charcoals, or caſe 
of Borax, or (what has been called) 
the acidum perlatum. Each of theſe 
is a prominent inſtance that a true, 
a perfect chemical combination; a 
clear, diſtinguiſhable alteration of pro- 
perties, an indubitably new ſubſtance 
does take place in a compound without 
mutual ſaturation, and beyond mutual 
ſaturation; although common obſer- 
vation and common diction doth not 
in all caſes notice the phenomena. 


Concluſions therefore deduced in ſuch 


caſes 
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caſes from common opinions or com- 
mon language, or even common obſer- 
vations of the facts, will be very far 


from accuracy. 


The ſecond poſition, that a change of 
properties, is perhaps in all caſes an ex- 
ponent of chemical combination, the 
preceding facts with ten thouſand others 
tend to confirm. It is therefore as ſtrong- 
ly proved as proof from induction can 
make it. I ſay however, perhaps, be- 
cauſe how far a change of properties may 
be induced by the attractions of magne- 
tiſm and electricity, may poſſibly be re- 
garded as a point as yet uncertain. Even 
if they do ſo combine with the bodies af- 
fected by them as to induce a change of 
properties, I think I ſhould have no ſcru- 
ple to rank ſuch a combination, ſuch a 
ſpecies of elective attraction among the 
chemical phenomena. This queſtion 
however I am not inclined to diſcuſs, 
becauſe my concluſions will not be in- 
jured in any degree by either of the al- 


ternatives which the queſtion admits. 
D Inſtances 
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Inſtances ſimilar to the preceding 
might be multiplied exceedingly. To 
perſons much converſant with chemical 
phenomena, even theſe are utterly need- 
leſs. But to thoſe who have not attended 
to ſuch phenomena, however unintelli- 
gible the preceding inſtances may at firſt 
appear, it was neceſſay to offer them, that 
the facts upon which a concluſion is 
grounded, ſo different from that which 
people in general deduce, might be fairly 
ſtated for farther examination or inquiry. 


For the ſame reaſon alſo I ſhall pro- 

ceed to ſtate the circumſtances which 
compel the concluſion that heat i. e. 
the matter of heat) is a chemical agent: 
premiſing for this purpoſe, the pro- 
minent characteriſtics of chemical com- 
bination. Whether the attraction of 
cobefion be ultimately the fame with 
chemical attraction or affinity, is a queſ- 
tion which the preſent ſtate of our 


knowledge will not permit us to an- 


ſwer. From reaſonings concerning the 
mutual actions of ſmall particles of 
| matter 
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matter as ſuch, little probability will 
be gained, and the well-aimed expe- 
riments of Mor veau, fail in ſupporting 
the concluſions they were meant to af- 
ford. The preſent collection of philoſo- 
phical facts however, appear to furniſh 
ſome decided proofs of diverfity between 
the attractions of cobe/ion and compoſition. 


When bodies are united by virtue of 
the former attraction, whether they be 
homogeneous or heterogeneous, the pro- 
perties of the maſs, is the aggregate of 
the /milar properties of the parts of 
it, prior to their aggregation. A lump 
of gold added to another lump of gold 
by fuſion, when cool will poſſeſs pro- 
perties exactly ſimilar in kind to thoſe 
which the ſeparate lumps poſſeſſed at 
the ſame temperature. 


In like manner a lump of Biſmuth 
fuſed with another of Cobalt, which do 
not unite chemically, but cohere at their 
contiguous ſurfaces, will when reduced 

D 2 to 
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Another diſtinction between bodies 


to their former temperature, poſſeſs the 
aggregated properties of the Cobalt and 
the Biſmuth. 


But when a lump of Copper is united 
with another of Tin by the attraction 
of compoſition /i. e. by chemical affi- 
nity) the properties of the compound 
when reduced to the prior temperature 
of the component parts, are extremely 
different from thoſe of the parts. If the 


_ Proportions be three parts of copper to 


one of tin for inſtance, the maſs is hard- 


er, more brittle, more ſonorous than ei- 


ther of the conſtituent metals; the colour 
is whiter than their intermediate colour, 
and the ſpecific gravity is greater than 
the intermediate ſpecific gravity. 


mechanically and chemically combined, 


is that in the former caſe they can 
again be ſeparated by mechanical means, 
or a portion may be ſeparated ſo exactly 
ſimilar in fize, ſhape, abſolute and ſpe- 

| cific 
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cific gravity, colour, &c. to either of 
the parts previous to their junction, 
that they ſhall not be diſtinguiſhable. 
Thus a blow of the hammer will de- 
ſtroy the adhefion of biſmuth and co- 
balt, or zinc and iron; and from the 
maſs of gold a portion may be ſeparated 
ſo exactly fimilar to either of the ag- 
gregated lumps that no difference what- 
ever ſhall be obſervable to the moſt 


curious eye. 


But the utmoſt application of me- 
chanical force, the moſt extreme divi- 
ſion, will never be able to ſeparate the 
combined portions of copper and tin 
in ſuch a manner, that any ſeparated 
part ſhall not remain like the maſs 
itſelf, extremely different from either 
of its component parts. 


Another difference yet remains to be 
noticed between bodies united by the 
attraction of coheſion, and by chemical 
affinity. The intenſity of the property 
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in the former caſe, ſo far as we know, 
will depend upon the number of the 
mutually attracting particles, upon the 
quantity of ſurface mutually expoſed, 

and the degree of their contiguity. But 
theſe principles will not in the preſent 
ſtate of knowledge at leaſt afford any 
thing like a ſatisfactory ſolution of the 


phenomena of elective attractions; not- 


witnſtanding it will be admitted that 
they have their effect in chemical caſes, 
as well as in thoſe of fimple adheſion. 


But the affinities, the preference of 
ſome ſubſtances, and the rejection of 


others, which take place in chemical 


combinations, to the utter deſtruction 
of the attraction of coheſion, conſtitutes 
a decided difference between the two. 


If tha it can be ſhewn, that the 
matter of heat has theſe characteriſtic and 
other marks of acting upon bodies as a 
chemical agent; if its action cannot 


be reconciled with the attraction of 
coheſion, 
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cohefion, or the phenomena of the 
other attractions; if an alteration of 
properties can in all cafes be ſhewn 
wherever it cambines with other bodies, 
proportioned to the degree, and analo- 
gous to the other chemical phenomena 
of imperfect ſaturation, it will be no 
objection that the degree, or the change 
in any given caſe, may be intended or 
remitted, or that the aſſerted alteration 
is not evident at firſt view, to that 
groſs and inaccurate degree of obſer. 
vation, which is nevertheleſs ſufficient 
for the common purpoſes of human 
life. 


The following conſiderations will 
ſhew, that ſuch effects are to be aſcribed 
to the agency of the matter of heat. 


1. Heat enters as a component part 
into every. body in nature with which 
we are acquainted, and upon which 
experiments have been made. It is 
almoſt unneceſſary to ſay, I do not 
D d 4 mean 
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mean that every body in nature may 
be heated, but that the matter of heat 
_ atſelf is a component part of ſubſtances 
at a time when they do not exhibit 
a degree of heat to our bodies, or a 
thermometer beyond the temperature 
of the atmoſphere. The late diſ- 
coveries on the ſubject of latent, abſo- 
lute, or ſpecific heat, ſet this point 
beyond the reach of controverſy to 
thoſe who are acquainted with the 
important labours of Black, Wilcke, 
Crawford, Kirwan, Lavoiſier, &c. Nor 
andeed can any one entertain a doubt 
of this general fact, whether conver- 
fant with chemical phenomena or not, 
who conſiders that the ſole difference 
between the three very different ſub- 
ſtances, ice, water, and vapour, is 
ſolely owing to the quantity of heat 
that enters into their compoſition as a 
conſtituent part, without being ſenſible 
to the thermometer. Thus when the 
mercury in Fahrenheit's thermometer 

| ſtands at 32, applied to ice; when 
water 
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water juſt going 'to freeze exhibits the 
ſame temperature; and when the water 
contained in the ſtate of vapour in the 
atmoſphere, raiſes the mercury to the 
ſame degree, there is the ſame ſenſible 
or apparent heat, although it is well 
known that the water has a degree of 
heat greater than the ice, equal to that 
of which 130 degrees of the ther- 
mometer is the exponent, and that 
the vapour of the atmoſphere poſſeſſes 
prodigiauſly more. 


The ſubſtance termed fixed arr, in 
its concrete ſtate, when combined with 
lime, &c. is of confiderable ſpecific 
gravity, perhaps heavier than any metal 
but pure Platina, yet when combined 
with the matter of heat in the form 
of aerial acid, it is a ſubſtance utterly 
different in almoſt every property, from 
that which entered as a component 


1 To ſay nothing of that other ſpecies of com- 
paratively incondenfible vapour, noticed by Dr. 
Prieftley, and M. de Sauſſure. 

part 
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part of lime ſtone. What can be more 
different than the airs termed: fixed and 
inflammable air, from ſuch bodies as 
the following ; black lead, charcoal, 
the diamond, the vegetable acids, 
nitrated ammoniac, Pruſſian acid, &c ? 
And yet in ſome the ſole, in all, the 
principal difference aſcertainable is the 
quantity of heat which enters into, and 
is permanently retained as a part of their 
compoſition never to be ſeparated in 
the one, or combined with the other, 
unleſs by means of chemical elective 
attractions. 


410 


Whoever conſiders theſe facts, and 
the experiments with their reſults of 
the' authors before mentioned, or the 
experiments of Dr. Prieſtley, on the 
ſeeming converſion of water into air, 
or thoſe of that excellent philoſopher 
Mr. Kirwan, on the relative ſpecific 
heat -of the mineral acids, and his 
obſervations on the neceſſity of con- 
fidering the elective attractions of the 
matter 
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matter of heat in all chemical com- 
binations, will be fully ſatisfied from 
theſe and the other phenomena of this 
ſection, not only that there is ſuch 
a ſubſtance as the matter of heat, but 
that this ſubſtance is a chemical com- 
ponent of the bodies which it enters, 
whether in the ſtates of ſaturation or 
ſuperſaturation.” 


2. But this point will be ſtill farther 
removed from the reach of doubt, when 
it 1s conſidered that the matter of heat 
does not enter bodies in any quantity 
relative either to the ratios of their 
bulk, or their denſity, as Boerhaave 
ſuppoſed, but that, like all other 
chemical agents, it has affinities, not 
guided by any law deducible from theſe 
ratios, or any other hitherto aſcertained, 
To be convinced of this, the reader 
has only to look at the tables of Wilcke 
which Bergman gives, or at his column 


n] fancy it is not aſcertained whether any body 
can contain 4% than its natural quantity of ſpecific heat. 
| of 
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of the affinities of the matter of heat 
among his tables; or the experiments 
of Dr. Crawford, or thoſe of Mr. 
Kirwan, which Mr. Magellon has in- 
ſerted in his perſpicuous expoſition of 
Crawford's theory, not 'to mention 
the as yet uncertain experiments of 


Lavusiſier and his, coadjutors. To the 


ſame purpoſe are all the inſtances, 
where on the mixing of heterogenous 
bodies of different temperatures, the 
mean temperature by calculation is 


different from that which the experi- 


ment affords; and all the caſes of the 


| alteration of temperature in chemical 


_ analyſes. 


3. Decompoſitions and combinations 
take place with the application of heat 


Which would not take place without. 


Preciſely ſimilar to every other inſtance 
of double elective attractions which 
effect what the application of a ſingle 
ſubſtance is not able to accompliſh. 


The decompoſitions and combinations 
alſo 
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alſo which take place in the dry way, 
are ſomething different from thoſe 
which the fame ſubſtances exhibit in 
the moiſt way. An evident proof like 
the reſt, of an alteration produced in 
the quieſcent and divellent affinities 
by the internal combination or exter- 
nal application of the matter of heat. 
To this head may be referred, the 
formation of fixed air by dephlogiſti- 
cated and inflammable- airs, the com- 
poſition of water from the ſame ſub- 
ſtances, the formation of nitrous acid 
in Mr. Cavendiſb's moſt important ex- 
periment, &c. none of which are ef- 
feed (artificially at leaſt} without the 
application of heat. To this head alſo 
may be referred the difference between 
mercurial Æthiops and Cinnabar, me- 
tals and their calces, Lime and Lime 
Stone, &c. 


4. The matter of heat, like all other 
chemical ſolvents, deftroys or diminiſhes 


the other attractions, that of coheſion 
in 
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in particular; to which alſo may be 
added, that of gravitation. This is ſo 
evident with reſpect to coheſion, and 
the univerſal fluidity induced by a ſuf- 
ficient degree of heat that it requires 
no illuſtration. That it diminiſhes 
the electrical and magnetic attractions, 
and when ſufficiently accumulated, 
deſtroys them, is alſo well known. 
And notwithſtanding the apparent no- 
velty of the fact, and its diverſity from 
the previous theory, I think the expe- 
riments made by Dr. Fordyce and Dr. 
Crawford (eſpecially conſideripg the 
well known accuracy of the latter) on 
the abſolute, weights of ice; water, and 
heated gold, perfectly evince that the 
attraction of gravitation is leſſened by 
the accumulation of heat in the bodies 
tried. Neither does it appear to me, 
conſidering the univerſally known fact, 
that all the other attractions are affected 
by the matter of heat, that the reſult 
of this experiment was any other than 
what might very reaſonably be expected 
5 ; à priori. 
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à priori. The | innumerable caſes of 
agreement in the mode of action be- 
tween all the other chemical agents and 
the matter of heat, which this ſection 
comprehends, ſtill farther corroborate 
(if ſuch farther corroboration be neceſ- 
ſary) the propriety of ranking the latter 
among the former. not 


5. The matter of heat moreover, 
when combined with any body, is like 
all other chemical agents, incapable 
of being ſeparated by mechanical means, 
although always ſeparable by the ap- 
plication of proper chemical precipi- 
tants. It is true, the matter of heat 
may be accumulated in any body by per- 
euſſion or friction, which are mecha- 
nical methods; but theſe methods are 
only among the mechanical means of 
promoting chemical union. Exactly 
analogous to the neceſſity of triture for 
inſtance to promote a chemical combi- 
nation, which would otherwiſe not 
take place without it ; thus when mer- 

cury 
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eury and corroſive: ſublimate are ground 
together to form calomel, or when the 
moſt accurate mechanical mixture is 
found neceſſary to make gun- powder, 
the chemical Combinations of the ſub- 
ſtances take place only in conformity 
to the general laws of chemical affinity, 
although the mechanical means are 
neceſſary to bring the particles ſuffici- 
ently near for the chemical affinities 
to take place, or to make the proper- 
ties of the compound produce their 
full effect. The analogy therefore 
between the matter of heat and other 
chemical agents, is in this particular 
Negev n 1 


485 But ner a ll e 
proof of this mode of agency in the 
matter of heat, and which compriſes 
the ſabſtance of all that is neceflary 
upon this ſubject, to my concluſion, 
is, that it alters the properties of all 
| bodies to which it is applied, and 
forms with them a new compound. 
Not 
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Not ta dwell upon the particular in- 
ſtances which might be adduced, 
enough of which have been enumerated 
in the firſt of theſe ſections, I ſhall 
mention the properties of bodies which 
ſeem more particularly to  . canſtrente 
their JR 21> 
13 ai 101353: 

a + The abſolute e * all bodies 
is altered in proportion to the quantity 
of the matter of heat which they poſ- 
ſeſs. I appeal to the experiments of 
Dr. Fordyce and Dr. Crewford above- 
mentioned, which prove that this di- 
minution of abſolute gravity is appre- 
ciable at a certain degree of heat ap- 
plied. Neither is it of any moment 
that in ſome caſes heat is ſenſible, and 
in others latent, for we know not of 
any eſſential difference between this 
ſubſtance in theſe two ſtates, and they 
are conformable to the other analogies 
of chemical ſaturation and ſuperſatura- 
tion, and it will be ſeen that my de- 
ductions apply to ſenſible heat in par- 


Ee ticular. 
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ticular, The facts however lead one to 
conclude that the alteration is propor- 
tionate to the quantity of heat com- 
bined with the body, whether that 
body be ſaturated or ſuper ſaturated 
therewith. Hence alſo, the loweſt 
quantity of heat will occaſion an al- 
teration in the properties of the bodies 
which contain it or (an expreſſion 
equally proper) which it contains. 
Hence alſo it is of no conſequence 
whether the degree be appreciable or 
not. This reaſoning will apply to the 
other caſes now to be adduced. 


The matter of heat alters the pe- 
cific gravity of bodies. I appeal to all 
the more groſs and obvious facts of 
volatilization, and to all the more ac- 
curate late experiments on the ſpecific 
gravities of bodies; to Mr. K:rwan's 
paper on this ſubject in particular. 
Here is another deciſive inſtance of the 
totally inaccuracy of vulgar obſer- 
vation and common language. How 

| | lately 
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lately has it been ſuſpected that the 
thermometer and barometer were ne- 


ceſſary to determine the ſpecific weights 


of ſubſtances; and who but a philo- 


ſopher would have conjectured that a 


cubic foot of water would weigh more 
by 485,3 grains in one part of a room 
than another; for there is frequently 
the difference of twenty degrees in the 
ſame room:; od: 

c The matter of heat alters the 
extenſion of bodies. This fact is noto- 
rious from all the experiments with the 


pyrometer. And the variations in clay, 
gold, biſmuth, iron, &c. (at certain 


degrees) from other ſubſtances in this 


particular, only ſerves to ſhew, that 


heat does not act uniformly, according 


to any mechanical ratio. 


d It increaſes or diminiſhes the fo- 


lidity of bodies rendering fixt ſubſtances 
fluid. This fact alſo is too obvious 


for the neceſſity of induction. 
E e 2 elt 
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elt alters the colbur of bodies; if 
not univerſally, in ſo many notorious 
inſtances,” that this effect cannot be 
denied, and the variations (i. e. the 
elective attractions) in its operation 
again furniſh an inſtance of its che- 
_ N 


1 


7 The form or a. of bodies is ati 
tered by heat; this is obvious in high 
degrees from the alteration of their ſo- 
lidity, and in low ones, from that of 
their extenſion, and nn en no 
fan ns 
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Hence then it appears, that the mat- 
ter of heat is potent over every pro- 
perty which bodies poſſeſs ; that whe- 
ther the degree of change be appre- 
ciable by common obſervers, or whe- 
ther it affect common language or not, 
ſuch change in ſome way or other does 
actually take place in every degree of 
heat, wherever we have the means of 


| trying whether it doth ſo or not, and 
RY therefore 
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therefore we have- reaſon to conclude, 
that in every caſe whatever, ſuch change 
does take place whenever a ſimilar 
cauſe operates, whether appreciable by 
us or not. 


Hence therefore it may be concluded 
univerſally that the matter of heat does 
not intercede the pores of a body, or 
adhere to the particles of it atmoſphe- 
rically, but acts as a chemical agent: 
that like all other chemical agents it 
alters the properties of the ſubſtances 
with which it combines, forming new 
ones; and this whatever may be the 
degree of its preſence. But as every 
thing muſt be defined by an enume- 
ration of its properties; as we know 
nothing of any ſubſtance in nature, but 
the properties of that ſubſtance; as no 
collection of properties can remain the 
ſame if any one of them be altered, 
whatever may be the degree; no ſub- 
ſtance can remain the ſame, if it be per- 
petually expoſed to the action of the 

| E e 3 matter 
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matter of heat ; every ſubſtance in na- 
ture with which we are acquainted, 
is perpetually expoſed to the action 
of the matter of heat; for the tem- 
perature of the air, the earth, the 
water, and all that is within and upon 
theſe ſubſtances is perpetually and mo- 
mentaneouſly varying: The quantity 
of the matter of heat let looſe or fixed 
is perpetually changing; increaſing or 
diminiſhing in quantity in every place; 
an increaſe and diminution which the 
common law by which all bodies have 
a tendency to equal temperature, makes 
them common partakers of. 


Without therefore conſidering any 
of the other chemical agents, or the 
obvious facts reſpecting the aqueous 
and aerial kingdoms: without dwelling 
upon the perpetual active powers of 
attraction and repulſion generally con- 
ſidered; upon the niſus to change, the 
inceſſant reaction of every particle in 
nature; or upon the particular attrac- 

| tions 
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tions of electricity and magnetiſm, their 
extenſive influence and conſtant varia- 
tion, I conclude, that whatever may 
become of common opinions or com- 
mon language, no ſubſtance in nature 
can ſtrictly and philoſophically be aſ- 
ſerted to remain for one moment iden- 
tical. 


The only objection that occurs to 
me upon this diſquiſition, is a doubt 
that ſome may perhaps entertain whe- 
ther ſenſible heat, and latent heat be 
agents of the ſame ſpecies, whether 
they both act chemically. The facts 
and reaſonings however before alleged, 
together with the farther arguments 
that the theory of caufticity will ſug- 
geſt to every chemiſt, appear to me 
to leave very little doubt reſpecting 
the chemical agency of ſenſible heat. 
To reply at large to this, or to other, 
trivial objections that might poſſibly 
be invented againſt the opinion I have 
thus advanced, will, I think, be un- 

E e 4 neceſſary 
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neceſſary to thoſe who can enter into 
the ſpirit of the preceding. reaſoning; 
and will at any rate be an extenfion of 
this ſubje& incongruous with the reſt 
of this tractate. Neither indeed am I 
very ſollicitous about adding the 
phyſical to the metaphyſical proof of 
my general propoſition, becauſe I ap- 
prehend the latter is of itſelf ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh the opinion 1 adopt. 


The corollaries evidently deducible 
however from the preceding diſquiſi- 
tion, are, 


: That in all caſes of external objects, 
as well as of ſenſation and ideas, identity 
is conſtantly inferred from ſimilarity. 


That the degree of ſimilarity ſo far 
from approaching to perfect, is in very 
many caſes extremely groſs, \ wet in- 

complete. 
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Alſo, that from the Peper vari- 


ations of the atmoſphere, with reſpect 
to 
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to its denſity, component parts, tem- 

perature, &c. as well as of other ex- 
ternal objects, no two ſenſations occa- 
ſioned at different times by two objects, 
ſuppoſed to be one and the lame, can 
be ment ſimilar. 


V. The nohcexifiente of identity may 
alſo be inferred from the analogy' of 
thoſe caſes, wherein identity, univer- 
fally Along may be proved not to 
exiſt, 


The identity of animals and vegeta- 
bles is univerſally predicated, and ſome 
few metaphyſicians excepted, univer- 
fally predicated of the fubffance of 
them. That this is ſo 1 again repeat, 
notwithſtanding the opinion is ſo evi- 
dently a miſtaken one. But the mu- 
tation of the ſubſtance is ſo gradual, 
and fo much of fimilarity ſtill remains 
in both caſes, that the common people 
never have occafion to obſerve the im- 


propriety of their language. Nor in- 
deed 
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deed can any one ſeriouſly believe that 
the bulk; of mankind, who notoriouſly 
never ſearch deeply into any point but 
where. their own immediate intereſt 1s 
concerned, ſhould think of calling any 
thing the ſame, but the viſible, tan- 
gible object. Metaphyſical difficulties 
never occur to them, and if ſuch do 
occur, the perſon has more important 
objects to attend to, and too little of 
abſtruſe knowledge, to induce or enable 
him to inveſtigate the ſubject. 


Here then notoriouſly, identity 3s 
_ almoſt univerſally aſſerted concerning 
ſubſtances, of which there is every 
reaſon that the caſe will admit, for 
concluding a perpetual mutation. 


But in theſe caſes, are they right, 
who aſſert identity not upon ſuper- 
ficial -and vulgar grounds, but upon 
accurate, obſervation and deliberate 
inquiry? Can it not be aſſerted of 
its * pre- exiſtent 
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pre-exiſtent germs, or immutable ſta. 
mina, in either animals or vegetables? 
No: for neither the one nor the other 
have ever been ſeen ; their exiſtence 
is ſuppoſed for the purpoſes of hypo- 
theſis, to avoid metaphy ſical difficulties 
occaſioned by the ſtubbornneſs of fact. 


Can it be predicated of animal or 
vegetable organization? No: for the 
organrzation is perpetually : varying. 
Of animal or vegetable life? No: for 
theſe alſo ſuffer perpetual alteration, 
and perpetual renewal. 


It appears therefore that the vulgar 
and the wiſe, though diſagreeing in 
particulars, agree in a general impoſi- 
tion upon themſelves and others, in the 
fancied identity of animals and vegeta- 
bles. If they deceive each other, and 
their neighbours, in caſes ſo apparently 
obvious, is it impoſſible they ſhould fail 
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to bring forth truth from the more 
hidden receſſes of perſonal identity ? 


But if the preceding chemical diſ- 
quiſition be (almoſt in any part) true, 
there is the ſame deception, in mineral, 
in aqueous and aerial ſubſtances as in 
animals and vegetables. Where can 
error be ſo perfectly concealed that 
human ingenuity ſhall not diſcover and 
adopt her? nel | 


I forbear to enumerate with tedious 
repetition the very many inſtances al- 
ready adduced to this effect, or to ſwell 
unneceſſarily the long catalogue with 
a freſh addition. Until ſome ſtronger 
objection be urged to my chemical 
ſentiments than their novelty, I may 
fairly conſider them as reaſonably ſub- 
ſtantiated. In the plain facts there- 
fore of external objects devoid of ani- 
mal or vegetable animation, the ſame 


unſuſpected miſtake is perpetually 
made, 
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made, and therefore may be whiverſally 
made. D v»liasinfftiſt (eiosanda 1 
But it actually is univerſally made; 
ſo far as our knowledge has the quality 
of certainty annexed to it. Are not 
two perceptions (whether ſenſations 
or ideas) in every caſe of aſſerted iden- 
tity univerſally tetmed one and the 
fame? And are we not therefore un- 
der a mental miſtake exactly ſimilar in 
kind to our corporeal one? That we 
are ſo, is in my opinion a propoſition 
nearly as indubitable as the moſt evi- 
dent of axioms; and if we miſtake 
ſo groſsly in aſcertained, why may we 
not in hypothetical exiſtences ? 


VI. I deduce the probable. non» 
exiſtence of identity from the inſuf- 
ficiency of every hypotheſis hitherto 
adyanced to prove wherein it conſiſts. 


The notions reſpecting animal and 
vegetable identity have already been 
| ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently diſcuſſed. It has been (as 
I conceive) ſufficiently proved, that 
it doth not, and cannot conſiſt in ſame- 
neſs of particles, of organization, or of 
life. Until therefore ſome metaphy- 
ſician, of more ingenuity than his pre- 
deceſſors, ſhall bring up to their 
aſſiſtance ſome hitherto unadvanced 
opinion, the identity of theſe ſubſtan- 
ces muſt, if I be right, accompany the 
. ſhades of defunct ' hypotheſes. Nor 
ſhall I be leſs- warranted in forming 
the | ſame | concluſion - reſpecting the 
identity of other external objects, ap- 
. pertaining to the mineral, the aqueous, 
and the aerial regions. For the rea- 
ſons I have advanced appear to me 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh the pofition they 
were meant to ſupport, in direct op- 
poſition to the aſſerted identity of theſe 
exiſtences. 


But will not Locke's acute diſtinction 
between the identity of the nan and 


of the da hold good ? and may not 
the 
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the latter at leaſt be adopted, whatever 
may become of the former? I think 
not: neither do I conceive that any 
other of the opinions on the ſubje& 
of perſonal identity, will maintain its 
ground with thoſe who will juſt recol- 
lect the hypotheſes advanced, and the 
prominent objections to them. 


1. Conſciouſneſs. But no identical 
quality can be transferred from one 
ſubje& to another. This objection of 
Clarke and Butler I regard as irrefra- 
gable. 15 | 1 Gy 


2. Permanent Stamina. We have no 
proof of their exiſtence ; it is poſſible ; 
it is perhaps more than poſſible, becauſe 
it is a tolerable ſolution of many difficul- 
ties. But it ſtill remains a mere conjec- 
ture, without fact to ſupport it. A 
poſſe ad efſe non valet conſeguentia. 


Pre-exiſtent Germs, Theſe obſcure 
beings which have been introduced into 
the 
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the world of conjecture of late, chiefly 
by the obſtetric pen of M. Bonnet, 
whether they be conſidered as in the 
human ſpecies, incloſed within the nar- 
row ſphere. of each other's periphery, 
like (with reverence be it ſpoke) an 
unopened neſt of boxes in a turner's 
ſhop ; or diſtributed in yarious parts of 
the animal, as in the polypus or the 
earth worm, in the preſent ſtate of our 
knowledge concerning them, have a 
very dubious claim to real exiſtence. 
But granting this, they will became no 
prop to the falling ſyſtem of identity 
under any aſpect of it; for the new 
properties at firſt induced by the ſti- 
mulus of the male ſecretion on the ir- 
ritable embryo, and the ſubſequent 
perpetual-increaſe and change of pro- 
perties, will render its future iden- 
tity ſtill more hypothetical than its 
preſent exiſtence. Neither is it poſſi- 


ble to avoid the concluſions deducible 


L' Emboitment. { 
from 
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from actual phenomena, reſpecting the 
perpetual alteration theſe germs (the 
outer one efpecially) muſt undergo 
while cooped up within the mutable 
manſion which Bonnet has allotted 
them. I leave this hypothefis then to 
its fate, till the labours of ſome future 
Lewenhoeck, Bonnet, or Spallanzant 
ſhall give it a more hoſtile appearance. 


4. The Soul. When the reality of 
this preſtigious being ſhall be aſcer- 
tained, it will then be time enough to 
urge again the objections which Locke 
had adduced againſt this hypotheſis, 
and the other arguments to the ſame 
purpoſe, which, in a preceding part 
of this tract, I have ſubjoined to the 
difficulties Locke has charged upon it. 
The liſt will be preſently increaſed. 


5. The identity of the Body, I truſt, 
is ſo thoroughly untenable, that we 
need not inſult the yanquiſhed. 

F f 6. Collins's 
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6. Collins's ſucceſſjfve Conſciouſneſs. 
I. obje& to this, that it is a contra- 
diction in terms; if identity conſiſt in 
a quality, or a ſubſtance (chuſe ye 
whether) which is perpetually and mo- 
mentaneouſly changing; then does 
identity conſiſt in that which undergoes 
perpetual diverſity. I rather wonder 
that Collins did not, as I have done, 
reject identity altogether. 


Where then ſhall we ſeek for this 
fleeting quality? Not within * the 
viſible diurnal ſphere,” nor even in the 
ideas of thoſe who . perpetually cheat 
themſelves with the expreſſion. In 
the preſent ſtate, therefore, of our 
knowledge, I deem myſelf juſtified in 

concluding its non-entity. 


VII. The fame concluſion is ren- 
dered probable from the difficulty of 
accounting for known phenomena, 
which are ſufficiently explicable with- 
out it. | 

| The 
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The hypotheſes on the ſubject of 


identity, admit of two general divi- 
fions; they appertain either to the iden- 
tity of the ſoul, or to the identity of 
ſome eſſential part of the body: but 
I think neither of theſe will ſerve to 
explain ſeveral acknowledged facts, 


I ſhall take for granted, that nothing 
can remain the ſame while any part of 
its properties are altered; and if ſo, 
I think it will follow, that in no period 
of its known exiſtence can the ſoul 
remain the ſame: for it is notorious 
that there is a gradual formation, and 
a gradual change of all thoſe habits, 
diſpoſitions and paſſions, 'which are 
uſually referred to the ſoul, as pro- 
perties or qualities thereof. All thoſe 
properties alſo, uſually termed faculties 
of the ſoul, judgment, memory, voli- 
tion, &c. are perpetually altering in 
the degree of their intenſity, improving 


or deteriorating; each of them are 
F f 2 liable, 
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liable, not only to perpetual mutation, 
but to gradual decay, and perfect abo- 
lition, even during the life of the 
poſſeſſor. Let any one conſider the 
mental properties (if any there be 
ſaving perception) in a new-born infant, 
and trace their increaſe to their per- 
fection in middle life, and their gra- 
dual decay during old age. Let any 
one conſider the difference of theſe, 
produced perpetually by more or leſs 
food, by more or leſs ſleep, by more or 
leſs of heat or cold, by uſe or non- 
uſe, &c. Let any one conſider the 
changes induced in theſe properties 
of the ſoul, by the occurrence of ex- 
ternal circumſtances, which in very 
many caſes totally alter the diſpoſitions 
and paſſions of a man, and his whole 
character: let all theſe things be con- 
ſidered, and then let the moment be 
aſcertained wherein the ſoul (if it exiſt) 
retains preciſely the ſame properties as 
it did the moment before. 
Neither 
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Neither can theſe phenomena conſiſt 
with identity of body. For not to 
dwell upon the conjectural exiſtence of 
any unchanged particle of the body, 
as all the facts juſt ſtated, are facts 
{ex hypotbeſi reſpecting the properties 
of the body, they ſhew a perpetual 
mutation of theſe corporeal properties ; 
7. e. a perpetual corporeal mutation. 
If it be ſaid that there is a granted 
mutation of non-eſſential parts, I reply, 
that the properties of the body of 
which we are ſpeaking, are eſſential 
properties: they do not appertain fo 
much to the finger or the toe, to the 
hair or the nails, as to the man: and 
therefore exhibit a change of the eſſen- 
tial parts of the man. 


Now, upon the hypotheſis of the 
exiſtence of the body ſolely, and the 
gradual, but ſucceſſive change of the 
component. particles of the body, all 
theſe facts are eaſily explicable; and 

F f 3 when 
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when it is farther conſidered that, ſuch 

change doth actually take place in 
every part of the body, which admits 
of our aſcertaining, either by experiment 
or reaſoning, whether it doth ſo or 
not, why ſhould an opinion thus 
founded upon known facts, and thus 
_ furniſhing an eaſy ſolution of apparent 
difficulties, be refuſed admittance ? 


VIII. Several difficulties ariſe from 
the ſcripture account of the reſurrec- 
tion, on the ſuppoſition of the exiſt- 
ence of perſonal identity, which are 
ſufficiently explicable on the hypotheſis 
of its non-exiſtence. 


If the reſurrection ſpoken of in 
the ſcripture, be a reſurrection from the 
dead, it cannot be a reſurrection of 
that which cannot die, viz. of an 
incorruptible, immortal ſoul. More- 
over, if the ſcripture expreſſions relate 
only to the reſurrection of the body, 


and not of the ſoul, then the reſurrec- 
tion 
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tion of the latter is out of the queſ- 
tion, ſo far as ſcripture is concerned, 
whatever may become of its exiſtence. 


But the reſurrection. of the ſame 
body involves difficulties utterly in- 
ſuperable ; 


And it is alſo poſitively contradicted 
by ſcripture. _ 


The reſurrection ſpoken of in ſcripture 
is a reſurrection from the dead, as the 
following paſſages ſufficiently prove. 


Job xix. 26. And though after my 
{kin worms deſtroy this body, yet in 
my fleſh ſhall I ſee God. 


Matt. xxii. 31. But as touching 
the reſurrection of the dead, have 
ye not read that which was ſpoken 
unto you by God, ſaying, I am the 
God of Abraham, the God of Iſaac, 
and the God of Jacob? God is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living. 

Ff4 Hereby 
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Hereby giving the Saducees, who 


denied the reſurrection to know, in 
the common language of prophecy, 
that the event was as actually certain, 
as if it had already taken place. The 


parallel paſſages are hereafter 23 age 


Matt. xxvii. 52. And the graves 
were opened, and many bodies of ſaints 
which ſept, aroſe, and came out of 
the graves after his reſurrection, and 
went into the holy city, and W 
unto many. 


That death and ſleep, are in ſcripture 
language very frequently ſynonimous, 
as in this caſe, every one knows. 


Mark xii. 25. For when they ſhall 
Tiſe from the dead, they neither marry 
nor are given in marriage, but are as 
the angels which are in heaven. And 
as touching the dead that they riſe, 

have ye not heard, &c. | 
an | Mark 
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Mark ix. 9. And as they came down 
from the mountain he charged them 
that they ſhould tell no man what 
things they had ſeen, until the Son 
of man were riſen from the dead, and 
they kept that ſaying to themſelves, 
queſtioning one with another what the 
riſing from the dead ſhould mean. 


Luke xx. 35. But they which ſhall 
be accounted worthy to receive that 
world, and the reſurrection from the 
dead,” neither marry nor are given in 
marriage. Neither can they die any 
more, for they are equal unto the 
angels, and are the children of God, 
being the children of the reſurrection. 
Now, that the dead are raiſed, even 
Moſes ſhewed at the buſh, when he 
calleth the Lord, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Ifaac, and the God of 
Jacob. For he is not a God of the 
dead, but of the living, for all live 
unto him. 


This 
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This laſt expreſſion confirms the 
interpretation before given of the pa- 
rallel n in Matthew. 

John v. 28. Marvel not at this, for 
the hour is coming, in the which all 
that are in the graves ſhall hear his 
voice, and ſhall come forth, &ce. 


The raiſing of Lazarus in John xi. 
is a type of the general reſurrection, 
but the raiſing of Lazarus was a raiſing 
of him from the dead. Then ſaid 
«« Jeſus plainly unto them, Lazarus is 
* dead.” Ver. 14. 


Such alſo was the reſurrection of 
Chriſt, which is every where ſpoken 
of as a reſurrection from the dead. Nor 
in any of theſe places is any hint given 
that ſomething immaterial, ſome part 
of a man which does not ſuffer death, 
and has therefore no occaſion to be 
raiſed from the dead, ſtill lives. Nei- 
ther can I ſee how any one can ſeriouſly 

think 
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think that the. doctrine of an imma- 
terial, immortal ſoul is any where 
clearly inculcated in the ſcriptures, 
who has remarked the very looſe. and 
various fignifications annexed to the 
terms ſoul and ſpirit in the bible, and 
who recollects that our Lord and his 
diſciples had they entertained ſuch a 
notion, could not have failed to apply 
it in their diſcourſes to the Jews, ſo 
large a party of whom were Sadduces, 
denying any reſurrection. But it is 
manifeſt, that no argument againſt the 
Sadducees is drawn throughout: the 
whole of the ſcripture, from any doc- . 
trine ſimilar to the modern one con- 
cerning the ſoul, notwithſtanding the 
perpetnal uſe made of this doctrine to 
prove a future exiſtence by the modern 
maintainers of it, ſo much wiſer than 
Chriſt and his apoſtles. I appeal to 
any ſupporter of this opinion, whether 
in a controverſy with a Sadducee, he 
would not think it of extreme impor- 


tance to urge the concluſions, which 
| are 
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are deducible from this hypotheſis of 
an immaterial, immortal ſpirit? How 
happens it, that previous to his reſur- 
rection, Chriſt did not urge theſe 
topics, and ſubſequent thereto, his 
A wth I them? 


The dedtcine of perſonal entity 
however, ſo far as it leans on the rotten 
prop of the immaterial hypotheſis, is 
not only unfounded in ſcripture for the 
reaſons juſt given, but for thoſe alſo, 
which are deducible from the paſlages, 
wherein the reſurrection is aſſerted, 
not only to be a reſurrection from the 
dead, but a reſurrection of the Sd. 


Kom. viii. 23. Even we ourſelves 
groan within ourſelves waiting for the 


The paſſage. <©* Fear not them that can kill 
the body,” &c. the ſtrongeſt which the ſcripture 
affords to the Pſychiſts, means fear not them who can 
deftroy life here only, but him who can deſtroy it both here 
and hereafter ; the non-reſurre&ion of the wicked is 
certainly alluded to in ſcripture. 


adoption 
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adoption, to wit, the redemption of 
our body. | 


2 Cor. iv. 10. Always bearing 
about in the body the dying of the 
Lord Jeſus, that the life alſo of 
Jeſus might be made manifeſt in our 
body. For we which live are alway 
delivered unto death for Jeſus' fake, 
that the life alſo of Jeſus might be 
made manifeſt in our mortal fleſh. 
KKK, Knowing that he which raiſed 
up the Lord Jeſus ſhall raiſe up us 
alſo by Jeſus, and ſhall preſent us with 
you. 


\ 


1 John iv. 2. Hereby know ye the 
ſpirit of God. Every ſpirit that con- 
feſſeth that Jeſus Chriſt is come in 
the fleſh, is not of God; and this 1s 
that ſpirit of Antichriſt, whereof you 
have heard that it ſhould come, and 
even now already is it in the world. 


2 John 7. For many deceivers are 
entered into the world, who confeſs 
not 
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not that Jeſus Chriſt is come in the 
fleſh. This is a deceiver and an Anti- 


chriſt. 


This reſurrection however of the 
dead body, will not be a reſurrection 
of the ſame, the identical body which 
died. | 


1 Cor. xv. paſſ. For I delivered 
unto you firſt of all that which I alſo 
received, how that Chriſt died for our 
ſins according to the ſcriptures : that 
he was buried, and that he roſe again 
the third day according to the ſcrip- 
tures, **** Now if Chriſt be preached 
that he roſe from the dead, how fay 
ſome among you that there is no reſur- 
rection of the dead? But if there be 
no reſurrection of the dead, then is 
Chriſt not riſen. And if Chriſt be not 
riſen, then is our preaching vain, and 
and your faith is alſo vain. Yea, and 
we are found falſe witneſſes of God, 
becauſe we have teſtified of God that 

he 
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he raiſed up Chriſt, whom he raiſed 
not up, if ſo be the dead riſe not. 
For if the dead riſe not, then is Chriſt 
not raiſed. And if Chriſt be not raiſed, 
then is you faith vain; ye are yet in 
your fins. Then they alſo which are 
fallen aſleep in Chriſt are periſhed. If 
in this life only we have hope in Chriſt, 
we are of all men moſt miſerable. 
But now is Chriſt riſen from the dead, 
and become the firſt fruits of them that 
flept. For ſince by man came death, 
by man came alſo the reſurrection of 
the dead. For as in Adam all die, even 
ſo in Chriſt ſhall all be made alive, **** 
Elſe what ſhall they do which are 
baptized for the dead, if the dead riſe 
not at all? Why are they then bap- 
tized for the dead? And why ſtand 
we 1n jeopardy every hour? I proteſt 
by your rejoicing, which I have in 
Chriſt Jeſus our Lord, I die daily. If 
after the manner of men I have fought 
with beaſts at Epheſus, what advan- 
tageth it me, if the dead riſe not? Let 
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us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 
**#** But ſome man will ſay, how are 
the dead raiſed up? And with what 
body do they, come? Thou fool, that 
which thou ſoweſt is not quickened 
except it die. And that which thou 
ſoweſt, thou ſoweſt not that body 
which ſhall be, but bear grain, it may 
chance of wheat, or of ſome other 
grain. But God giveth it a body 
as it hath pleaſed him, and to every 
ſeed his own body. All fleſh is not 
the ſame fleſh, but there is one kind 
of fleſh of men, another of beaſts, ano- 
ther of fiſhes, and another of birds. 
There are alſo celeſtial bodies, and 
bodies terreſtrial ; but the glory of the 
celeſtial is one, and the glory of the 
terreſtrial 'is another. There is one 
glory of the ſun, and another glory of 
the moon, and another glory of the 
ſtars, for one ſtar differeth from another 
ſtar in glory. So alſo is the reſurrec- 
tion of the dead. It is ſown in corrup- 
tion, it 1s raiſed in incorruption: it 
is 
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is ſown in diſhonour, it is raiſed in glo- 
ry: it is ſown in weakneſs, it is raiſed 
in power, it is ſown a natural body, it is 
raiſed a ſpiritual body. There is a natu- 
ral body, and there is a ſpiritual body. 
Ku, And as we have borne the image of 
the earthy, we ſhall bear the image of 
the heavenly. Now this I fay brethren, 
that fleſh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God, neither can corrup- 
tion inherit incorruption. - Behold I 
ſhew you a myſtery, we thall not all 
ſleep ; (i. e. die) but we ſhall all be 
changed: in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, at the laſt tramp (for 
the trumpet ſhall ſound) and the dead 
ſhall be raiſed incorruptible, and we 
ſhall be changed. For this corruptible 
ſhall put on incorruption, and this 
mortal muſt put on immortality. So 
when this corruptible ſhall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal ſhall have 
put on immortality, then ſhall be 
brought to paſs the ſaying that is writ- 
ten, death is ſwallowed up in victory. 
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As this chapter is an expreſs diſſer- 
tation upon the ſubject, apparently 
written in anſwer to objections which 
had been perſonally urged to St. Paul 
againſt the doctrine of a reſurrection as 


he preached it, I have thought it worth 


while to quote thus fully. 


Phil. iii. 21. Who ſhall change 
our vile body that it may be faſhioned 
like unto his glorious body, according 
to the working whereby he is able to 
ſubdue all things unto himſelf. 


Neither indeed is it all likely that 
we can be raiſed with the identical 
body, of which we were conſtituted at 
the time of our death : 


Far 1. As has been before obſerved, 
how can a' diſeaſed carcaſe, unable to 
ſupport the properties of life, thought, 
action, &c. be fit for the purpoſes of 
another ſtate ? a ſtate, where in all pro- 
bability ſo much more of exertion and 

activity, 
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activity, will be required, and be neceſ- 
ſary ? | 


2. Neither can we properly be raiſed 
with any of thoſe bodies which we 
poſſeſſed at any of the periods of our 
exiſtence prior to our deceaſe : for it 
is a known fact, that our tempers, diſ- 
poſitions, habits, depend upon our good 
or ill ſtate of health, our corporeal qua- 
lities in general, &c. and I think little 
doubt will remain to any perſon who 
will pay attention to the ſubject, that the 
illneſſes of a death-bed, as well as thoſe 
and other ſuppoſed misfortunes of for- 
mer parts of our life, are the neceſſary 
reſults of the properties of ourſelyes, 
ordained ſo to be, for the expreſs pur- 
poſe of eradicating the evil propenſities, 
bodily or mental, . which occaſioned 
them ; ſo that a perſon at the moment 
of his death, is (morally ſpeaking as well 
as corporeally) very difterent from what 
he was at any former period of his ter- 
reſtrial exiſtence. 3. We do not cer- 

G g 2 tainly 
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tainly know of any part of the body 
which is not corruptible; as to the 
conjectures concerning the exiſtence of 
certain incorruptible, corporeal atoms 

wie have ſufficiently diſcuſſed them al- 
ready; neither would they ferve the 
purpoſe granting they were ſo ; for the 
corporeal particles celeſtial or terreſtrial, 
which muſt at the reſurrection be joined 
with them, cannot unite with any 
combination, ſimilar to a chemical one, 
or they will become new ſubſtances ; - 
and I confefs I am not acquainted with 
any part of the human frame which 
hath not chemical affinities ; al the 
parts Which I have ſeen or heard of, 
certainly have. 4. In like manner all 
the parts of the human frame, of which 
we can with certainty predicate any 
thing, are capable of corruption. 5. Of 
the many bodies we poſſeſs during life, 
which can, even with the ſlighteſt de- 
gree of plauſibility, be adopted for the 
reſurrection? 6. As changes will in 
* W re all 
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all probability be induced in the ſtate 
of the earth at the reſurrection, if we 
are to remain, upon earth, or, as the 
other place of our future exiſtence, 
wherever it be, will in all probability be 
different from the earth in its known 
preſent ſtate, and as our bodies and 
their properties are adapted to a reſi- 
dence upon the earth in its pre- 
ſeat ſtate, in all probability likewiſe 
ſuch changes will be induced, as 
are befitting the future place and 
ſtate of our exiſtence. But what- 
ever is changed, however it be chang- 
ed, or in whatever degree, cannot be 
ſaid to remain the ſame, and therefore 
at the reſurrection, in all probability, 
we ſhall not (accurately ſpeaking) riſe 
the ſame perſons, that at any former 
time we were. 


Theſe difficulties however, inſupe- 
rable as they appear to me, on the ſup- 
poſition of identity, are very confor- 
mable to the opinion of its non-exiſtence, 

G g 3 and 
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and in fact lead directly to this conclu- 
ſion. This is ſo obvious, that I ſhall 


not extend this argument farther, in its 
explanation, 


The doctrine of perſonal identity 
then, not only receives no countenance | 
from ſcripture, but it is directly con- 
trary thereto; and ſo far as that doc- 
trine is of importance in the general 
queſtion, ſo far is my hypotheſis on 
this queſtion countenanced by the fa- 
cred writings. 


IX. From the non- neceſſity of iden- 
tity toward future exiſtence. 


If all the phenomena which the ſup- 
porters of the hypotheſis of actual 
identity, ſhall deem neceſſary at the 
reſurrection, can be proved poſſible 
without the aid of that hypotheſis, then 
is the opinion of actual and permanent 
identity unneceſſary toward the ſup- 
poſition of future exiſtence. But ſuch 
| phenomena 
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phenomena can eaſily be accounted for, 
and may well ariſe, without intro- 
ducing the doctrine in queſtion as a 
ſine qua non to their exiſtence. 


- Let any particles of matter be taken, 
exactly fimilar in number, in kind, in 
ſituation, in properties, with thoſe 
which compoſed the man at the inſtant 
of his deceaſe; let the ſame tendencies 
to motion, ſimple or compounded, and 

of courſe, (with reſpect to the brain,) 
the ſame tendencies to affociation be- 
long to the particles thus newly put 
together ; let the ſame ideas be excited 
with which the man departed from the 
preſent life, then will the ſame degree, 
the ſame kind of knowledge, the ſame 
habits, paſſions and diſpoſitions, the 
ſame reminiſcence appertain to the be- 
ing thus formed, as the pre-exiſtent 
being enjoyed before. The ſame mo- 
tives to do well or ill will be apph- 
cable; their effect will be the ſame, 
G g 4 the 
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the propriety of inflifting * them will 
be precifely the ſame, and the degree 
of good to the ſyſtem exactly in the 
one caſe, as it would be in the other. 


If it be objected, that the man at the 
reſurrection will, upon this ſyſtem, be 
not the ſame with, but merely fimilar 
to the former ; I reply, that fimilarity 
is all that a reaſonable being, deciding 
according to evidence, can actually 
_ predicate in any cafe of the exiſtence of 
a living human creature, at any two 
moments of that exiftence. Nay, that 
upon this hypotheſis a proviſion is left 
for a far greater degree of ſimilarity, 
than any evidence can be produced to 
eftabliſh, during any portion whatever, 
of the living exiſtence of fuch a being. 


In fact, all the diſſimilarity that will 
exiſt upon this hypotheſis, is the diver- 
ſity of the component particles. But 


The truth of the doctrine of univerſal reſtitu- 
tion I take for granted. 


we. 
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we never conceive this to be of the 
leaſt conſequence during our life, nor 
do we ever ſuppoſe that where the 
particles of which our bodies are to be 
compoſed are fimilar, that identity is 
of the leaſt conſequence. 


The particles of which my body is 
compoſed, ſo far as the phenomena 
extend, are thoſe which were obtained 
from the nutriment I have uſed. Of 
the two fowls upon the diſh, is it of 
any conſequence which of them I apply 
to this purpoſe? And yet the phe- 
nomena will be the ſame whichever 
of them I feed on, though the particles 
that produce theſe phenomena will be 
ſimilar indeed, but ſubſtantially diffe- 
rent. Nor will the greateſt philoſopher 
that the human race has produced, be 
able to diſtinguiſh which of the animals, 
in this caſe, has been applied to the 
nutriment of my body; A difference 
may indeed ariſe from ſome inobvious 
circumſtances of diflimilarity in the 


two 
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two fowls, but a difference to us, 
utterly inappreciable. 


Identity then, is not neceſſary to the 
phenomena of future exiſtence, even 

though no change is to be produced in 
us by divine appointment; and that 
change renders it impoſſible. 


X. Objections anſwered. 


The objections drawn from the proofs 
of the exiſtence of a ſoul, of indeſtruc- 


tible /amina, and of pre- exiſtent germs 
have already been ſufficiently diſcuſſed. 


In the preſent ſtate of our know- 
| ledge I regard them all as non-entities, 
from conſiderations which I have ad- 
vanced in this tract, and in that on 
Mareriali ſm. 


The objeftion from'the conſciouſneſs 
alſo which we are ſuppoſed to have of 
our identity, being preciſely of the 

ſame 
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ſame nature with that which we are 
ſuppoſed to have of a ſoul, need not be 
particularly diſcuſſed. Biſhop Butler's 
mode of ſtating this argument I have 
already . given, but as the paſlage is 
ſhort, it may not be amiſs to ſtate it 
again. * This notion is abſolutely 
** contradictory to that certain con- 
e viction, which neceſſarily and every 
moment riſes within us when we 
** turn our thoughts upon ourſelves, 
hen we reflect on what is paſt, 
** and look forward to what is to come. 
* All imagination of a daily change of 
that living agent, which each man 
„calls himſelf, for another, or of any 
ſuch change throughout our whole 
* preſent life, is entirely borne down 
** by our natural ſenſe of things. 


I refer for a general anſwer to this, to 
my obſervations on conſciouſneſs, at the 
latter end of my tract on Materialiſin. 
I have only to add in reply to this paſ- 


| ſage in particular, WES 
1. That 
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1. That if all imagination of a daily 
change in us be borne. down. by our 
natural ſenſe of things, then does our 
natural ſenſe of things poſitively . con- 
tradict known fact; for a daily, a mo- 
mentaneous change in us /i. e. our 
bodies, for the exiſtence of a ſoul 1 
regard as unfounded) does actually take 
place. 


2. Other known and aſcertained facts, 
are frequently borne down by our natu- 
ral ſenſe of things. For how many 
thouſand years before the days of 
Copernicus, was the motion of the earth 
round the fun entirely borne down by 
our natural ſenſe of things, which 
made us give full credit to the motion 
of the ſun round the earth? Do not 
the generality of mankind believe upon 
.the evidence of their natural ſenſe of 
things, that every part of their body 
remains exactly the ſame to day, as it 
was yeſterday ? It is only from experi- 
ment and much reflection, that the 

= | contrary 
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contrary truth is eſtabliſhed in the 
minds of thoſe who have attended to 
phyſiological inquiries. 


«© When view this book,” ſays Dr. 
Reid,“ at the diſtance of one foot, 
or of ten feet, it ſeems to be about 
«« ſeven inches long, five broad, and one 
* thick. I can judge of theſe dimen- 
% ſions very nearly by the eye, and 1 
judge them to be the ſame at both 
«« diſtances. But yet it 4s certain, that 
<< at the diſtance of one foot, its viſible 
* length and breadth is about ten times 
as great as at the diſtance of ten feet, 
* and conſequently, its ſurface is about 
* a hundred times as great. This great 
change of apparent magnitude is alto- 
« gether overlooked, and every man 
«js apt to imagine that it appears to 
ce the eye, of the ſame ſize at both 
** diſtances.” 


I forbear to quote the reſt of the 


doctor's examples, or his paradoxes on 


1 Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles 
of Common Senſe. Dub. edit. p. 199. 
| the 
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the Geometry of Vifibles, it appears ſuf- 
_ ficiently from theſe inſtances, that 
biſhop Butler's natural ſenſe of things, 
Dr. Reid's common ſenſe, and Dr. Price's 
conſciouſneſs, require to be corrected 
oy ſuperior evidence. 


Biſhop Butler's. other objection to 
Collins (viz. that on the ſuppoſition of 
perſonal identity conſiſting in conſci- 
ouſneſs, which conſciouſneſs conſiſt in 
ſeparate and ſucceſſive acts of conſciouſ- 
_ neſs, the man of to-day need take no 
care about the man of to-morrow) will 
hold againſt my opinion alſo. 


N reply to it, 1. That as the man of 
to-morrow, though not in all points 
the ſame with, yet depends for his 
exiſtence upon the man of to- day, there 
is ſufficient reaſon to care about him. 


2. That the man of to-morrow poſ- 
ſeſſing a reminiſcence of the actions of 
the man of to-day, and knowing that 
thoſe actions will be referred to him, 


both by himſelf and others, they can- 
# not 
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not be indifferent to the man of to-day, 


who looks forward to the properties of 


the man of to-morrow. 


3. The approximation to identity, i. e. 
the high degree of ſimilarity between 
the two men, is ſufficient to make the 
one care about the other: and in fact 
they do ſo, 


4. That a 7004 man knowing that 
a future being, whoſe exiſtence depends 
upon his, will therefore be puniſhed 
or rewarded as the actions of the preſent 
man (whoſe habits and aſſociations will 
be propagated) deſerve, will have a 
ſufficient motive to do right and abſtain 
from wrong. 


5. That the man of a twelvemonth 
hence, or ſome more indefinitely long 
period, depending for his exiſtence and 
properties on the man of to-day, is nearer 
to the latter conſiderably, with reſpect to 
the intereſt the latter has in him, than 


H h the 
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the children of this man of to-day, and 
yet the children of a perſon, though at 
the utmoſt only half his, furniſh-very 
ſtrong motives to care and anxiety con- 
cerning them, and a guard upon a man's 
preſent conduct, in conſideration of the 
effect it * n 8 0 their future 


happineſs, 


Such are the objections that occur to 
me upon this ſubject ; objections which 
having conſidered more attentively, 
fince I finiſhed the tract on Materialiſin, 
Ido not think are able to overturn the 
evidence for the opinion which I there 
hinted at, and have here advanced. An 
opinion, which however abhorrent from 
common belief, is not In that account 
to be rejected; for otherwiſe the ſtand- 
ard of intelle& among the vulgar, muſt 
be the ſtandard of truth to the philoſo- 
pher. Until therefore ſome arguments 


be advanced in ſupport of permanent 
Identity, more valid than thoſe I have 
met with, I muſt be content to retain 


my own hypotheſis. : 
"my JP | A SUMMARY 
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ANY of the apparent contre- 
ditions involved in the Trini- 
tarian hypotheſis, have been alluded 
to at various times in theological Wri- 
tings, but I do not remember to have 
met with a regular deduction of all, 
or even of the greateſt part of them. 
Some years ago, when this controverſy 
engaged my attention, I was induced 
to attempt ſomething of this kind for 
my own ſatisfaction: what follows is 
the reſult. While the tenets them- 
H h 2 ſelves 
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ſelves continue the eſtabliſhed doc- 
trine of the national church, every 


attempt to demonſtrate their abſurdity, 
cannot but be ſeaſonable. 


For the purpoſe of proving the 
Trinitarian explanations of the ſcrip- 
ture erroneous ; the Unitarians inſiſt, 
that the ſcripture cannot poſſibly hold 
forth, as true, and as the object of 
faith, any doctrine whatever which 
can be proved to imply contradictions 
and abſurdities. They ſay alſo, that 
for reaſons hereafter to be given, the 
Trinitarian hypotheſis is full of con- 
traditions and abſurdities : therefore 
notwithſtanding they allow | that we 
are under an obligation to believe 
every thing that is really and truly 
revealed in ſcripture, they conclude that 
the Trinitarian expoſition muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be erroneous, however numerous 
the t texts adduced 1 in its behalf. 


There 
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There are in ſcripture three denomi- 
nations which have given riſe to the 
Trinitarian controverſy. 1. The Father. 
2. The Son. 3. The Holy Ghoſt, or 
Holy Spirit. | 


1. It cannot be denied, but the 
terms Father and Son, are either ex- 
preſlive of two diſtin, intelligent 
agents, or they are merely two names, 
terms, or denominations for one and 

the ſame intelligent agent. The for- 
mer part of the dilemma is admitted, 
and the latter is denied, both by Trinita- 
rians and Unitarians. Sabellians indeed 
have called themſelves Trinitarians, but 
by the latter term I mean ſuch are 
ſtrictly ſo, according to the plain and 
obvious meaning of the words of the 
articles, and the Athanaſian Creed, 


2. The terms Father, and Holy 
Spirit, are either expreſſive of two 
_ diſtin, intelligent agents, or they are 
merely two names, terms, or denomi- 
H h 3 nations 
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nations for one and the ſame intelligent 
agent, The former is aſſerted by the 
. Frinitarians, who deny the latter, and 
the former is denied by the Unitarians, 
who inſiſt that the Holy Spirit is not 
a diſtinct, intelligent agent. 


3. The terms Son and Holy Spirit, 
are either expreſſive of two diſtin, 
intelligent agents, or are merely two 
names, terms or denominations, for one 
and the ſame intelligent agent; /i. e. 
upon the Trinitarian ſuppoſition, that 
the Holy Spirit is an intelligent agent.) 
The Trinitarians maintain the former, 
and deny the latter part of the dilemma. 


i 


It is evident, that even on the Tri- 
nitarian hypotheſis, one or the other fide 
of each of the foregoing dilemmas muſt 
be true. 


The ſum of the Trinitarian Doctrine, 
as delivered in the thirty- nine articles, 
and the Athanaſian Creed, is as follows. 

chord an ah a There 
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4 There is but one living and true 
God. 


6 The Father is the living and true 
God. | 


c The Son is the living and woe 
God, 


4 The Holy Ghoft i is the living and 
true God. | 


« The F ather, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
are equally poſſeſſed of all the proper- 
ties and attributes of the Deity. They 
are co- eternal, co-equal, con- ſubſtan- 
tial, and con- potential. 


F The Son is begotten, from ever- 
laſting of the Father. 


g The Son took man's nature upon 
him in the womb of the bleſſed 
Virgin, of her ſubſtance, ſo that 
« two whole and perfect natures, the 
„ podhead and the manhood, were 
_ ** joined together in one perſon never 
„ to be divided. 


B 1 The 
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_ - The Holy Ghoſt proceeded from 
the Father and the Son. 


I. Whatever God be, it evidently 
follows from the preceding Trinitarian 
poſitions, that he cannot be an intelli- 
gent agent; for if it be poſſible to 
expreſs in language a contradiction, a 
_ contradiction is expreſt in ſaying that, 
Three intelligent agents are one in- 
telligent agent.“ 


II. Whatever God be, he muſt, on 
that hypotheſis, be ſomething in ſome 
reſpects different from the Father. For 
either the Son is in ſome reſpects differ- 
ent from the Father, or he is in every 
reſpect the ſame as the Father; that 
is, he is the Father; but this is con- 
trary to the firſt dilemma. The Son 
therefore is in ſome reſpects different 
from the Father. But by c and g the 
Son is in no reſpe& different from 
God, for he is the very and eternal 
God (Article ſecond) ; therefore the 


very 
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very and eternal God is ſomething in 
ſome reſpect different from the Father. 
But difference and identity are oppo- 
ſites: therefore the Father is not the 
very and eternal God. 


I ſee no method of avoiding this 
conſequence, but by infiſting that the 
Father, is a term of larger comprehen- 
ſion than God, ſo that the Father may 
be God, and yet be ſomething that God 
is not. But this will ſtill make the 
Father, ſomething different from, ſome- 
thing elſe than, ſomething beſide the 
true, very and eternal God. 


III. & IV. By the ſame mode of 
argument it may be proved, that the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, are beings 
in ſome reſpects different from God. 
But how three beings, each in ſome 
reſpects different from the very and 
eternal God, can yet be jointly and 
ſeparately that ſame, very and eternal 
God, let the Trinitarians explain. 

| | V. If 
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V. If the Father be in all reſpects 
the ſame as God, that is, if the terms 
Father and God be coincident, which 
they muſt be, unleſs God be allowed 
to be ſomething different from the Fa- 
ther: moreover, if (for the ſame rea- 
ſon) the terms Son and God, and Holy 
Ghoſt and God be alſo coincident, then 
the terms Father and Son, Father and 
Holy Ghoſt, Son and Holy Ghoſt will 
be alſo coincident, that is to ſay, it 
will follow that the Father is the Son, 
and alſo that he is the Holy Ghoſt, 
alſo that the Son is the Holy Ghoſt, 
and that they are all three, one iden- 
tical intelligent agent, contrary to the 
dilemMas-and the language of the Tri- 

nitarians. 3 | 


VI. As the Father is God; the Son 
God; and the Holy Ghoſt God; the 
terms Father and God; Son and God; 
Holy Ghoſt and God, muſt be coin- 
cident, and include the ſame meaning. 


But according to the Trinitarian hypo- 
1 .y- __ thefts, 
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theſis, God conſiſts of three perſons ; 
*« three perſons in one God” (Litany) 
viz. the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghoſt. Hence the Father conſiſts of 
three perſons, viz. ' himſelf, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghoſt : the Son of three 
perſons ; himſelf, the Father, and the 
Holy Ghoſt ; and the Holy Ghoſt of 
three perſons, himſelf, the Father and 
the Son. Whatever meaning the Tri- 
nitarians may chuſe to affix to the term 
perſon, yet ſurely it may very properly 
be aſked, ** how can theſe things be? 


VII. The effence of a thing, is de- 
fined to be, that by which a thing is 
what it is: that which diſtinguiſhes 
a thing from every other thing. (Cham- 
bers: Bailey :) Hence a thing can have 
but one eſſence; for every characteriſtic 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from every 
thing elſe, and by which it is what 
it is, belongs to its eſſence. This term 
is much uſed by the Trinitarians, and 
is adopted (I ſhauld preſume) of courſe 
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*. 
as moſt expreſſive in its ſignification, of 
the meaning they intend to convey. 


The Trinitarians allow, that the 
three perſons in the Trinity, are three 
diſtinct, intelligent agents. Vet each of 
theſe perſons, according to them, ac- 
tually partake of, poſſeſs, and enjoy 
the eſſence of God; which eſſence is 
by the term, ſingle, and appropriate to 
one exiſtence alone. The Trinitarians 
aſſert, that the caſe is thus, but ac- 
knowledge that they do not * 


now it is ſo. 


The Father being God, either poſ- 
fefles the whole eflence of God, or he 
does not. Now, whether the eſſence 
of God, be fomething unique uncom- 
pounded and indiviſible or not, if the 
Father do not poſſeſs that whole eſſence, 
he cannot, in the firſt caſe (i. e. of its 
being uncompounded, indiviſible) poſ- 
ſeſs it at all, and therefore is not God at 


"ey and in the latter caſe, he poſſeſſes it 
only 
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only partially, and therefore is only 
partially God, neither of which a Tri- 
nitarion will allow. Hence he. muſt 
allow, that the Father being God en- 
tirely, completely and totally poſſeſſes 
the eſſence of God, in order to his 
being God. But if the entire eſſence 
of the Deity be poſſeſſed by the Father, 
how can it be alſo entirely poſſeſſed 
by the Son, and alſo entirely poſſeſſed 
by the Holy Ghoſt, which is neceſſary 
to their being what the Trinitarians ſay 
they are, the very and true God? Yet 
in the words of the Trinitarians, are 
theſe three perſons *©* co-eſſential !” 


It follows as a corollary. from this 
article, 1. That it is not incumbent in 
the opinion of the Trinitarians, upon 
the ' ſubſcribers to a. propoſition; } pre- 
viouſly to underſtand the propoſition to 
be ſubſcribed. - 2. An Unitarian would 
deduce as a corollary, that one only 
of; the perſons in the Trinity can * 
God; 3 and no more. 

VIIL is 
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VIII. Let the Trinitarian ſuppoſi- 
tion be adopted, that each of the three 
perſons is with the others co- eſſentially 
God. Then it will follow, that each 
of the beings termed God, viz.” God 
the Father; God the Son; and God 
the Holy Ghoſt; confiſts of two ſe- 
parate efſences ; one by which he is 
God; and another by which he is the 
Father, Son, or Holy Ghoſt: but the 
en of an eſſence me to exclude 
Une” 1 Of 1190 119! 


IX. . is ; Ingabies by 20. 
thors as nomen generaliſſimum, the moſt 
comprehenſive term in nature. This 
every logical compendium lays down. 
The Trinitarians therefore, not having, 
according to the thirty- nine articles 
and the Athanaſian Creed, diſputed, or 
changed the uſual meaning of the term, 
it is to be preſumed they uſe it ac- 
cording to its common acceptation. God 
then is 2 ſubſtance. But each of the 
three 1 <—_ in the Trinity, (ſinee 

according 
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according to the Trinitarians, they- are 
not identical, or coincident, but actually 
diſtinct;) is alſo a ſubſtance. Hence 
from Trinitarian premiſes, it follows 
that God conſiſts of three (if not of 
fout) ſubſtances; that is, one ſubſtance 
is e nnn En 1 


11 the Fathet be mY ſabtance 
Bees we call God; then he is ſo, 
either entirely or partially. Bat he is 
not ſo partially, becauſe in that caſe he 
would be only partially God; which 
2 Trinitarian would be unwilling to 
allow. The Father therefore is en- 
tirely or totally that ſubſtance which 
we term God. Therefore he is ſo ex- 
cluſively of the Son and Holy Ghoſt, 
who therefore are not in any reſpect, 
God. But the Trinitarians maintain 
notwithſtanding, / that they are FRE of 
them i in ay _— . * 


r. K XII. 11 wil Watt h in 111 


manner, according to all the acknow- 
ledged 
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ledged rules of reaſoning, that if the 
Son be wholly and entirely that ſub- 
ſtance, which is termed God; the 
Father and the Holy: Ghoſt muſt be 
wholly and entirely excluded from 
the title. Alſo if the Holy Ghoſt be 
totally and entirely that ſubſtance term- 
ed God; the Father and the Son can 
have no claim to that denomination. 


XIII. Let it be ſuppoſed (for argu- 
ment's ſake only) that the terms eſ- 
ſence and ſubſtance may have a mean- 
ing affixed to them at ſome future time, 
by ſome defender of the Trinitarian 
Doctrine more acute than his fellow- 
labourers or predeceſſors, by which 
the concluſions drawn above, may be 
apparently obviated: what are we to 
think of a doctrine which condemns 
to eternal torments (Athanaſ. Creed) 
thoſe who pay not implicit faith to, 
and thoroughly adopt opinions that 
cannot be cleared of contradictions, 
unleſs by means of a perverſion of all 
77 MOTO = 
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the rules of language, of all the known 
meanings of the terms uſed, and all the 
acknowledged rules of reaſoning? And 
which on the improbable ſuppoſition - 
(to the Unitarians at leaft) that by 
theſe means the contradictions can be 
in ſome meaſure concealed or eluded, 
yet it is impoſſible that the doctrine 
can be made intelligible to the millionth 
part of thoſe, who in words are taught 
by rote to adopt it? And which, in 
fact, whenever its advocates have at- 
tempted to explain it, has been ex- 
plained in a different manner by every 
one; and their explanations have ſerved 
no other purpoſe than to make an ob- 
ſcure ſubject obſcurer, and furniſh 
ground even to themſelves for mutual 
and diſgraceful reproaches and public 
accuſations of ignorance and hetero- 
doxy? Theſe remarks however, would 
be more ſeaſonable perhaps a few 
pages hence; for we have not yet 


waded through half the contradictions 
T1 and 
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and abſurdities charged upon the doc- 
trine in ann, tin 


XIV. It is generally allowed, that | 
the firſt and principal characteriſtic of 
the Deity is, that he is ſelf-exiſtent. 
But according to the Frinitarian hypo- 
theſis, all the three perſons of the 
Trinity are God; and as ſuch are all 
ſelf-exiſtent; but the ſame arguments 
that prove God to be ſelf- exiſtent, prove 
alſo that there can be only one ſelf- 
exiſtent being | | 


XV. Whatever being is God, is in 
| conſequence  ſelf-exiſtent; but the 

Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt are each 
God; hence each of them is felf- 
exiſtent ;| but the Trinitarians ſay, the 
Father only is ſelf-exiſtent, the gon 
being begotton, and the Holy Ghoſt 
having proceeded | 1 


XVI. The Trinitarians ſay, that 
* The Son was begotten of the Father 
from 
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from everlaſting,” The Unitarians ſay, 
that if the term begotten have any 
meaning at all, it muſt be that the 
perſon begotten was ſubſequent in order 
of time to the perſon begetting, conſe- 
quently, according to the common ac- 
ceptation of the terms, the ſentence 
above quoted contains a contradiction. 
Any ſenſe of the word everlaſting dif- 
ferent from the common one, or that 
which implies a negation of commence- 
ment, will deſtroy the eternity of the 
Son. 


XVII. The terms Son and Father, 
according to every known acceptation 
of them, imply a priority of time, 
as well as a priority of rank in the 
Father, and a ſubordination of time 
and of rank in the Son. If the uni- 
verſal ſignification of theſe terms is 
not to be followed, why adopt them? 
Nothing can be clearer than that in 
an argument the words uſed ſhould 
either be taken in their common ac- 

112 ceptation 
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 ceptation, or the new ſenſe in which 
they are uſed, ſhould be clearly ex- 
preſſed and ſtrictly adhered to. But the 
Trinitarians, without affixing any new 
ſenſe to the terms Father and Son, 
employ them; and with their uſual 
conſiſtency aſſert of the perſons in the 
Trinity, © none is afore or after ano- 
* ther; none is greater or leſs than 
another!“ 


XVIII. „The Father is God, the 
Son is God, and the Holy Ghoſt is 
* God, and yet there are not three 
Gods, but one God.” The Uni- 
tarians have always objected to this, 
and their objection has never yet been 
done away, that as the Trinitarians 
allow that the term God here uſed, 
has the ſame meaning each time, and 
as they allow moreover, that the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt are not 
one, but three diſtin&t beings, it is 
impoſſible to expreſs in language a 
ſtronger 
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ſtronger contradiction than this ſen- 
tence contains. 


XIX. When the Son was begotten of 
the Father, either the Father was God, 
or he was not. The latter ſuppoſition 
will of courſe be rejected; but if he 
was God, then did God beget either 
himſelf or another Go Chuſe ye 
whether. | 


XX. In like manner, as to the pro- 
ceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt; it may 
reaſonably be aſked, how can one thing, 
or being, in any poſſible manner proceed 
from another without that other pre- 
viouſly exiſted ? 


XXI. Alſo, how can the conſe- 
quence be avoided, if the Holy Ghoſt 
be God, and alſo proceeded from the 
Father and the Son, that God did not 
proceed from himſelf ? that is, begin 
to exiſt in conſequence of having pre- 


viouſly exiſted ? This begetting of 


113 the 
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the Son, and proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt, ill accords with the co- eternity 
and co-equality of the three perſons |! 


XXII. No perſon of any kind of 
authority as a writer, whoſe writings 
I have met with or heard of, ever con- 
fidered the ſubje& of the exiſtence of 
God, but conceived that he was neceſ- 
farily ſelf-exiſtent, unoriginated, in- 
dependant. Even Trinitarian divines 
acknowledge this as a truth incon- 
teſtable ; and yet they ſcruple not to 
aſſert at the fame time, that the Son, 
and the Holy Ghoſt, both of whom 
are God, depend for their exiſtence on 
the Father ; who begat the one, and 
from whom, with the ſecond, proceed- 
ed the third ! 


XXIII. „God of God, light of 
light, very God of very God,” ſays 
Nicene Creed; and Trinitarians repeat 
the ſentence. But if there be any mean- 
ing annexed to the words, it can be 

| no 
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no other than that the thing begotten, 
is identically the ſame with that which 
begetteth it. For the terms uſed are 
perfectly identical. If this be not a 
contradiction, what amounts to a con- 
tradiction? 


XXIV. If God could multiply him- 

ſelf, and beget another God, in any 
one inſtance, nothing hinders, as far 
as we know, but he could make the 
ſame exertion of omnipotence in innu- 
merable other inſtances. So that Gods, 
or participators of the godhead, may, 
for aught we know, be infinite in 
number. 


XXV. The two laſt arguments will 
hold true concerning the proceſſion of 
the Holy Spirit. The thing proceed- 
ing, and the thing from which it 
proceedeth, upon the Trinitarian hypo- 
theſis, are identically the ſame: and 
there may, for aught that appears, be 


Holy Spirits innumerable. 
i XXXVI. If 
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XXVI. If each of the three perſons 
in the Trinity be by himſelf God and 
Lord, then, whatever is ſaid to be done 
by God, by the Lord, by the Father, by 


| the Son, or by the Holy Spirit, may 


with equal propriety be ſaid to be done 
by any one, or by all of them together. 
So that the language of the Scripture, on 
the Trinitarian hypotheſis, is nothing 
but confuſion and tautology. 


XXVII. It is allowed by the Trini- 
tarians, that in the Trinity there are 
three ſeparate perſons, or diſtin, in- 
telligent agents. Theſe perſons, poſ- 
ſeſs the attributes of the _ 
either, 


1. In their diſtinct perſonal capa- 
city: or, | 


2, In their conjoint capacity : or, 
3. In both. 


1. Suppoſe they poſſeſs theſe attributes 
in their diſtin perſonal capacities; as 
indeed 
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indeed the Trinitarians expreſsly aſſert 
that they do : then the conſequence is 
unavoidable, that there are three diſ- 
tint Gods. The Trinitarians may 
deny this; and in like manner may 
I deny that two and two make four ; 
but if their readers have common ſenſe, 
2 mere denial, ſuch as hath hitherto 
been given, will weigh nothing. 


Again; if they poſſeſs theſe attri- 
butes in their diſtinct perſonal capa- 
Cities, then as all theſe attributes are 
infinite in quality and extent, - there 
will be three ſeparate beings poſſeſſed 
of infinite properties or attributes, which 
is abſurd. There will be, for inſtance, 
three omnipotencies, three omnipre- 
ſencies, &c, The Athanaſian Creed 
ſays, we muſt not aſſert this, and Tri- 
nitarians deny that it can follow from 
their principles; but what ſignifies 
(as I have obſerved before) a mere 
denial ? Any man, with ſufficient 
effrontery, may poſitively and re- 

peatedly 
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peatedly "Rad the truth of ee en 
* = + Sits 


a. © -Paidith the Alter 1 in the 
Frinity poſſeſs the attributes of the 
godhead not in their ſeparate, but their 
eonjoint capacity: then as diſtinct per- 
ſons, of intelligent agents, they are 
none of them God. And God may 
be ſomething different, or diſtinct from 
the perſons of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. Which concluſion, were 
I a Res; T ſhould be loath 'to 
admit. 


1 3. Suppoſe theſe attributes are poſ- 
ſeſſed, neither in their diſtinct capa- 
cities folely as perſons, nor ſolely 
in their joint capacity: then follow 
the abſurdities of both the laſt para- 
graphs together, which, as a Trinitari- 
an, I ſhould be ſtill more loath to admit. 
Nor do IJ ſee whither a Trinitarian 
can fly for ſhelter from the abſurdities 


le his nn without ſubjecting 
E himſelf 
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himſelf to be haunted by abſurdities 
of equal magnitude 'in return, while 
he continues a Trinitarian. | 


XXVIII. The doctrine of the ſeparate 
exiſtence of abſtra& ideas, ſeems now 
thoroughly exploded. It has declined, 
from the days of Occam and Duns Sco- 
tus. Virtus fine ſubſtantia ſubſiſtere non 
poteſt. That is, there can be no attri- 
bute or property, but what muſt be the 
attribute or property of ſome indivi- 
dual; and which though "ſimilar to, 
1s not the ſame, or identical with the 
attribute or property of the ſame name, 
inherent in any other individual. How 
te can the aſſertion be cleared of con- 
* tradition, (as Chillingworth ob- 
* ſerves, Rel. Prot. ch. v. ſec. 46) that 
* there ſhould be length, and nothing 
* long; breadth, and nothing broad; 
*thickneſs and nothing thick, &c. 
* that is, that there ſhould be a long, 
e broad, thick, white, round, heavy, 
„ ſweet, moiſt, flowing, active, paſſive, 

nothing? 
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nothing?“ Hence the attributes of 
the godhead, cither belong ſeparately to 
each of the perſons of the Trinity, 
or to ſome other being beſide the per- 
ſons of the Trinity, or they do not 
exiſt at all: and either of the alter- 
natives is pregnant with ſuch conſe- 
quences as none but a Trinitarian can 
digeſt. The. firſt involves Tritheiſm ; 
the ſecond Polytheiſm; the third 
Atheiſm. | 


Such are part of the concluſions evi- 
dently deducible from the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as expreſſed in the thirty- 
nine articles, and the Creed called the 
Athanaſian Creed.“ 6 


Setting aſide the abſurdity of aſcribing this Creed 
to St. Athanaſius, when it is notoriouſly a much 
later compoſition, containing neither his expreſſions, 
nor his opinions, there is a contradiction in terms 
(as Taylor obſerves) in the expreſſions of the Creed 
itſelf; “There is one penſon (vroragig) of the Father, 
"another of the Son, &c.” In another part it aſſerts 
that God and man are one altogether not by con- 
faſion of ſubſtance, but by unity of perſon (urecactug)· 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe which might eaſily be drawn 


from that ſtrange abſurdity of the two 
natures in Jeſus Chriſt, which includes 


the very groſſeſt anthropomorphitiſm, 
and ſuppoſes that the very and eternal 
God became an infant in the womb, and 
ſuffered death upon the croſs, I omit ; 
becauſe any one may conceive in what 


manner they flow from this opinion, 
after peruſing what hath been already _ 


urged; and alſo becauſe I think that 
after what has been advanced concerning 
the miraculous conception, in the Theo- 
logical Repoſitory, and in Prieſtley's 
Hiſtory of Opinions concerning Chriſt, 
very little doubt will remain in the 
mind of any candid perſon 'who. will 
take the trouble of conſidering the ſub- 
ject, but that the account of this mira- 
culous conception in the new Teſta- 
ment is undoubtedly ſpurious. * 


See alſo the ſatisfatory obſervations on the doc- 
trine of the divine and human natures of Chriſt, in 
Taylor's Lett. of Ben Mordecai, 4to. Leit. I. p. 56, 
57, 58, and 59. 

I proceed 
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I proceed to ſtate ſome obvious con- 
ſiderations that appear to me ſtrong pre- 
ſumptive arguments in favour of the 
amen hypotheſis. 


1. 1 think hs inis and 3 of 
* doctrine of the Trinity, a very 
ſtrong argument againſt its truth. The 
following points ef eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
_ a eſtabliſhed. 


4 That the Jos, univerſally were 
Unitarians : : 


6 That the firſt, chriſtians for a long 
time, whether Jewiſh or Gentile, Ebio- 
nites, Nazarenes, or Alogi, were Uni- 
tarians. 1 

2 > That the Unitarians, eſpecially 
among the common. people, continued 
the majority in the days of Tertullian, 
and even of Athanaſius, the middle of 
the fourth century. 


4 Athdnafius 
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d Athanaſius himſelf and Chryſoſtom 
confeſs,, that the apoſtles were ſilent 
with reſpect. to the divinity and mira- 
culous conception of Chtiſt, and , ac- 
count for it, from their fear of offending! 
the firſt converts, till theſe were: well. 
eſtabliſned in the belief of the Meſſia- 
ſhip of Chriſt. Athanaſius moreover 
aſcribes the prevalency of Unitarianiſm 
among the Gentile converts, to their 
connection with the MOI chriſtians 
who were Unitarians, 9 900 31 bug 

e Hegeſippus, the firſt chriſtian bit. 
torian, Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, and Irenæus, who treat of the 
hereſies of their times, do not reckon 
among them, the opinions of the Uni- 
tarians, which molt certainly were ex 
tremely prevalent in their My ry 


The divinity of Chriſt, 3 the 
perſonality and divinity of the Holy 
Ghoſt were not introduced at once, 


but by degrees. No clear traces of 
theſe 
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theſe doctrines can be found in the 
more ancient fathers, Clemens Ro- 
manus, the Paſtor of Hermas, Poly- 
carp, &c.. This is ſo much the caſe, 
that the filence of an ancient father 
concerning the abſtruſe controverſies of 
the Trinity is deemed a criterion* to 
eſtabliſh his antiquity. The word 
Trinity itſelf, was unknown till uſed 
by Theophilus and Tatian, in the be- 
ginning of the third century after Chriſt, 
and then it conſiſted only of God, the 
Word, and Wiſdom. 


g The Trinitarian | hypotheſis was 
gradually and cautiouſly introduced by 
the Gentile converts among the philo- 
ſophers | of the Alexandrian ſchool, 
where the Platonic and Oriental Philo- 
ſophy was in great vogue, inſomuch as 
to be termed by way of eminence 4now- 
ledge ; (vo.) As theſe Gnoſtic chriſ- 


Vid. Letters of Ben Mordecai, 4to. Lett. I. 
p. 28. See alſo Moſheim, Ecc. Hiſt. 8 vo. edit, vol. I. 
p. 149, 296, and 372. 

tians 
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tians among the Gentile converts, were 
by far the molt learned among the pro- 
feſlors af chriſtianity, the defence of 
it of courſe devolved upon them, and 
their authority in conſequence, was of 
great weight in the chriſtian church in 
their day. 


The characteriſtic of this ſe& of 
philoſophers was pride, and it is a 
remarkable circumſtance, which Mo- 
ſheim* notices from Euſebius, that even 
when they were elected Preſbyters, they 

could not be prevailed on to lay aſide 
| their philoſopher's cloaks; preſerving 
even in their outward appearance an 
admixture of their profeſſion while 
heathens, with their newly adopted 
character of chriſtians: hence their 
anxiety to exalt Chriſt above the rank 
in which the Scriptures had placed him. 
The characteriſtic of their philoſophy 
conſiſted chiefly in their opinion of the 
emanation of ſuperior intelligencies 


4 Vol. I. p. 137. 
K k termed 
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termed Tons, from the ſubſtance of the 
Supreme Being; the pre-exiſtence of 
all ſouls, and the depravity of matter. 
Plato had mentioned the Logos ; John 
had mentioned the Logos alſo. The 
Platonic, or Gnoftic chriſtians, with 
the Eclectics, having propagated their 
motley opinions, the Logos by degrees 
becaine perſonified ; then deified, and 
at length exalted (on the ſuppoſition 
of his being Chriſt) to an equality with 
the Supreme Being, The fame was the 
caſe, very gradually with the Holy 
Ghoſt. Firft, but cautiouſly he be- 
came perſonifted, and was conſidered 
probably by ſome as a ſuperior emanent 
intelligence, by others as a creature 
made by Chriſt; next, the third per- 
ſon of the Trinity. The author of 
the recognitions held that he was a 
creature created by the Son. Origen 


© Moſheim (vol. I. p. 334.) fays, that Origen 
held the Holy Ghoſt was nothing more than the 
divine energy or active force. But Origen does not 
appear to have been ſettled in his opinion on this 


ſubject. 8 
IO appears 
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appears to have been of the ſame opi- 
nion: Euſebius was certainly ſo, for 
he expreſſes it. Tertullian confounds 
him with the Logos; Lactantius de- 
nied his perſonality : Novatian and 
Dionyſus of Alexandria, aſſert his infe- 
riority to the Father and the Son. 
Nor does the modern opinion con- 
cerning him appear in the other ante- 
nicene fathers. The council of Nice, 
though the proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt, from the Father and the Son, 
has crept into the Nicene Creed, de- 
termined nothing either as to his divi- 
| nity, or even his perſonality. It was 
in conſequence of the opinions of Ma- 
cedonius, that the perſonification and 
deification of the Holy Ghoſt, became 
eſtabliſhed at the ſecond of the councils 
holden at Conſtantinople in 381. But 
even there, thirty-ſix biſhops diflented, 
and the Pneumatomachi were long nu- 
merous. 


h Juſtin Martyr, who appears firſt to 
have introduced the notion of Chriſt's 


K k 2 pre- 
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pre- exiſtence, ſo far from mentioning 


it as a point ſettled and indiſputable, 
apologiſes for it, as an opinion rather of 
his own, than generally adopted. He 
had a ſtrong motive moreover for ex- 
alting Chriſt beyond the rank of mere 
humanity ; namely, his writing to an 


| heathen emperor in recommendation of 


chriſtianity; and the Apotheoſis of 


great perſonages was then becoming 


faſhionable. But neither he, nor any 
of the Fathers before the Nicene coun- 
cil, conceived the idea of Chriſt's 
equality with the Father. 


Such is a brief account of the origin 
of the Trinitarian hypotheſis. ' It may 
be ſtill more briefly traced in the words 
of Prieſtley : The firſt general coun- 
* cil gave the Son the ſame nature 
« with the Father ; the ſecond ad- 
te mitted the Holy Spirit into the Tri- 
* nity; the third aſſigned Chriſt a 
* human ſoul in conjunction with the 
«eternal Logos; the fourth ſettled 


N the hypoſtatic union of the divine 


cc and 
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and human natures of Chriſt; and 
the fifth affirmed, that in conſe- 
** quence of this union, the two na- 


55 f 


** tures conſtituted only one perſon. 


From this account it is evident, that 
as. you approach to. the times of Chriſt 
and his apoſtles, when the doctrines 
of chriſtianity may fairly be preſumed 
the moſt free from corruption, as 
neareſt their ſource, Unitarianiſm was 
generally and even univerſally preva- 
lent: on the contrary, as you recede 
from the times of Chriſt and his 
apoſtles, and in proportion as a vain 
philoſaphy became gradually inter- 
mingled with, chriſtianity, Unitarian- 
iſm declined, - and the abſurdities of 
the Trinitarian hypotheſis, and the 
infamous and bloody diſputes conſe- 


1 My authorities for this account will be found in 
Moſheim, vol; I. Taylor's Letters of Ben Mordeeai, 
Lett. I. Prieſtley's Corruptions of ; Chriſtianity, 
vol. I. His Hiſtory of Opinions concerning Chriſt, 
vol, I. and his controverſy with Horſely and 
Badeoe nk. Hain nu, 

1 EK Kk 3 quent 
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quent thereon prevailed in the world, 
In the year 317 (fays Moſheim) a 
ff new contention aroſe. The ſubject 
feof this fatal cgntroverſy, which 
ff kindled ſuch deplorable diviſions 
- throughout the chriſtian world, was 
te the doctrine of the three perſons in 
te the Godhead; a doctrine, which in 
te the three preceding centuries had 
* happily eſcaped the vain curoſity 
* of human reſearches, and been left 
Gl undefined, and undetermined by any 
f particular ſet of ideas“. Such a 
deduction as this, ſtands in need of b 
ſhort comment, F 


2. "It is a preſumption in favour of 
the Unitarian opinion, that it is ſtrictly 
conformable in its idea of God, with 
what may be demonſtrated by the light 
of nature, and expreſſed in intelligible 
and conſiſtent language, and level with 
the 2 of men in et. 


The Trinitarian rte. on che 
contrary, is ſuch as not only, can 


c Vol, I. p. 334. 
never 
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never be demonſtrated by the light of 
nature, but is quite diſcordant there- 
with; and ſo far from being convey- 
able in conſiſtent and intelligible lan- 
guage, is expreſſed in terms contra- 
dictory to themſelves, according to 
their general and notorious acceptation, 
and has never yet been underſtood by 
any of its moſt learned advocates. 


3. The Unitarian opinion contains 
every thing neceſſary to influence the 
diſpoſitions and the practice of men 
on the ſide of morality. 


The Trinitarian hypotheſis, conſiſts 
of points merely ſpeculative; ſuch as 
cannot be explained, confeſſedly; for 
they are myſteries; and therefore can 
have no practical influence: and if 
they could be explained, no practical 
inference that I can conceive, has been, 
or can be drawn from them. 


5 4. Among thoſe chriſtians, who 
haye adopted the Unitarian opinion, 
A K k 4 2 there 
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there have been, and could have been 
none of thoſe cruel perſecutions and 
bloody diſputes, which are fo juſtly 
deemed the opprobrium of the chriſtian 
world. This opinion is too plain and 
ſimple to engender among its advocates 
ſuch controverſies, LES 


Neither 6 the Unitarians been 
charged, as far as I recollect, through- 
out the whole of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
with that unchriſtian animoſity againſt 
the maintainers of other opinions, 
which has given occaſion to ſuch ſevere 
reflections as, 


'Ye who in different ſects were ham'd, 
And come to ſee each other damned. / 


But is not chriſtian eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
tory compoſed principally of two parts ; 1 
the quarrels of the Trinitarians among 
themſelves ; and the quarrels of the 
Trinitarians with thoſe who were not 
of that denomination ? - Inſomuch as 
to make the very name of chriſtianity, 
ſuch : as they probs, and ſuch as they 
Ts practice, 


2114 
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practice, ** to ſtink in the noſtrils of 
men of common ſenſe, and common 
decency, who have not been paid for 
ſupporting it, and have had the ſpirit 
to think for themſelves dy The caſe 1s 
2 that | 


If Wortes we take the criterion to 
guide us which Chriſt has recom- 
monded, by. their fruits ſhall ye 
know them, how can we ſeven for a 
moment hefitate, where to ſide! 


5. It is a preſumption highly favour» 
able to the Unitarian opinion, that 
it is of all others conceiveable, the 
moſt oppoſite to the pagan notions 
concerning the Supreme Being, pre- 
valent at the time of our Saviour. 1 

| ett, 1 zue 
The Triniterias byparkbdn on the 
contrary, |: ſo. far from being oppoſite 
to the general ' characteriſtic of the 
pagan opinions, is hardly to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by common and unlettered 
under- 
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underſtandings, at leaſt, from Poly- 
theiſm; and indeed ſome of its moft 
learned advocates have been publicly 
and repeatedly: accuſed by others of 
its learned advocates, of explaining the 
Trinity into Polytheiſm. Nor can 
any unprejudiced perſon doubt in the 
leaſt, but that the rea/ idea actually 
annexed to the doctrine of the Trinity 
by thoſe who profeſs to be Trinitarians, 
whether learned or unlearned, is that 
of three ſeparate Gods; viz. God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghoſt. It is eaſy for a learned 
man to aſſert in words what is not true 
in fact, and to impoſe upon others, 
and perhaps himſelf, by heaping to- 
gether a number of verbal diſtinctions, 
to which he has no clear ideas annexed; 
but I make no ſcruple of appealing 
to my reader, whether his actual and 
common notion of the Trinity be not 
that of three diſtinct * as I have 
repreſented . | 
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6. Is it not a preſumption alſo 
highly favourable to the Unitarian 
opinion, that it is ſuch an one as the 
APOSTLES may very eaſily be conceived 
perfectly to comprehend, and eafily 
to convey. Whereas from the very 
nature of the Trinitarian doctrine it 
cannot be intelligibly taught, not 
merely by the learned of this and for- 
mer centuries, but by any human crea- 
ture whatever? Would not the doc- 
trine of three divine perſons, in one 
divine nature (or eſſence, or ſubſtance) 
be diſtinguiſhed with great difficulty, 
from Tritheiſm, by perſons who had 
all their lives been Polytheiſts like the 
gentile ehriſtians? 


7. It is a preſumption in favour of 
the Unitarian hypotheſis, that it re- 
quires no metaphyſics, but to contro- 
vert the opinions of its adverſaries. 


The Trinitarian notions on the con- 


trary, are founded on metaphyſical and 
myſtical 
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myſtical explanations of ſimple and 
obvious paſſages. It requires moreover 
a conſiderable degree of ingenuity even 
to comprehend the abſtruſe expoſitions 
of it (ſo far as they are in themſelves 
comprehenſible) which are given by 
its advocates individually, or the church 
(that is the eſtabliſhment) of England 
eollectively: but ſurely an opinion 
of ſuch ſuppoſed importance was never 
deſigned (if it be juſt) to be confined 
to the learned only: and in the preſent 
ſtate of things, the unlearned are very 
little the wiſer for the doctrine, and 
moſt brew _-_ not Wt 1 888858 


8. 1 the Trinitarikn bypothefis were 
true at all, it is reaſonable to conclude 
that ſince one great end of the miſſion 
of our Saviour was to propagate juſt 
notions concerning the Deity, in lieu 
of the falſe and idolatrous opinions of 
the heathens on that ſubject, this doc- 
trine of the Trinity would be fo plainly 
_ „ delivered, that no miſtake 


7 could 
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could poſſibly ariſe concerning it; and 
yet ſo far is this from having been the 
caſe, that (as we have ſeen) the majority 
of chriſtians, for three centaries at leaſt, 
were Unitarians, and from the time of 
Juſtin Martyr to the preſent day ſcarcely 
two divines have perfectly agreed in 
their notions concerning it. The diſ- 
putes among the Trinitarians of the 
Eſtabliſhment, in the time of king 
William, ran ſo high, that the farther 
diſcuſſion of the ſubje& was forbidden: 
and yet ſtrange to ſay, each of the Po- 

lemics appeal to the Bible / | 
9. It is a preſumption highly favour- 
able to the Unitarian opinion, that its 
advocates can have had no motive to 
induce them to adopt it, but its intrin- 
fic verity : on the contrary, every mo- 
tive which human means are capable of 
furniſhing to ſuppreſs an opinion, have 
been exerted to ſuppreſs the opinion, 
that neither Chrift nor the Holy Ghoſt 
appear from the ſcriptures to be entitled 
to 
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to the name of God, or to divine 
honours. * 


The Trinitarian, or oppoſite opinion 
however, has been ſupported for theſe 
fourteen centuries with all the honours 
and emoluments that national eſtabliſh- 
ments have had to beſtow. The iron 
hand of the ſecular power has gone 
with it; and, thoſe who have enliſted 
under its banners have not been ſparing 
in their application to that power. Yet 
has it been drooping for many years in 
this and in other countries ; and that in 
the exact proportion of increaſed know- 
ledge, whether national or individual. 
Would this have been the caſe had 
_ truth been its companion? | 


10. It is a preſumption alſo in favour 
of the Unitarian opinion, that it is more 
than countenanced by a great number of 
expreſs and excluſive paſſages of ſcripture, 
while the oppoſite opinion is not ex- 
preſſed in any one genuine paſſage 
through- 
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throughout the Bible, but gathered by 
implications directly oppoſite in their 
intent, to the letter and ſpirit of the 
Unitarian paſſages above-mentioned, as 
well*as to the general tenor of the reſt 
of fcripture. Thus of thirteen hundred 
paſſages in the New Teſtament where- 
in the word God is mentioned, not one 
ef them neceſſarily implies a plurality 
of perſons. The inferiority of Chriſt 
to the Father is deducible from two 
hundred and forty paſſages in which 
Chriſt is noticed in the New Teſtament. 
In four hundred and one paſſages God 
the Father is ſo mentioned as to lead to 
the concluſion that he is ſupreme. Some 
fuch paſſages (enough I apprehend to 
fatisfy any ſerious inquirer) I have col- 
lected as follows. 


Paſſages, wherein God is mentioned 
in ſuch a manner, as to exclude any 
other being whatever from the title, 
ſave one. 

=” Hopkin's Qyeries on Art. 3. 


In 
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In the Old Teſtament. Exod, xx. 3. 
Thou ſhalt have 70 other Gods before 
me. Deut. v. 7. Thou ſhalt have 10 
other Gods before me. Ch. iv. 35: 
Unto thee it was ſhewed, that «hou 
mighteſt know that the Loxp, he is 
God, there ic none elſe befides bim. Ver. 
39. Know therefore this day and con- 
fider in thine heart, that the Lord he 
is God in the heaven above,. and upon 

the earth beneath ; and there is none elſe, 
Ch. xxxv. 39. See now that I, even I 
am he, and there is no God with me. 
2 Sam. vii. 22. Wherefore thou art 
great O Lord God, for there is none 
like thee, neither it there any God bgfide 
thee, according to all that we have heard 
with our ears. Ch. xxii. 32. For who 
is God ſave the Lord, and who is a 
rock ſave our God? 1 Kings xviii. 39. 
And when all the people ſaw it, they fell 
on their faces, and they ſaid, the Lord 
be is the God, the Lord he is the God. 
2 Kings xix. 15. O Lord God of Iſrael 
which dwelleſt between the cherubims, 

| thou 


* 
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thou art the God, even thou alone. 
Ver. 19. That all the kingdoms of the 
earth may know that thou art the Lord 
God, even thou only. 1 Chron. xvii. 20. 
O Lord, there is none like thee, neither 
ic there any God befide thee, according to 
all that we have heard with our ears. 
Pſ. xvii. 31. For who is God, fave the 
Lord, and who is a rock, ſave our God ? 
Pſ. Ixxxvi. 10. For thou art great and 
doeſt wonderous things: thou art G 
alone. Iſ. xxxvii. 16. O Lord of hoſts, 
God of Iſrael that dwelleſt between the 
cherubims, thou art the God, even thou 
alone. Ch. xliv. 6. I am the firſt and 
I am the laſt, and befdes me there is no 
God. Ver. 8. Is there a God beſides 
me? Yea, there 1s no God, I know not 
any. Ch. xlv. 5. I am the Lord, and 
there is none elſe ; there is no God beſides 
me. Ver. 2, There is no God elſe beide 
me; a juſt God and a Saviour; there zs 
none beſide me. Ver. 22. I am God, and 
there is none elſe. Hoſ. ili. 4. Yet I 
am the Lord thy God, from the land of 
| L I ; Egypt, | 


a _ * 
—— — . 
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Egypt, and thou ſhalt know no God but 


me, for there is no Saviour beſide me. 


I have quoted theſe paſſages from the 
Old Teſtament at length, becauſe I 
think they are of themſelves perfectly 
concluſive, that neither Chriſt nor the 
Holy Ghoſt, are God. I think this 
will be evident from the following con- 
ſiderations, 


1. The paſſages themſelves do in 
expreſs terms, purpoſely framed even 
to tautology, exclude every other being 
whatever, fave one numerically, from 
the title of God. 


2. The pronouns uſed reſpecting 
this one God, are all ſingular ; I, He. 


3. The Jews were ſurrounded with 
Polytheiſts; and they were perhaps 
the only nation in the world, who 
believed in the unity of the Deity, to 
the exclufion of all other beings from 
the 
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the title of God. Now conſidering 
the number of paſſages wherein, in the 
the Old Teſtament, God is mentioned 
as one being only, or at leaſt apparently 
fo, if the doctrine of the Trinity were 
true, it is highly probable that great 
care would have been taken, that theſe 
paſſages ſhould not operate to the ex- 
eluſion of the idea of a Trinity among 
the Jews; and alſo that accurate and 
evident diſtinctions would have been 
made, between the doctrine of a Tri- 
nity, and the Polytheiſtical notions of 
the heathens ; that the one might not 
be confounded with the other; but 
through the whole of the Old Teſta- 


ment, there is none ſuch. 


4. The Jews, on the contrary, al- 
ways have been, and till continue 
Unitarians ; nor is there the leaſt trace 
of a Trinitarian doctrine extant among 
them in any age, or a Trinitarian ex- 
poſition in any of their writings. Surely, 
if it was intended, as divines generally 

LI 2 aſſert 
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aſſert that it was, that the Jews ſhould 
preſerve juſt notions concerning the 
Supreme Being, and were, for that 
purpoſe, forbidden to intermix with 
the Polytheiſtical nations amidſt whom 
they lived; it is a moſt wonderful cir- 
cumſtance that this cautious excluſion, 
together with all the teachings of 
Moſes and the other prophets ſhould 
never in one. clear inſtance have had 
the deſigned effect! To this day our 
Trinitarian notions are the firſt among 
their objections to chriſtianity. 


F. It is now univerſally agreed, that 
Chriſt was the Meſſiah. It is evident 
alſo, that the ſcripture paſſages above 
Cited, and all other prophetic parts of 
the Old Teſtament were addreſſed to, 
and defigned for the inſtruction of the 
Jews. But it is alſo notorious, that 
the Jews never had an idea that their 
Meſſiah was to be the very and eternal 
God himſelf, as the Trinitarian chriſ- 


tians ſuppoſe Chriſt to be. Does not 
this 
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this general tenor of the Old Teſta- 
ment, together with the interpretation 
put upon theſe paſſages by the very 
people for whoſe inſtruction they were 
delivered (and which moreover is un- 
doubtedly the plaineſt and moft obvious 
interpretation, whatever may be the 
true one) prove, either that the Trinita- 
rian notion is in direct oppoſition to the 
notions inculcated in the Old Teſta- 
ment, and to the Jewiſh nation, or 
elſe that there is a moſt unaccountable 
want of preciſion, in the doctrine 
taught by perſons generally preſumed 
to be inſpired ? | 


6. Something is indeed ſaid in the 
Old Teſtament concerning the Meſſiah, 
but nothing from whence it can be 
concluded that he is the very and eter- 
nal God; but ſtill leſs room is there 
in the O/d Teſtament for the concluſion 
that the Holy Ghoſt is God, which 
if true, is certainly a point full as im- 
portant, and neceſſary to be communi- 

LI 3 cated, 
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cated, as that either of the other two 
perſons, or all three are God. 


So far is the divinity of the Holy 
Ghoſt from being evident in the Old 
Teſtament, that there is not one fingle 
paſſage therein from whence it can even 
poſſibly be conjectured, by any one who 
attends to the Hebrew idiom. The 
attempts that have been made by Tri- 
nitarian expoſitors formerly, to deduce 
the doctrine of the Trinity from the 
Old Teſtament, have been ſo incon- 
ceivably abſurd, that even Trinitarians, 
of modern times, reject them entirely. 
The council of Sirmium indeed anathe- 
matized all who denied that God the 
Father ſpake to God the Son, when 
he ſaid, Let us make man, &c. 
And Meyer, who wrote a book De 
* Myſterio Sacro Sanctæ Trinitatis ex 
* foltus veteris Teſtamenti Libris demon- 
e ftrato, urges as the text which is 


i Jortin's Remarks, vol. II. p. 244, who quotes 
Socrates Hiſt. Ecel. 2. p. 30. | 
** the 
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* the moſt clear and concluſive of all. 
Deut. vi, 4. Hear, O Iſrael, the 
Lord our God is one Lord: in which 
* he is not at all ſingular (ſays Jortin) 
* many of his cabbaliſtic brethren 
* having made the ſame remark on 
** the ſame text. The famous Poſtellus 
© obſerved, that there were eleven 
* thouſand proofs of the Trinity in the 
“Old Teſtament interpreted rightly, 
„ that is, r- jwrime - CCG ** * 
But explanations which imply ſuch 
groſs ignorance, or palpable. negle& of 
Hebrew phraſeology, convince no 
longer. 


The paſſages that aſſert the nume- 
rical unity of the Supreme Being in the 
New Teſtament, are equally explicit 
with the preceding quotations from the 
Old. 


Matt. xix. 17. Mark xii. 29, 32. 
John xvii. 1, 3. Rom. iii. 30. xvi. 


* Ibid. vol. III. p. 100. 
LI4 27. 


: ; 
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27. 1 Cor. viii. 4, 6. Gal. iii. 20. 
Epheſ. iv. 4 to 6. 1 Tim. 1. 17. 
ii. 5. vi. 14 to 16. James ii. 19. 
Jude 4. Rev. xv. 3, 4. | 


The Unitarians ſay, that if there 
be any meaning in language, the above 
quotations prove God to be numerically 
one. 


In the following texts the Sox is 
declared to be, and to act in all things 
ſubordinate to the Father, and to derive 
all his power and authority from the 
Father. 


Matt. vii. 21. x. 40. Xi. 25 to 27. 
i, e. t 27 . . (XX, 33. 
XXVi. 39 to 53. xxvii. 46. Xxviii. 
18, 19. Mark ix. 37. xiii. 32. Luke 
iv. 18, 43. x. 16. xxii. 29. John 
iii. 16, 17, 32 to 35. iv. 34. v. 19 
to 43. vi. 38 to 40. vii. 16. to 42. 
ii e . . 4. 1. 17 to 37. Xt. 
22, 41, 42. xii. 44 to 50. Xili, 3. 31, 

32 
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32. ziv. 10 to 31. i. 3. W 
1 to 25. xviii. 11. XX. 17, 21. Theſe 
are the paſſages of the go/þe/s wherein 
we have the words of Chriſt himſelf ; 
who ſurely would not ſo frequently 
have uſed, ſuch ſtrong expreſſions as 
the preceding paſſages contain, of his 
inferiority and ſubordination to the 
Father, if the caſe had not been that 
he really was ſo. The other paſſages 
of the New Teſtament that prove the 
{ame point, may be ſeen collected by Dr. 
Clarke, in his Scripture Doctrine of 
the Trinity. 


Whatever the noLY $PIRIT be, he 
or it, is ſaid to be under the power, 
dominion, and direction of the FATHER, 
in the following paſſages; which of 
courſe put a negative on his coequality 
with the latter. 


Matt. xii. 18. . Luke xi. 13. John 
lit. 34. Xiv. 16, 17, 26. xv. 26. 
xvi. 13. Acts ii. 17, 18, 33. v. 32. 


vili. 
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vil. 18 to 20. x. 38. xi. 17. XV. 8. 
Rom. v. 5. viii. 2. 1 Cor. ii. 10 to 
12. vi. 19. xii. 6 to 9. 2 Cor. 1. 22. 
v. 5. Epheſ. i. 17. iii. 16. 1 Theſſ. 
iv. 8. 2 Theſſ. ii. 13. 2 Tim. i. 7. 
Tit. 3 to 6. Heb. ii. 4. 1 John iii. 
ien | 


Is it not ſomething very extraordi- 
nary upon the ſuppoſition of the co- 
equality of the three perſons -in the 
Trinity, that there ſhould be ſuch 
- ſtrong, and ſuch numerous paſſages 
that lead to the concluſion of the in- 
feriority and abſolute ſubjection of the 
Son, and the Holy Ghoſt to the Fa- 
ther, and yet that there ſhould not be 
one paſſage throughout the Bible that 
can any way induce us to conclude 
the ſubordination, real or apparent, of 
the Father, to the Son or Holy Spirit ? 


There is no kind of doubt, but every 
man muſt form ſome opinion on a 
ſubject that he has attended to, Of 

{tr Rs courſe 
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courſe he will adopt that. opinion 
which he thinks right. Thus the 
tranſlators of our Bible, according to 
the faſhion of the times, were Tri- 
nitarians. And of courſe alſo, they 
tranſlated the Bible, in conformity to 
their Trinitarian notions. And they 
did right. Were a Socinian to make a 
new tranſlation, he would tranſlate 
under the guidance of his Socinian 
opinions; and properly : every man 
has a right to promote by all fair means, 
that opinion which he deems conform- 
able to truth. But let it for a moment 
be ſuppoſed, that the words v0 avs ay, 
had been tranſlated according to their 
literal import, as a perſon unbiaſſed 
by either opinion would moſt certainly 
have rendered them ; would a noun of 
the neuter gender be perſonified, unleſs 
figuratively? Or would not mma have 
been rendered, ſpirit, breath, or inſpi- 
ration? And if it had been tranſlated 
literally, and its neuter ſignification 
been preſerved in the tranſlation, and 


had 
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had this tranſlation heen authorized 
in our churches, would any one have 
entertained a notion, that this holy 
inſpiration, a gift (as it 1s perpetually 


_ termed) was a real perſonage; hypoſta- 


tically diſtin from the Supreme Being, 
and yet equal to him in every attribute ? 
I have no conception that it would. 


- The ſame remark will apply to the 


terms exanoe congregation, which has 
been rendered church; manifeſtly for 
the purpoſe of ſubjugating our con- 
ſciences and opinions, to thoſe who 
call themſelves our ſpiritual rulers : fo 
canto fo. dip, which we helleniſtically 


term baptize, and thereby conceal the he- 


terodoxy of our practiſe in baptiſm, &c. 


In the following paſſages the noLy 
SPIRIT 1s diſtinguiſhed, not merely 
from the Father or the Son, but from 
God. Hence he cannot be the ſame 
as God; 1. e. he cannot be God. 


1 Cor. ii. 10, 11. iii. 16, vi. 19. 


1 Pet. iv. 14. Matt. iii. 16. xii. 28. 


Rom. 
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Rom. viii. 9, 14. XV. 19. and in 
ſeveral other places wherein he is termed 
the Spirit of God. 


In all the paſſages however wherein 
mention is made of the Holy Spirit, 
te expreſſion has one of the following 
ſignifications. 


1. By a common figure (not literally, 
as the Trinitarians expound) God him- 
ſelf; as in 


Gen. vi. 3. Pf. cxxxix. 7, cxlin. 
10. If. Ixiii. 10. compared with 
Numb. xiv. 11. Acts v. 3. compared 
with the next verſe; &c. &c. 


In like manner by the ſame figure, 
the ſpirit of a man, is put for the man 
himſelf ; as in 


Gen. xli. 8. xlv. 27. Deut. ii. 30. 
Pf. Ixxvii. 3. cxliii. 7. Ixxvi. 12. 


Eccleſ. iii. 21. Luke i. 47. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 
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xiv. 14. Xvi. 18. ii. 11. 2 Cor. 
ii. 13. 2 Tim. wh. 22. and in many 
other places in the common tranſlation, 
and more in the original, as the Biſhop 
of Carliſle has ſhewn in his Appendix 
to his Theory of Religion. By the 
ſame figure is alſo frequently put for 
the man himſelf. 


2. In other paſſages the Holy Spirit 
is put for the energy, operation, power, 
or wiſdom of God; as in 


Gen. i. 2. Job xxvii. 7. compared 
with Gen, ii. 7. Pf. xxxiii. 6. Job 
xxxiii. 4. Iſ. xxxiv. 16. Luke 1. 35. 
Acts x. 38. &c. &c. 


3. Some holy talent, quality or 
diſpoſition, immediately imparted by 
God to man ; as in 


Numb. xi. 17. 2 Sam. xxiii. 2. 
PC. li. 11. If. Ixiii. 11. Dan. iv. 8, 
9319, „. 11, 14. Luke ri. 13. 

Epheſ. 
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Epheſ. i. 13. 1 Theſſ. iv. 8. and in 
all thoſe paſſages before quoted, wherein 
the Holy Spirit is repreſented as ſub- 
ordinate to, and under the power, 
dominion, and direction of the Father. 
The Son alſo appears to have had 
authority and power to import ſuch 
a talent, quality, gift or diſpoſition, 
in the paſſages before quoted, where 
the Spirit is declared, or implied to 
be ſubordinate to the Son. This will 
alſo explain the paſſages, wherein the 
Holy Ghoſt is diſtinguiſhed from the 
Father. | 


The other ſcriptural uſes of the 
term Spirit, ſeem alſo concluſive againſt 


the Trinitarian meaning affixed to it. 
Thus we read of 


The Spirit of Fear. 
The Spirit of Burning. 
The Spirit of Slumber. 


The Spirit of Whoredom. 


The 
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The Spirit of Counſel. 

The spirit of Divination. 
The Spirit of Error, &c. 


Such is a brief ſketch of the reaſons 
that may be adduced againſt the doc- 


trine of three perſons in one God. 
There is no doubt, but truth will in 


the end prevail. At preſent, indeed, 
it is in theological as in political mat- 
ters, not the weight of argument, but 
the number of voices that carry the 
day. Eccleſiaſtical however, as well 
as political tyranny ſeems on the de- 
cline, and it is the duty of every friend 
of mankind to exert his endeavours 
unceaſingly to haſten their down-fall. 
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